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THE APPEAL TO THE NATION 


ENGLAND is threatened with two tremendous calamities. The 
one is Civil War; the other is the repeal, without the consent 
of the nation, of the Act of Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Either of these ill-starred events would shake the 
foundations of the State. Their concurrence may well destroy 
the power of England, and ultimately break the British Empire 
into fragments. How is the country to be saved from ruin? 
My answer is simple, but I am certain it is right : England must 
save herself. She must be mistress of her fate. Destruction 
can and must be averted by an appeal to the nation. 

The pleas urged by the members of a discredited Coalition 
against this obvious conclusion are amazing for their fatuity. We 
Unionists propose a Referendum. We are told that a Referendum 
is impossible because the English people are too stupid to under- 
stand or answer the question whether the present Home Rule 
Bill shall, or shall not, be passed into law. This is a monstrous 
slander upon the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. A British 
farmer, a British artisan, a British merchant, even a British 
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Duke, is not intellectually so inferior to the inhab‘tants of 
Melbourne or of Sydney, who work the Referendum with ease, 
that he cannot form or express an intelligent opinion whether 
the Home Rule Bill, even when amended by Ministers who are 
terrified out of their wits by an armed Ulster, and who will go as 
far as Mr. Redmond will allow them to amend a measure which 
they cannot enforce, should or should not become the law of the 
land. On one point the dullest of electors is already well 
informed. He has at last learnt that the passing of the Home 
Rule Act means Civil War. Both his heart and his head are 
sound enough to teach him that no Act which causes Civil War 
between citizens loyal to the United Kingdom ought to be passed 
by the Houses of Parliament or assented to by the King. I am 
an old democrat of an old school. I have not so mislearnt the 
democratic creed as to cultivate contempt for the judgment of 
the people. I leave such scorn for the ideas of ordinary men to 
those Radicals of a new school who, especially when they have 
got into office or have been created baronets or peers, betray that 
they have never mastered the elementary principle of really 
democratic policy. They do not know that common honesty and 
ordinary good sense form no small part of intelligent statesman- 
ship. Two things are certain. The nation if appealed to will 
forbid Civil War. The nation when appealed to has never, in 
fact, sanctioned any one of the fantastic schemes which, whether 
styled Home Rule for Ireland, Federalism all round, or Imperial 
Federalism, pretend to add to the power and prosperity of our 
country by breaking up the unity of the United Kingdom. 

If again we ask not for a Referendum but for an immediate 
Dissolution of Parliament followed at once by a General Election, 
the Ministerial pleas for evading a reasonable demand are, especi- 
ally in the mouths of Ministerialists, simply ridiculous. A general 
election, we are told, because it decides everything, will, if held 
now, decide nothing. Nobody, it is said, will really vote with 
regard to the question of Home Rule. The clergy will vote 
against the Cabinet simply because they hate the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales. Ordinary voters will remember nothing 
but their detestation of the National Insurance Act, 1911. 
Unionists like myself, who have for well-nigh thirty years fought 
heart and soul against the repeal of the Act of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, will, it is hinted, turn out indifferent 
to Home Rule and vote against the Government simply because 
they want to wreck the Parliament Act. Surely this is all sad 
cant which can deceive none but fools, and can be suggested 
only by politicians who trade, to their no small profit, in deceiv- 
ing the people. This whole line of so-called argument proves 
far too much. It implies that our electoral system is rotten 
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to the bottom. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues were put into 
power and are maintained in office because they gained a majority 
at the last general election. They therefore assume they have 
received an unlimited authority to carry any Act of Parliament 
which the leaders of the Liberal Party, or, in other words, the 
Cabinet, who are masters of the electoral machine, deem bene- 
ficial to the Liberal Party. But whence can any man deduce 
this unlimited authority conferred by the electorate on the exist- 
ing Government, if he at the same time argues that at a general 
election the electors cannot for any practical purpose decide 
whether the Home Rule Bill, as we now all know it, should or 
should not become the Home Rule Act 1914? True it is, as 
advocates of the Referendum have constantly argued, that at a 
general election the voters will tend to decide at one and the 
same time the two different issues, whether it is or is not desir- 
able to pass a particular law, and whether the statesmen who 
propose to pass it deserve the trust of the country. The con- 
fusion of these two issues certainly leads, at times, to error. It 
would therefore be well that the Referendum should be made part 
of the constitution. But in the present instance it is not likely 
that much harm would result from this confusion. It is common 
knowledge that the Government is not trustworthy. It is the 
first time within the memory of men now living in which a 
Prime Minister has been told, and told in the House of Com- 
mons, though I suppose in Parliamentary language, that he and 
his colleagues cannot be trusted unless they are speaking 
upon oath. In any case, the character of our Ministers is, as 
things now stand, closely connected with the nature of their 
policy, and with the nature of a Home Rule Bill framed so 
as to ensure the unvarying and necessary support of Irish 
Nationalists. The electors of the United Kingdom will, I admit, 
vote for or against Mr. Asquith as they approve or disapprove of 
his policy, and as they trust or distrust the Premier and his 
associates. This may be a rough and ready way of testing the 
merits or demerits of statesmen, but every Prime Minister from 
Walpole downwards has had to put up with our system of general 
election. Why should Mr. Asquith refuse to stand a test which 
the most eminent among his Parliamentary predecessors, Pitt, 
Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Derby, Disraeli, Gladstone, and 
Lord Salisbury, to speak only of the dead, have never shunned? 
The answer is plain. The Government will, at the general 
election, be tried by their Bills and by their character. Their 
Home Rule Bill means Civil War and the repeal of the Union. 
Their character gains no one’s confidence. The Premier’s actions 
speak far more clearly than his words. He is determined if 
possible never again to stand his trial before the present 
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electorate. The Plural Voting Bill is a bold scheme for ensuring 
an appearance before a different jury. 

The need for an appeal to the people is, oddly enough, admitted 
by Ministerialists. It is often suggested that an appeal to the 
electorate may in some form or other be granted after the Home 
Rule Bill has become the Home Rule Act. Such an offer as I 
have before pointed out is as insulting as it is delusive.’ It 
substitutes the fraud of an Imperial plebiscite for the reality of 
a Republican Referendum, but it discovers an uneasy sense that 
the Home Rule Act will need for its validity some pretence of 
popular sanction. An appeal to the people is a necessity. The 
questions then which are really worth consideration are only 
these : Ought such an appeal! to take the form of a Referendum 
or of an immediate Dissolution of Parliament? 

As to a Referendum : The advantages of a Referendum are 
obvious. It does not disturb the course of ordinary business 
in Parliament. It gets rid of difficulties due to the over- 
representation of Ireland. The vote, further, of the electors on a 
Referendum may, if @ large percentage of the electorate vote, 
be absolutely decisive against or in favour of the policy of Home 
Rule. But, though it has long been my wish to see the Referen- 
dum introduced into England as a regular part of our Constitu- 
tional machinery, it is impossible for me not to entertain grave 
doubts as to the expediency of using it at the present moment 
as an exceptional measure. 

The objections from this point of view to a Referendum 
may be thus summed up: 

(1) The electors are not accustomed to the Referendum. 

(2) Judging from the experience of Switzerland and the 
United States, the whole aggregate vote given on a Referendum 
may very possibly turn out smaller than the aggregate of votes 
on one side or another given at a general election. 

(3) The trial of a Referendum will be found absolutely to 
necessitate the passing of a Referendum Act. Assume for a 
moment, and it is a very bold assumption, that the Government 
earnestly and honestly co-operate with the Opposition in framing 
an Act which shall produce a fair reference of the Home Rule 
Bill to the electors, there will be found an immense opening 
for difference of opinion on more than one topic raised by 
such an Act. The Unionists would, in my judgment, be mad- 
men if they allowed any question to be submitted to the electors 
except the plain inquiry ‘Do you wish the present Home Rule 
Bill as finally amended by the Government to pass into law?’ 
It is all but certain that the astuteness of Mr. Asquith would be 

* See ‘Facts and Thoughts for Unionists,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
April 1914, p. 720. 
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used to persuade his supporters that the Referendum should sub- 
mit a good number of different questions to the electorate, such 
as, e.g. Do you wish Ulster to be excluded from, or included in, 
the Home Rule Act? What do you mean by Ulster? Do you 
wish any system of Home Rule to be established in Ireland? Do 
you wish for Home Rule all round? Once enter upon these 
inquiries and it will be absolutely impossible to get a clear answer 
from the electorate. It is further certain that the drafting of a 
Referendum Bill will give infinite ground for discussion, for mis- 
understandings and for negotiations which all but inevitably turn 
into intrigues. 

Here we touch upon a question which it is unpleasant to 
raise but impossible to evade. Can our present Ministers be 
trusted not to turn the passing of the Referendum Bill into 
long negotiations which lead to nothing, and after wasting months 
will enable the Ministry to say that no agreement can be come 
to, and that they therefore must pass the Home Rule Bill as it 
stands under the Parliament Act? I suggest the question, my 
readers must supply the answer. I need only add one reflection 
which may not occur to some of them. If the Referendum Act 
be passed it ought to be carried into effect by persons who will 
see that, in Ireland especially, it is carried into effect with perfect 
fairness. Where are such persons to be found? The last place 
where Unionists will look for them is in the Cabinet. And I 
am not convinced that Home Rulers will search for them 
among the leaders of the Opposition.” 

(4) As the use of the Referendum depends upon the passing 
of an Act of Parliament, it is absolutely impossible to force a 
Referendum upon a Government of politicians who do not, at 
the bottom of their hearts, desire an appeal to the people. 

As to a Dissolution : The advantages of an immediate Dissolu- 
tion are manifest. 

(1) It is a great gain to have recourse to the well-understood 
working of the British Constitution. The electors understand 
and rejoice in electoral contests. Try as the Government may 
to confuse the issues before the country, the attempt to do so will 
fail. Neither new bribes offered by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at the public expense to the poorer voters, nor such a 
futile cry as ‘The Army v. The Country,’ will on this occasion 
deceive honest men. Will you tolerate Civil War in Ulster? Will 
you accept a Home Rule Bill which, as its authors boast, means 
Home Rule all round, or, in other words, is the first step in the 


* There is one man alone among the subjects of the King who commands 
the unqualified trust of the whole United Kingdom. He is the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. It would hardly, I fear, be possible to place him at 
the head of a commission for carrying out a Referendum Act. 
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’ 2 ‘ 
attempt not only to repeal the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland but also to relax the Union between England and Scot- 
land and to give Wales the position of a semi-independent State? 
Do you trust Mr. Asquith’s policy of ‘ wait and see’ now you 
have seen that it has all but led to deluging Ulster with the blood 
of loyal citizens and obedient soldiers? Do you trust the words 
of men whose ‘ honest blunders’ resulted in some plot or secret 
plan which the more it is explained the darker it becomes? 
These are plain questions to which British voters will with ease 
give a plain reply. 

To the most obvious advantage presented by an immediate 
Dissolution, but two objections are made by honest Ministerialists. 

First: A general election during the third Session of the 
Home Rule Bill will, under the Parliament Act, put an end to 
the Bill itself and deprive our Ministers and their followers of 
all they have gained by the laborious efforts, lasting now for two 
years, or more, to pass the Home Rule Bill (without the consent 
of the House of Lords) under the Parliament Act. This objec- 
tion is, in my judgment, sound.* But its whole force is removed 
by the public-spirited willingness of the Unionist leaders to pass 
any Act or to take any other legitimate means necessary for 
averting in this particular instance an effect of the Parliament 
Act to which Ministers have, in spite of many warnings, shut 
their eyes. : 

Second: A general election, it is said, will decide nothing. 
This idea is based on very slight foundations. If the Govern- 
ment should obtain a substantial and decisive majority our Minis- 
ters will be in a far stronger position than at present. British 
Unionists will no longer, as a Party, be able to support even 
the just claim of Ulster to resist by arms the forcible inclusion 
of Ulster within the Home Rule Act. The resistance itself will 
indeed remain an inevitable consequence of the Ministerial policy. 
The leaders of the Coalition will still be morally responsible 
for the Civil War they will have created. It is no business of 
any Unionist to ward off this consequence of Ministerial blind- 
ness or obstinacy. If the general election returns a majority of 
Unionists it will be as decisive as can be any demonstration of 
the will of the nation. If, lastly, the general election shows 
that the nation is all-but equally divided on the subject of Home 
Rule for Ireland, then for the first time since the agitation for 
Home Rule began, there will be a basis for compromise. Ardent 
Unionists, like myself, or ardent Nationalists such as the men 


* See Mr. Bonar Law’s speeches of March 19, 1914, Parl. Deb. pp. 2256-2257, 
and of April 6, 1914, Parl. Deb. pp. 1729-1730. It will be seen that I am 
unable to agree with the ingenious but non-natural interpretation of the 
Parliament Act propounded by Lord Selborne. 
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who really and truly believe in the motto ‘Ireland a Nation,’ 
and desire for her such independence as is possessed by Bel- 
gium, will probably do well to stand apart from arrangements 
from which they can expect little good. But English Unionists 
or Home Rulers, of whom there are many in England, who fancy 
that Federalism, as in Canada, or some form of modified Colonial 
independence may meet the wants of Ireland while freeing the 
English Parliament from the presence of members from Ire- 
land, will have for the first time an opportunity of bringing their 
views before the people of the United Kingdom. The next 
general election will, in short, decide either for or against the 
Government’s plan of Home Rule or else upon the era of com- 
promise. 

(2) A Dissolution * possesses another recommendation which, 
as a Constitutionalist, I feel in duty bound to press upon the 
attention of every one of my readers. A Dissolution, just because 
the right to dissolve Parliament is one of the undoubted and legal 
prerogatives of the King, can be carried through, though this 
ought to be done on very rare occasions, without the consent and 
it may be against the will of a majority of the House of Commons. 

This doctrine is no new idea taken up by me to meet the 
political difficulties of to-day. It has been for the last thirty 
years expounded by me both in Professorial lectures and in my 
Law of the Constitution, which has gone through now seven 
editions. It is my wish to give my reasons for a conviction 
which I know may be attacked, and I shall try to give them 
as far as possible in the words of my book, not because that 
treatise claims the very slightest degree of authority, but because 
its language proves that a conviction to which I cling with 
unhesitating tenacity is the result of deliberate thought and 


meditation. 


































The discretionary power of the Crown [viz. to dissolve Parliament] 
occasionally may be, and according to constitutional precedents some- 
times ought to be, used to strip an existing House of Commons of its 
authority. But the reason why the House can in accordance with the 
constitution be deprived of power and of existence is that an occasion 
has arisengpn which there is fair reason to suppose that the opinion 
of the House is not the opinion of the electors. A Dissolution is in 
its essence an appeal from the legal to the political sovereign. A Disso- 
lution is allowable, or necessary, whenever the wishes of the legislature 











“ Readers may reasonably wish to compare the different views with regard 
to the prerogative of Dissolution and its employment by the King. Let them 
read’ Bagehot, The English Constitution, pp. 231-233; Dicey, The Law of 
the Constitution, 7th ed., pp. 428-429; Anson, Parliament, vol. ii. (4th ed.), 
pp. 504-309 and 383; Anson, The Crown, Part I., pp. 47-48. See I. Stanhope’s 
Life of Pitt, chapters 4 and 5, and ‘William Pitt,’ Macaulay’s Miscellaneous 
Writings (ed. 1871), pp. 404-408. 
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are, or may fairly be presumed to be, different from the wishes of the 
nation.° 


Trace now the steps by which this conclusion is established. 

The legal right of the King to dissolve Parliament is abso- 
lutely unquestionable. Burke in the wild and vain attempt to 
claim omnipotence for an infamous Coalition and to establish the 
sovereignty, not of Parliament but of a House of Commons 
majority, argued that the prerogative of Dissolution had since 
the accession of the House of Hanover become wellnigh obsolete. 
Not the most violent of Whigs has ever ventured to maintain this 
political fallacy, which denies rather the sovereignty of the people 
than the prerogative of the Crown. 

Good Parliamentary precedents support my doctrine. In 
1784, and again in 1834, a King dismissed a Ministry which 
commanded the confidence of the House of Commons. 


In each case there was an appeal to the country by means of a 
Dissolution. In 1784 the appeal resulted in a decisive verdict in favour 
of Pitt and his colleagues who had been brought into office by the King 
against the will of the House of Commons. In 1834 the appeal led to 
a verdict equally decisive against Peel and Wellington, who had been 
called to office by the Crown against the wishes of the House.® 


These cases each in reality rest upon the principle that it is 
the verdict of the political sovereign, or, in other words, of the 
electors, which ultimately determines the right or the power 
of a Cabinet to retain office. They also determine that the King 
has a right to appeal to the nation in order to know whether 
the nation really supports the policy of Ministers, or, in other 
words, of a parliamentary majority whose wishes may or may 
not coincide with the opinion of the electorate. 

Constitutional principles impose of course several limits on 
the right or the duty of an English King to use his prerogative 
of Dissolution in order to appeal to the nation. The first is 
that every exercise of the prerogative must be advised or 
sanctioned by some Minister of the Crown. This is the inevitable 
result of the maxim (as it has been interpreted for centuries) that 
‘The King can do no wrong.’ For this seeming paradox really 
means that as the King cannot be made responsible for any act 
that he does, he must always exercise any one of his prerogatives 
with the advice or the sanction of some Minister. But this maxim 
does not mean or imply that a King may not on momentous 
though rare occasions dismiss from office a Ministry supported 
by the majority of the House of Commons, and call to his aid 
a Minister prepared to advise or sanction a Dissolution.’ Such 


* Law of the Constitution, p. 429. * Ibid, p. 429. 
* See Speech of Lord Brougham, Ann Reg. 1835, p. 43. 
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a Minister becomes responsible for what the King has done. _ Lord 
Temple, by taking office in 1783, was responsible for the dismissal 
of the Coalition Ministry. Pitt, by holding office in 1783 and 
1784, was responsible for resisting and ultimately dissolving the 
Parliament in which the Coalition had a large majority. The 
second restriction is that the King who enforces a Dissolution 
must not try to hinder the passing of a law simply because he dis- 
approves of it. His whole and genuine aim should be to ascertain 
whether the law or the policy supported by a parliamentary 
majority is or is not approved of by the people, or, in other words, 
by the electors. This restriction is one of extreme importance 
and not always understood. An English King may, with perfect 
Constitutional correctness, use the prerogative of Dissolution 
without pronouncing or even forming any opinion as to, e.g., the 
wisdom or the folly of a law which is under consideration by 
Parliament. The aim of a Dissolution is not to veto any Bill. 
Its proper aim is to make sure that a Bill of importance is really 
and in truth approved of by the nation. I of course fully admit, 
as I have tried before to impress upon my readers, that it must 
as a general rule be assumed that the will of the House of Com- 
mons coincides with the will of the country, and that a Ministry 
supported by the House of Commons represents the will of the 
House. These, however, are only presumptions. They may turn 
out to be nothing but fictions. In any case of real difficulty we 
must consider how far constitutional fictions correspond with 
actual facts. All that I at this moment maintain is that a Dissolu- 
tion or an appeal to the nation may constitutionally and rightly 
in some cases be carried out in opposition to the will of a powerful 
Minister supported by a large majority of the House of Commons. 
A third restriction on the frequent use by the Crown of the pre- 
rogative of Dissolution is almost implied in the nature of things. 
The legitimate use thereof can hardly arise except on some critical 
occasion where the fortune of the nation is at stake. 

Let us now consider the two main objections raised to my 
doctrine. 

First : The doctrine itself is denied. It is in effect, if not 
in so many words, maintained on behalf of the Coalition, and 
even by some Unionists who detest the policy of the Coalition, 
that the King has no authority to dissolve Parliament contrary 
to the advice of the Prime Minister, and that as Mr. Asquith 
will certainly not advise a Dissolution which may turn out fatal 
to the Home Rule Bill we have in fact no legal means whatever 
for obtaining a Dissolution of Parliament. This argument, if 
I understand it rightly, purports to be grounded on the maxim 
that ‘the King can do no wrong,’ or, in other words, that the 
exercise of every royal prerogative must be sanctioned by some 
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Minister. The soundness of the maxim is to my mind indis- 
putable. What I dispute is the inference drawn from it. I ven- 
ture to construe it in common with Pitt, Wellington, and Peel, 
as meaning that a king who dissolves Parliament must exercise 
his prerogative on the advice, with the concurrence, or with the 
ratification of some Minister who will take the responsibility for 
the king’s act. If you say that this is not good law then you in 
fact lay down the monstrous proposition that from the House 
of Commons, and from a Ministry supported by the House of 
Commons, the King has no means of appealing to the nation. 
This notion was a political error even in the time of George III. 
It is an odious political heresy in the time of George V. We 
each and all of us now admit that, though the House of Commons 
may represent or may misrepresent the people, the political 
sovereignty of the country belongs to the electors. The force of 
this view is immensely increased by the suspension under the 
Parliament Act of the legislative power of the House of Lords. 
England has never wished, England will never wish, to be ruled 
by a single Chamber of paid representatives. This is not the 
sort of Government to which the country is used. In plain truth 
the moral authority of representative legislatures is sinking year 
by year throughout Europe and throughout the United States. 
This is, then, not the time when the majority of the House of 
Commons can claim despotic power. Decline in dignity is the 
outward sign of declining authority. 

Second: The circumstances of the time, it is said, do not 
justify the unusual though Constitutional intervention of the 
Crown. This last plea will hardly stand a moment’s examination. 

Politicians halt and hesitate. But time flies. Every day, 
almost every hour that is wasted increases the peril which sur- 
rounds our country. In plain truth, a crisis has arisen such as 
no Englishman living has ever before witnessed. Two things, 
and two things only, are certain. Political intriguers who, to 
speak mildly, are uncertain whether the Bill on which their 
reputation is staked commands the support of the country are 
determined at all costs to use or misuse a Parliamentary Coali- 
tion for the purpose of destroying the Union between England 
and Ireland. The other fact is that Ulster is armed to the teeth 
and is prepared to risk property, life, and peace, rather than 
accept a Home Rule Act which will place every Protestant in 
Ireland under the government of conspirators, many of whom 
avowedly hate England and all of whom are detested by Irish 
Loyalists. At any moment some misunderstanding, and our 
Ministers are every day being misunderstood, may change the 
prospect of Civil War into actual armed conflict. Nor does the 
matter end here. We have been forced to ‘ wait and see’ the 
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issue of Mr. Asquith’s statesmanlike sagacity, and this is one of 
the results which stares us in the face. It is now absolutely 
impossible that England, or rather Great Britain, should derive 
from the Home Rule Act the two great benefits which, from the 
time of Gladstone’s conversion to Parnellism down to the present 
day, have lured English Home Rulers along a path which now 
admittedly leads towards the folly of Federalism all round, or, 
in other words, towards the disintegration of the whole as yet 
United Kingdom. The blessings promised were, first, good-will 
between England and Ireland, and next the relief of England 
from the necessity of taking part in the management of Irish 
affairs, or, indeed, in the government of Ireland. The Ulster- 
men have shown, even before a shot is fired, that these hopes are 
nothing but futile dreams. On this matter we can now speak 
with confidence. If Ulster is not excluded from the Home Rule 
Act, then a Civil War in Ulster is a certainty, and, even if English 
officers and English troops by the aid of English cannon and 
bayonets should force Ulster into submission to the hated and 
condemned government of Dublin, England will have gained 
nothing but the bitterest hostility from the most energetic of 
Irishmen, and from the one body of Irishmen who are devotedly 
loyal to England. If, on the other hand, Ulster be not included 
in the Home Rule Act, Irish Nationalists will know that the 
Home Rule Bill for which they have struggled is not the 
acknowledgment, but the denial, of that Irish nationality the 
desire for which is the best feature in the career of men such 
as John Redmond and his followers. Nor is this any mere 
accident. The genuine advocates of Irish Home Rule among 
Englishmen have never realised a fact of vital importance. Two 
bodies of Irishmen pursue two different ideals. These are, the 
ideal of a separate Irish nationality, and the ideal of an Ireland 
prosperous and ruled with fairness by a Parliament of one United 
Kingdom. Scotsmen have shown that the true spirit of 
nationality may flourish under an equal union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. No man ever fostered the national spirit 
of his country with more fervour, one may almost say with 
more fanaticism, than Walter Scott watched over all that was 
genuine in Scottish national feeling. He has left on record him- 
self, that if he had lived in 1707 he would gladly have died to 
resist the union between England and Scotland. He has also 
left on record that he recognised in the Union between England 
and Scotland the strength and the glory of each country. The 
simple truth is that the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
whatever its defects and shortcomings, has secured for Ireland 
more than a century of peace. It has supplied to Ireland the 
help of English wealth in the transformation of the Irish land 
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tenure, and has established a rule of equal law which the Irish 
Parliament could never have given to the whole of Ireland. 

Take quite another aspect of this crisis. This calamity is due, 
and manifestly due, either to the cowardice or, far more probably, 
to the incapacity and blindness of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues. 
Again we see the results of the maxim ‘ Wait and see.’ When 
the Unionist Government left office, Ireland was at peace. In 
no part of the country did there exist a body of men capable 
of resisting a British regiment. The reform of the Irish land 
law was being carried on upon a plan which passed Irish land 
into the hands of small owners, and through the aid of English 
money achieved this result without gross injustice to Irish land- 
lords. It would have been vain to suppose that the sentiment 
in favour of Home Rule could die away within a limited number 
of years, but it is certain that the scheme of land legislation 
adopted by Unionists was stilling that land hunger which alone, 
even in Parnell’s time, gave energy to the political movement 
for Home Rule. Now we see an army in Ulster which is armed 
and prepared to fight; it will certainly resist, and may very 
possibly repel, any troops which England sends to put down the 
Covenanters of Ulster. Mr. Asquith is a skilful advocate and 
knows how to slip out of questions to which he cannot give 
any satisfactory reply. But there is more than one inquiry 
which every man, from the King downwards to the poorest 
elector, has a right to put to the Prime Minister : 

‘How have you allowed the creation of the army in Ulster? 
If, as every Ministerialist tells us, the arming of Ulster is a 
breach of the law, why did you never attempt to enforce the law 
against the men whom you dare not even now disperse? ‘There 
are only two reasons which explain your conduct. The one is 
that you dared not reveal to the electors of Great Britain the 
abhorrence with which Ulstermen regarded your Home Rule 
Bill. You knew that the revelation of this sentiment might at 
any moment turn the voters of England against the whole policy 
of Home Rule. The other and the more charitable answer is 
your absolute blindness to what was taking place under your very 
eyes. Whatever Sir E. Carson’s faults, he has not displayed the 
least want of open honesty. Every step he has taken was done 
in public. The Covenant was taken in the sight of allmen. The 
training of troops has been visible to every person who chose to 
visit the North of Ireland. Carson himself warned you again and 
again of your peril. You did not believe him. With Bis- 
marckian coolness he deceived you by his plain speaking. Every- 
body knew what was taking place, except apparently Mr. Birrell, 
whose one duty it was to know it, and possibly Mr. John Red- 
mond, who either knew nothing of Irish Protestantism or else 
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. found it his interest to keep you dreaming of peace when nothing 
was to be heard but preparations for war, and by portentous 
levity persuaded his allies to waste month after month in the joys 
of a fool’s paradise.’ 

A Unionist may wonder whether Mr. Asquith as yet sees 
the irreparable harm that he has wrought both to England and 
to Ireland. If Mr. Asquith’s policy is pursued to its ominous 
end, it may well make the secular misunderstanding between 
England and Ireland perpetual. But even now it has taught 
both to Englishmen and to Irishmen the terrible lesson 
that leaders who claim to represent everything that is 
liberal and enlightened in English policy will yield to armed 
force what they refused day after day to concede to the 
power of reason and argument. If ever there were a Government 
which is self-condemned by its own acts, it is the present Coali- 
tion. Lord Loreburn, who was of late their Lord Chancellor, 
pointed out to Mr. Asquith and his colleagues all the danger 
of the path they were pursuing. The warning was unheeded. 
We now see that the Home Rule Bill and the arts by which 
it has been promoted lead to nothing but discord and war. The 
ship of the State has been driven upon the rocks, and the men 
who drove her there would rather see the ship go down than be 
dismissed from the State’s service for their gross incompetence. 
An astonished nation asks how we are to be saved from ruin. 
A reply is already given. England must insist upon uttering her 
commands, She is well able to provide for her own safety. 


A. V. Dicey. 
Aprit 26, 1914. 
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A NEW GERMAN EMPIRE: 
THE STORY OF THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY 


Bound up with the future of this railway there is probably the future 
political control of large regions in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and the 
Persian Gulf.—Lord E. Fitzmaurice in the House of Commons, April 8, 
1903. 


Mopern Turkey, weakened and dismembered, is being crushed 
under the overwhelming weight of the Baghdad Railway enter- 
prise and everything connected with it. This enterprise shapes 
the finances of the Empire and its relationships with other 
nations. It is a central factor to which, willingly or unwillingly, 
Turkey must adapt herself—and not only Turkey, but all the 
other countries that keep up traditional relations with the Orient. 
In the course of the nineteenth century, a certain amount of 
harmony resulted from the opposed ambitions of the European 
Powers interested in the Ottoman Empire. The idea of a Europe 
which should act as guardian to Turkey, the idea of a Concert, 
was formed gradually, in spite of interludes of danger. The 
Baghdad Railway Concession puts an end to that period of the 
progressive internationalisation of the Turkish Empire. 
Brought face to face with the powerful instrument of economic 
and political hegemony which Germany has created for herself, 
the other Powers must either fall back upon ‘ compensations ’ 
and accept such safeguards as they afford, or abandon the 
heritage of a long past. Hence we have the consolidation of 
zones of economic interest—zones in which the respective Powers 
will feel, so to speak, on their own ground—a consolidation which 
is now in progress. This is the first stage of dismemberment. 
This dismemberment, I greatly fear, will not serve the real 
interests of the Western Powers. France and England, ruling 
great Empires outside Europe, but preserving in Europe only 
the moderate territorial size of old Kingdoms, have everything 
to lose by the formation of a greater Europe, which cannot but 
enlarge the already formidable territorial domain of the neigh- 
bouring Empires. In that Europe of to-morrow they will be rela- . 
tively smaller. It is my object to sketch in broad outline the 
principal facts which are responsible for this great change. 
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The idea of sending trains running on the track of Alexander: 
has taken possession of the German imagination for more 
than half a century. From 1835 to 1839 Von Moltke, serving 
on the Staff of Sultan Mahmud, and endeavouring to check at 
the gates of Asia Minor the progress of the Egyptian armies and 
to wreck the French hopes of a revival of Arab ascendancy, 
conceived the plan, and saw in it the only means of settling the 
Turkish domination over Syria and the countries of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. 

When, after the German Empire had achieved its unity, the 
German nation set itself to look for foreign territories and 
markets, it was again attracted by that old dream. There were 
to be no aggressions, no brutalities, none of those bellicose 
onslaughts which both Russia and Austria had made on the Near 
East. Instead, there was to be a series of economic enterprises 
which, while respecting the framework of the social and political 
organisation of Turkey, should be so sustained and so convergent 
that their results would be those usually achieved only by a 
victorious war. 

The essential condition of such peaceful acquisitions is a 
military“power ceaselessly showing itself ready to be brought into 
action at a moment’s notice. The brutality of this final resort, 
carefully protected in the heart of the Empire, forms a striking 
contrast to the temporising tactics, the careful steps, and the 
dissimulations observed at the outer circle. Such a central resort 
of military force alone makes these methods possible; but the 
paramount factor was that unfettered Government which has 
the leisure and freedom to take long views and to enter upon 
far-sighted undertakings. 

On the 27th of September and the 4th of October 1888 the 
firs; German Company obtained power to exploit the Haidar 
Pasha—Ismidt Railway, and the concession for ninety-nine years 
of a railway to run from Ismidt to Angora. Thus the Anatolian 
Railway Company, with the Deutsche Bank as its motive power, 
entered on the scene. On the 15th of February 1893 this Com- 
pany was authorised to extend the railway from Ismidt to Konia. 
The work was completed in 1896 ; the first 535 kilometres of the 
Baghdad Railway had been built. Early in October 1898 
William the Second visited Constantinople and proclaimed him- 
self the eternal friend of the Caliph. He overcame all obstacles, 
and the concession of a railway from Konia to the Persian Gulf 
was promised him. Then were begun those negotiations and 
surveys which led, in November 1899, to an iradé approving of 
the German offers and to the Convention of the 16th of January 
1902, which was definitely revised and brought up to date on 
the 5th of March 1903. This Convention of the 5th of March 
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is really the charter -of the enterprise. The statutes of the 
Imperial Ottoman Baghdad Railway Company, the ‘ Cahier des 
Charges’ (both texts signed on the 5th of March as well), the 
contract for the Imperial Ottoman Four per Cent. Loan (first 
series) of the 5th of March, the contract for the second and third 
series (June 2, 1908), the additional Convention of the 2nd of June 
1908, the three Conventions of the 20th of March 1911, and the 
final Convention now being discussed by Berlin, Constantinople 
and London, mainly regulate the execution of the work. 

Let us look carefully at these various documents. It is not 
merely a line from Konia to the Persian Gulf which has been 
conceded ; it is a whole network—branches to Aleppo and Orfa; 
from Baghdad to Khanikin on the Persian frontier; to Marach, 
to Aintab, to Birejik, to Mardin, to Erbil; from Diala to Salahic 
and Touzkourmatli; from El Badj to Hit; and, finally, all the 
lines connecting the principal railway with the Mediterranean 
in space limited to the north by Mersina and to the south by 
Tripoli-in-Syria. Here is something which adds up to the 
2983 kilometres of railway reckoned upon between Haidar Pasha 
and Bassora. In a word, all the living districts of Asia Minor, 
Upper Syria, Mesopotamia, and Irak Arabi, are being absorbed. 

And this is not all. The Company is not content to exploit 
merely railways. At Baghdad, Bassora, and Alexandretta (by 
the Convention of March 1911) it is to dig harbours and to pro- 
vide them ‘ with all the installations necessary for the landing 
of ships at the quay, for the embarking, disembarking, and storage 
of goods.’ It will further be lawful for the Company to 
establish steamship services on the Tigris and Euphrates—‘ for 
transporting its workmen,’ says the Convention, in order that 
English interests may not be alarmed. The line which connects 
Constantinople with Haidar Pasha and the Port of Karakeui, the 
departure station for Baghdad, is already in its possession. 

The Company is, in addition, authorised to exploit the mines 
within a radius of twenty kilometres from the railway line ; and 
in the ‘ neighbouring’ forests ii may carry on as much timber- 
cutting as it may think necessary. With the proviso that it is 
to turn over twenty-five per cent. of its profits to the Turkish 
Government, it ‘ will establish and exploit on the territories that 
form part of the railway concession stores and warehouses, the 
use of which will be optional for the public.’ It will make use 
of natural hydraulic power, and will build electric power houses. 
It will have the monopoly of the brick works and the tile works 
in the region through which the line runs; and, as the result of 
the aqueducts it possesses in the Tshartshamta gorges, it will 
carry water from Lake Beychetir and Lake Karaviran to the arid 
plains of Karaman and Konia. 
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Are we to think that some day a scheme of colonisation will_- 
be carried out? The conventions say nothing on this subject. 
On the 5th of March 1908, it is true, the directors of the Com- 
pany, in a letter addressed to the Ministry of Public Works, 
bound themselves ‘ not to bring or plant foreign colonies in the 
neighbourhood of the line.’ The value of this proviso, however, 
may be doubted, for Marshal von der Goltz Pasha stated publicly 
in the spring of 1911 that up to the end of his reign it was the 
desire of Abdul Hamid to see the Germans colonising Asia Minor. 
The Young Turks, it is well known, are strong imitators. of the 
former Sultan on many points. In the Spring of 1903 one of the 
members of the Steinrich Mission, which had surveyed the land 
in the preceding autumn, was entrusted by the Kaiser with the 
duty of visiting the United States to make inquiries into the 
methods of colonisation along the railways. 

Let us look over those immense regions of Western Asia 
where, since the time of the Achemenides, so many empires have 
held sway without ever being able to exercise on the different 
regions and communities—all entombed in a deep particularism— 
any really unifying action. We shall then fully realise the value 
of the German railway line and its annexes. For the first time 
in history, the continuous current of general life will drive these 
individualistic countries out of their different shells. Where the 
Mermnades, the Achemenides, and the Greek, Roman, Arabic, 
and Turkish conquerors failed, there Germany has a good prospect 
of success. 

But now we come to the main feature of this masterpiece. 
These plans, which hardly have any parallel in human history, 
were carried into effect without a single sixpence being risked. 

The ‘Société Ottomane des Chemins-de-Fer de Baghdad’ 
was established with a capital of 15,000,000 francs, of which only 
the half was actually paid up. That modest amount indicates 
that the Company merely acted the part of a broker between 
the Turkish Government, which borrowed the sums necessary 
for the construction of the railways, and the European capitalists. 
Hence a series of complicated arrangements between the two 
parties, which from year to year had to be adapted to circum- 
stances. The entire network of railways from Konia to Bassora 
was divided into sections. At first each section was to be 200 kilo- 
metres long, but in practice it was found necessary afterwards to 
have the sections of unequal lengths. The Ottoman Government 
and the Railway Company concluded separate agreements for 
each section, the different financial and technical problems being 
regulated by such agreements. The first section of about 200 kilo- 
metres from Konia to Eregli is regulated by one of the conven- 
tions signed on the 5th of March 1903. This section was com- 
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pleted and ready for service by October 1904. The second section 
of about 840 kilometres, from Eregli to El Helif, was financed 
by the agreement of the 2nd of June 1908, and for some years 
technical and financial obstacles prevented its completion. A 
passage had to be opened up through the Taurus. This section, 
indeed, has not yet been entirely constructed. The third sec- 
tion, of about 600 kilometres, from El Helif to Baghdad, was the 
subject of the convention signed at Constantinople on the 20th of 
March 1911. 

Finally, the convention respecting the last section of the line 
—from Baghdad to Bassora, about 600 kilometres—is now being 
discussed by Turkish and German statesmen. At the same time, 
the former conventions are being revised, for Near Eastern events 
of the last few years have, of course, modified the financial, poli- 
tical, and territorial situation of the Ottoman Empire, and greatly 
troubled the European marketa. 

When each of these conventions referred to was signed, the 
concessionaires received from the Turkish Government bonds 
representing a nominal capital of 269,110 francs 65 per kilo- 
metre, towards the payment of which a kilometric annuity of 
11,000 francs was allocated, representing 4 per cent. interest, 
and redemption at the end of ninety-nine years. In addition, 
the Ottoman Government guaranteed to the Company minimum 
receipts of 4500 francs per kilometre—the well-known ‘ kilo- 
metric guarantee.’ By the contract of January 1902, a kilo- 
metric annuity of 12,000 francs had been promised to the Com- 
pany ; but then the Company itself, and not the Turkish State, 
was to issue the bonds, assuming in consequence the responsi- 
bility for the deficit existing between their nominal value and 
the amount paid up on them. In 1903 the Turkish State assumed 
this charge. A reduction in the kilometric annuity was therefore 
conceded to it; but the deplorable state of the financial markets 
after the war will deprive it of this advantage. It is now stated 
that the Turkish bonds of the Baghdad Railway will bear interest 
at 5 per cent. This is believed to be one of the results of the 
Berlin negotiations, which are still developing. 

Assured, then, of a total annuity of 15,500 francs per kilo- 
metre, the problem which the Baghdad Railway Company had 
to face, and must still face, is that of securing the corresponding 
capital at the best terms possible on the European markets in 
proportion to its requirements. The ease with which it can 
find the money consequently depends on the sources of the 
revenue allocated by the Turkish Government for the payment 
of the annual sums promised in the agreements. The annual 
charges of the Baghdad Railway, so far as Turkey is concerned, 
will, it is estimated, represent 35,000,000 francs when the line 
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has been at last completed—that is to say, double the charges 
imposed by all the other guaranteed railways. Owing to the 
limited resources of the Turkish Treasury, the obstacles with 
which it is hampered by the Administration of the Public Debt, 
the long Anglo-Franco-Russian hostility—which prevented, up 
to 1907, any increase in the Customs Duties, and even then 
specified what the increased duties were to be used for—to carry 
out the whole of the operation at one time was out of the ques- 
tion. For this reason the line was financed by slow steps, by 
haphazard arrangements, by sections. 

For the first section, that from Konia to Eregli, the Germans 
found the funds on the guarantee of the surplus left from the 
revenues assigned to the Haidar Pasha-Angora line. To increase 
these surpluses, the Anatolian Railway accomplished marvels of 
economy, such as doing away with night trains, and so on. Out 
of the 54,000,000 francs of bonds which had been given to it, 
the Company could only get 46,700,000 francs. Of course, the 
Turkish Government will have to pay the difference. As for 
the Company, once everything had been paid for the construction 
of the first section, it was left with something like 31,000,000 
francs with which to face the rugged barrier of the Taurus Range 
in the second section. Further, having this first section exploited 
by the Anatolian Railway Company in return for a fixed sum 
of 3700 francs per kilometre, though a minimum of 4500 francs 
was guaranteed to it, the Baghdad Railway Company commands 
in this way an annual income of 160,000 francs—a very con- 
venient sum of money, of which full advantage has been taken. 

To construct the important section of the line from Eregli to 
El Helif, as well as its branch from Tel-Habesh to Aleppo, the 
Deutsche Bank gave, as a guarantee, the surplus revenue of 
the funds made over to the Administration of the Public Debt 
in 1881. Claims to that surplus had been partly given up in 1903 
by the said administration, and from the end of 1911 these sur- 
pluses were in a great measure to be freed from some former 
mortgages. The Aghnams of the Vilayets of Konia, Adana, and 
Aleppo served as supplementary guarantees. 

The capitalists were found, but with the greatest difficulty, 
and in insufficient numbers. As the Company, no doubt, did 
not wish to spend the 35,000,000 francs of net profit realised on 
the former section, many years passed without. the work on the 
railway making any headway. In the spring of 1911, in spite 
of several attempts at floating a loan—one of them in Amster- 
dam—70 per cent. of the bonds had not been disposed of. Finally, 
if we may judge from what we know of the convention of the 20th 
of March 1911, the securities allocated to the 600 kilometres of 


railway to be built between El Helif and Baghdad are the tithes 
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appropriated to the Anatolian Railway (Haidar Pasha-Konia), 
which this latter railway makes little use of, and the surplus of 
the Public Debt already made over to the second section. 

The financial history of the Baghdad Railway Company in 
the course of the last few years is very difficult to follow on 
account of important alterations which were made in the plans 
previously drawn up when they were carried out. What is the 
exact amount of the value of the bonds issued? We do not 
think it has exceeded 240,000,000 francs to 250,000,000 francs. In 
order to reach Bassora a probably higher amount will still be 
required. 

At all events, the French financiers, who are parties to the 
Franco-German agreement of the 4th of September last, have 
Baghdad bonds in hand on which they have advanced 
90,000,000 francs. As their previous engagements allowed them 
to participate to the extent of 30 per cent., this is an easy 
calculation to make. 

Having to contend against adverse circumstances, incapable 
of engaging in a great operation which would have provided 
them with the necessary funds at a single stroke, incapable of 
obtaining the resources which alone would have permitted them 
to guarantee such an operation—resources which are enumerated 
in a letter addressed to the Porte on the 31st of January 1902 
(viz. the State monopolies, unification of the debt, and increases 
in customs dues), the Deutsche Bank toyed with the difficulties, 
eluded them, unravelled them from time to time, very humbly, 
very pettily. It was financiers of the Fabius Cunctator type who 
came on the scene. To-day matters are no doubt changed. 
Having forced the enterprise upon their helpless rivals, and upon 
a Turkey which dismemberment has rendered even more docile 
than in the past, if that were possible, the promoters of the 
Baghdad Railway will pass on to the brisk and prompt realisation 
of their scheme. 

Already, in the course of the last three years, the progress 
of the work has been hastened. No longer, in order that its 
work might be pressed forward, has the Company relied solely 
upon the money obtained on the basis of Ottoman credit. 
It has disbursed money for which it will, in return, secure more 
than adequate compensation from the Turks—there need be no 
doubt about that. In April 1913, in order to have some cash 
in hand, the Deutsche Bank sold to a group of Austrian bankers 
its controlling share in the- Oriental railways. On all the sec- 
tions between Adana and Baghdad the work is being carried out 
simultaneously. At the time of writing I am told that only 
100 kilometres still remain to be constructed. The line already 
crosses the Euphrates on a temporary bridge, and extends forty 
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kilometres further on. From Baghdad the rails have been laid 
for a distance of 140 kilometres northwards. The chief gap is 
still to be found in the Taurus Range east of Adana. On the 
best authority I am assured that trains will run through to 
Baghdad early in 1917. 

After all, the long temporising which events have forced upon 
the Germans has served them well. It has lulled their adver- 
saries and caused them to attach an exaggerated value to the 
policy of abstention. While they were vainly eloquent in the 
intervals between their slumbers, the immense German task 
was being accomplished gradually at an initial risk of 7,500,000 
francs. 

Why is it that England, France, and Russia, whose historical 
interests cannot fail to be seriously injured by the German enter- 
prise, have allowed it to become an accomplished fact? Be- 
cause of their fear of taking the necessary initiative, because 
of their cowardly confidence in the unexpected, in the deus ex 
machina who would suddenly arise and endow the directors of the 
Triple Entente with that sureness of vision and that firmness of 
action in which they had been completely lacking for the last ten 
years. They began by allowing the Germans, although they 
were the latest arrivals in the East, to obtain the concession. 
Let us not speak of Russia, whose mot d’ordre until the Potsdam 
meeting had been ‘ Not a single railway in Asia. Nature herself 
gives us a monopoly of economic and political action, which means 
of transport, opening the way to rival civilisations, would destroy. 
Let the immense Russian glacier, borne onwards by its own 
weight, sweep over the plains of Asia Minor.’ But England! 
and France! Before Germany became so formidable at Constan- 
tinople, both of them had an opportunity of forging an iron link 
between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. Nothing now 
remains of the plans of Colonel Chesney, which ripened for forty 
years under various forms, and were approved in 1872 by a Par- 
liamentary Commission over which Sir Stafford Northcote pre- 
sided. In subsequent years, as we all know, Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches had the effect of completely alienating the English 
Cabinet from the Sultan. ‘ You cannot imagine the terror with 
which Mr. Gladstone inspires the Sultan,’ one who knew him 
well told me ; and even in the days of the Conservative Ministry 
he continually asked the different Ambassadors whether they 
thought Mr. Gladstone was likely to return to power. 

At one time France had the Baghdad Railway in her hands. 
When M. Paul Cambon, who had spent six very active years at 
Constantinople, was transferred to London, he had obtained for 
his country all the elements of the vast enterprise. The Damascus- 
Hamah Company had been granted the right to carry its rails as 
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far as the Euphrates. It was thus in a position to put an end 
to all the other transcontinental projects. Moreover, it had 
obtained the concession of the navigation on the Euphrates. 
Owing to the weakness of politicians and financiers these fine 
positions were abandoned without a struggle, and one witnessed 
the amusing spectacle of the Damascus-Hamah Company, under 
the guidance of a pusillanimous director, buying back at a great 
‘price (1,000,000 francs) the right of constructing the Beirut light 
railway which it had imprudently ceded. 

The era of the great English and French Ambassadors was 
closed now. The post once occupied by Stratford de Redcliffe was 
filled in succession by Sir Nicholas O’Conor and Sir Gerard 
Lowther. M.Cambon was succeeded by MM. Constans and Bom- 
pard. Of these four men only one, M. Constans, was fitted for 
his réle. Yet he seems never to have taken the Baghdad Railway 
seriously. He was unwilling to recognise the peril. Deprived of 
all general guidance, English and French interests established 
themselves as best they could. All efforts were confined to con- 
necting the marts on the coast with those on the border of the 
desert. No attempt was made to embark upon great organic 
enterprises. The acme of lack of system and insight will be shown 
by M. Bompard in the course of the negotiations which are still 
proceeding. Confronted by the triumphant Baghdad Railway, 
and anxious to cut a good figure at any cost, he will ask for 
railway concessions anywhere, heeding nothing but the total 
number of kilometres. This is the ‘ Kilometre Hunger’ about 
which the German papers have cracked jokes. This utter bank- 
ruptcy of great men is a point upon which it is necessary to 
insist. It explains the bankruptcy of the Governments which 
were occupied elsewhere. But worse is to come. Not only are 
the Residents unable to direct their Governments; they even 
thwart them. There are quarrels among English financiers, 
quarrels among French financiers, quarrels between both groups, 
which even the realisation of the Entente Cordiale has not been 
able to stop. When reviewing the long financial negotiations of 
the last few years one often meets with Franco-German initia- 
tives, occasionally with Anglo-German initiatives, but very rarely, 
if ever, with Anglo-French initiatives. 

I do not desire to enter into further details. I have said 
enough to show the advantage which a man like Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein could derive from such circumstances. From 
the outset German business men find in him a discreet yet bold 
adviser. Think of the difficulty of the task, of the antiquity of 
the English and French foundations (old-established banks and 
railways built in former times) ; think of the power which the two 
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countries had exercised for ages in the Eastern Mediterranean ! 
But intelligence, savoir faire, will-power, form part of the equip- 
ment of the newcomers. In reality, compared with their German 
colleague, who is almost isolated, the representatives of England 
and France—the one armed with the protectorate over the Catho- 
lics and the other with the protectorate conceded by the Cyprus 
Convention (1878)—are actually Chiefs of State. Chiefs worthy 
of this position have known how to use it to extraordinary advan- 
tage. But there are no more of them. Look at the groups and 
the battle in the summer of the year preceding the publication 
of the iradé of the concession (1899). On the 6th of May of the 
same year the representatives of the Deutsche Bank and of the 
Anatolian Railway, Herren Siemens, Gwinner, and Huguenin, 
came to an understanding with the chiefs of the three prin- 
cipal French groups (Banque Impériale Ottomane, Compagnie de 
Chemin de Fer Smyrne-Cassaba, and Régie Générale des Travaux 
Publics), MM. Berger, Auboyneau, de Sarty, de Bidermann, and 
Vitali. Assured of forty per cent. in the enterprise, the French- 
men become its defenders. The Smyrna-Cassaba Company is 
responsible for the understanding. For some years it has been 
living in dread of an alliance between the Anatolian Railway 
and the English line, its rival—the Smyrna-Dineir—an alliance 
which would starve it to death. It enters into a preliminary 
understanding with the Germans in 1894, which in 1899 becomes 
more definite. The plan for a French railway from Konia to 
Baghdad, drawn up by the engineer Charles Cottard (without 
kilometric guarantees), has had to be abandoned as the capital was 
not found. Thus supported, the Germans flatter the particular 
ideas and whims of the Sultan. They address memoranda to 
him in which the whole policy of the Baghdad Railway— 
eminently appropriate for an Oriental milieu—is clearly laid down. 
Apparent sacrifices are made; but a tight hold is kept on sub- 
stantial realities. ‘Desirous of avoiding all competition the 
Company will build the line without guarantees.’ 

It simply demands that the guarantees granted to the existing 
lines (the Anatolian Railways) shall be paid in full for a period 
of six years ; in other words, a subsidy of 3,400,0001. in six instal- 
ments. This isa beginning. Once all rivals have been removed, 
the Sultan will gradually be brought round to the ‘ reinforced’ 
kilometric guarantee of the contract of January 1902, and then 
to the guarantee, coupled with a State loan, of the contract of 
March 1903. Finally, while the English ‘ competing’ project has 
no other pretension than the economic development of the dis- 
tricts through which it passes, the German project is presented 
as @ promoter of the strategic interests of the Empire. It will 
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avoid the coast, Adana, and Alexandretta. No doubt the Sultan 
was told ‘ We shall place the military transports of Your Majesty 
beyond the reach of English guns.’ 

An alternative English project is supported by the Rechnitzer 
group (a financier of Hungarian origin established in London). 
It suggests a line through Konia, Adana, Alexandretta, Aleppo, 
and Baghdad, built without guarantees. We have seen how the 
Germans were able to derive support for their arguments even 
from this scheme. The very moderation of the English works 
to their disadvantage. Are not these people, it is suggested, who 
have no need of the good offices of the Turks in order to obtain 
capital, really too independent? The story of English ambitions 
in Mesopotamia is spread abroad. The reason is easily under- 
stood. On the 26th of November 1903 Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, favoured by an Imperial audience, attempts a last 
effort. The iradé of the Baghdad concession is obtained. As soon 
as this business is concluded, the comedy of ‘ internationalisa- 
tion’ is played in order, by lulling rival interests, to permit the 
promoters to carry out their scheme. 

The Baghdad Railway Company, officially Ottoman, is man- 
aged by an Administrative Council of twenty-seven members— 
eight Frenchmen, four Turks, two Swiss, one Austrian, one 
Italian, and eleven Germans, three of whom are delegates of the 
Anatolian Railway Company, the prime mover in the affair. 
The object of this diversity of composition is doubtless to mask 
as much as possible the German direction of the enterprise, so 
as to open the financial markets to the great brokerage operation 
to which allusion has already been made. The German majority 
on the Administrative Council (the Italians, Austrians, and Swiss 
are nothing more than sleeping partners) is apparent to every- 
body. In 1899 the Company, with a great flourish of trumpets, 
proclaims itself International. In June 1909, in the pages of this 
very Review, Herr Gwinner writes a long article to prove that 
the Company is indeed open to everybody.’ Nevertheless, since 
the end of 1899 there have been a few little facts to prove the 
unalterable decision of the Germans to remain absolute masters 
of the affair. As the English newspapers comment upon the 
check to their compatriots, and appear to regard it as quite natural 
that British capital should have a share in the enterprise, on 
the 1st of December the Kélnische Zeitung remarks ‘ We do not 
know that there is any question of admitting English capital,’ 
and a few days previously the Neues Wiener Tagblatt had said 
‘In any case the direction must remain exclusively German.’ 
On the 8th of December the Constantinople correspondent of the 


‘The Baghdad Railway and the Question of British Co-operation,’ by 
Arthur von Gwinner, Nineteenth Century and After, June 1909. 
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Frankfurter Zeitung, whose close relations with Baron Marschall 
are well known, writes ‘A short time ago certain important 
English financiers invited Herr Siemens to come to London in 
order to negotiate the terms for their participation. Herr 
Siemens’s reply was a refusal. ‘‘ Come to Berlin,’’ he said, ‘‘ if 
you wish to take part in the enterprise.’’ ’ 

As soon as the concession is acquired by the Germans, the 
official attitude of Russia, France, and England—the three coun- 
tries threatened by the Baghdad Railway—finds expression in 
the following manner. 

The reasons for Russian hostility have already been indicated : 
‘As few Asiatic railways as possible.’ These reasons persist. 
And against the Baghdad Railway—a strategic line of anti- 
Russian concentration—these reasons are stronger than against 
any other line. The Russian Government is satisfied to a cer- 
tain extent by obtaining Germany’s consent to the southern line 
(that finally adopted) being substituted for the northern line, a 
prolongation of the Angora line towards Baghdad, which was at 
first examined. Moreover, the Russian Ambassador, M. Zino- 
vieff, imposes upon the Porte the agreement known as that of 
the Black Sea (1899). In the north-eastern part of Asia Minor 
Russia will have the right of constructing the railways which 
Turkey will not build for herself. But these guarantees do not 
completely disarm Russia’s suspicions in regard to the Baghdad 
Railway. On the contrary, she prepares to attack it. Her 
opposition will be unceasing. She carefully examines the con- 
tracts of 1903 and ascertains that she has a first mortgage on the 
‘tithes’ of the Vilayet of Konia and of the Sanjaks of Aleppo 
and Urfa, the securities which were first indicated. She obtains 
a change in the securities. The increase of 3 per cent. in the 
Turkish Customs, the State monopolies, the conversion of the 
Debt—all projects that are dear to the directors of the Baghdad 
Railway, and through which a vast combined operation should 
become possible—are bitterly contested in St. Petersburg. And 
let somebody go there to hint at possible participation! In the 
winter of 1898-99 a refusal had been signified by M. (now Count) 
Witte to some English financiers, who endeavoured to concentrate 
the threatened interests. 

As usual, the Russians, when they meet with any opposition 
on the part of Turkey, threaten her. To remedy this strategic 
weakness of Russia, says the Novoye Vremya, let us conclude an 
agreement with independent Bulgaria. Let us transform Burgas 
into a naval base which shall be at the service of our Black Sea 
fieet. It would be interesting to inquire whether the Russo- 
Bulgarian Military Convention of 1903 did not result from this 
train of ideas. While offering this threat, Russia looks round for 
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the compensation which may possibly be obtained when tem- 
porising and indirect methods may seem to be preferable to action. 
And already Germany, who never wishes to quarrel absolutely 
with her, indicates Persia as a place where she may strengthen 
her position while England is engaged in South Africa. 

A first definition of the official attitude of France is given 
by M. Delcassé in the Chamber of Deputies on the 24th of March 
1902. In this declaration the Minister makes French participa- 
tion subject to two conditions : 

1. The French element in the construction, exploitation, and 
management of the enterprise shall be given a share absolutely 
equal to that of the most favoured foreign element. 

2. The Russian element shall have full power to enter the 
definitive Company which is to be formed. 

Either these words have no meaning, or they signify that the 
management of the Baghdad Railway is to become Franco- 
Russian. This throws much light upon the illusions cherished 
in Paris at this period, after the timid administrators of the 
Damascus-Hamah Railway had been permitted to abandon their 
rights without striking a blow. These illusions go even further. 
In March 1902 Lord Lansdowne and M. Cambon, who are already 
laying the foundations of the Entente Cordiale and of the Triple 
Entente, discuss the Baghdad Railway, and Lord Lansdowne 
declares : ‘ We cannot view the enterprise with a favourable eye 
unless English interests and English capital are placed upon a 
footing of equality with the interests and capital of the most 
favoured nation.” The synthesis of these Anglo-Franco-Russian 
opinions would therefore be a combination of the following kind : 

Germany ; ‘ ; : . 80 per cent. 
France . y rl % . . 80 . 
England : . . . 30 - 
Russia . ; M 3 ‘ eh Pe 

To state this solution is to demonstrate its absurdity. The 
game was indeed a good one for the men of Berlin. They were 
given the opportunity of remaining uncompromising without 
losing any of the advantages of moderation. The downfall of 
this attempt at an Anglo-Franco-Russian combination (more or 
less avowed) was rapid. 

Russia was the first to disappear. During his visit to 
St. Petersburg in 1901 M. Delcassé had attempted to win Russia’s 
support for the solution which was to be defined by him in March 
1902. The Tsar, it would seem, had yielded to his arguments, 
but M. Witte remained obstinate, and finally the latter gained 
the day. 

England was the next. A clear idea of her attitude is to be 
obtained from the statements made by Lord Cranborne in January 
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1902, by Mr. Balfour on the 8th, 9th, and 23rd of April 1903, 
and by Lord Lansdowne on the 6th of May of the same year. 
Making the best of a bad business, England steers her course by 
the German success obtained in the autumn of 1899. But she 
still believes in the purely economic character of the business. 
This is sufficiently proved by the discussion between Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Gibson Bowles in the House of Commons on the 9th of 
April. Speaking of the Baghdad Railway Mr. Balfour appeared 
to think that the Germans and the French were on a footing of 
equality. ‘The question is,’ he said, ‘to know whether the 
French and the Germans ought to monopolise the construction 
of the Asia Minor Railways.’ Not seeing, or not desiring to see, 
the breadth of the German designs, the Cabinet believes in good 
faith that a place equal to that of France and that of Germany 
can be conceded to England in the enterprise. And, sustained 
by this hope, the Cabinet follows the negotiations which take 
place between the Deutsche Bank and the groups of Sir Ernest 
Cassel, Sir Clinton Dawkins, etc. The condition of our partici- 
pation, it says, is that every transcontinental line, including the 
lines of the Anatolian Company, will be built, exploited, and 
administered by an international company in which French, 
English, and Germans will have equal rights. A confidential 
letter from Sir Clinton Dawkins to Herr Gwinner, quoted in the 
article in the Nineteenth Century and After referred to above, 
seems to show that an agreement on that basis was nearly reached. 
But in the sitting of the House of Commons on the 23rd of April 
Mr. Balfour points out precisely that no assurances of perfect 
equality have been given, and that a deadlock had been reached. 
Moreover, how is it possible to admit that after making so many 
efforts the Germans should have resigned themselves to abandon- 
ing the game by opening their ranks to the French and the 
English, between whom signs of a rapprochement were already 
apparent? (King Edward arrived in Paris on the Ist of May 
1903.) The course of events shows the improbability of this 
hypothesis. 

Though the English groups have withdrawn the French con- 
tinue the negotiations. The Russians and the English being 
no longer in the game, and the declarations of M. Delcassé still 
holding good, the question for the French is how to obtain a 
half share in the business and an equal voice in its management. 
By the end of October it becomes perfectly clear that all the 
efforts in this direction will be fruitless. M. Delcassé—six 
months after Mr. Balfour—must also signify his refusal. On 
the 19th of November in the Chamber of Deputies he publicly 
renews it. The shares of the Baghdad Railway will not be quoted 
on the Bourse. 
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Up till 1910, to the Potsdam period, from time to time, there 
is a resumption of these vain negotiations, which are favourable 
to the Germans because they encourage among many statesmen 
the foolish hope that after all the enterprise is beyond the power 
of the young Empire, and that Germany will end by giving way 
with a bad grace on points which she was unwilling to concede 
in 1903. Empty talk by financiers is in circulation. As soon 
as the conversation seems likely to take a more serious tone it 
fades away. An incident of this kind takes place in 1906. There 
is another towards the end of 1909—a necessary preliminary to 
the political campaign to which Germany will presently resort, in 
order to carry those positions which still hold out in St. Peters- 
burg and London, and in order to bring the Tsar to Potsdam. 


A. G&RAUD 
(To be concluded.) 





THE ARMY AND THE CIVIL POWER 


‘We want the Army to be a popular institution and not a menace to 
civil liberty..—The Right Hon. R. B. Hatpann, Secretary of State for 
War, in evidence before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
1908, 


Unver English law a Government can rarely, if ever, act 
provocatively in the case of purely political movements. Its 
difficulty is to act at all. At every step it has to keep pace 
with the common law. If it merely assembles troops in a 
certain place it, or rather its agents, may be liable to answer 
for a breach of the law.' ‘ There is,’ it has been said, ‘a chink 
in the chain armour of civilised countries : society is conducted 
on the assumption that murder will not be committed.’ So too 
there is a chink in the armour of an English Government; the 
law proceeds on the assumption that civil war is unthinkable. 
Consequently it makes no provision for it. It does not recognise 
that ‘intermediate state between war and peace,’ that état de 
siége, which enables the Governments of other countries to take 
arms against a sea of civil troubles by suspending the rights of 
private individuals in the interests of public safety. It can meet 
force by force, but it can do little or nothing against a mere 
display of force which has not yet resulted in a breach of the 
peace. 

The Government can, it is true, institute prosecutions for 
the use of seditious language as being calculated to provoke a 
breach of the peace ; it can compel offenders to find sureties for 
keeping the peace; it can indict them for treason or treason- 
felony. But all these are remedies primarily against individuals, 
and although the law recognises, in the case of conspiracy and 
of the Riot Act, ‘a potency in numbers when combined which 
it cannot overlook,’ * it is peculiarly powerless against political 
associations. Unlike many Continental countries, we have no 


1 See the admirable exposition of the law by Mr. Haldane in his evidence 
before the Select Committee on the Employment of the Military in cases of 
Disturbance (No. 236 of 1908): ‘It may be perfectly legal for the military to 
march up and along a certain street, but if their doing so will unnecessarily 
and unjustifiably bring about a disturbance the military may find themselves 
breaking the law.’ 

2 Mr. Justice Harlan in Northern Securities Co. v. United States, U.S. Rep. 
no, 217 (1903). 
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laws (except one) which make associations as such unlawful with- 
out express authorisation. True, the mere fact of association may 
constitute important evidence of an overt act in the trial of an 
indictment for treason, and the mere agreement of two or more 
persons to effect ‘a public mischief’ has been held (though it 
is by no means certain it would be held to-day) to be a criminal 
conspiracy. There is, moreover, a law on the Statute Book 
against illegal drilling, but its meaning is obscure, its enforce- 
ment infrequent, and its evasion not difficult.* The law of 
treason and treason-felony may seem pretty comprehensive in 
its liberal construction of ‘levying war’ wherever there is any 
attempt by concerted violence to overawe or intimidate either 
House of Parliament so as to frighten them into doing or not 
doing what otherwise they would not or would have done. So 
it is, but we have to remember that so long as violent senti- 
ments are confined to oral utterances without explicit reference 
to some treasonable design they do not constitute treason. They 
may constitute ‘ sedition,’ but it is notorious that the law as to 
seditious language has undergone a great deal of attrition during 
the last hundred years, and that its bias is distinctly in favour 
of the free expression of opinion, however hostile to the Govern- 
ment it may be. An adjective will go a long way in giving 
immunity, and to say it is a ‘ Liberal’ Government you are 
declaiming against may constitute a plausible defence in answer 
to a charge of sedition, however little it might avail in an indict- 
ment for treason. It thus remains true that politicians may 
go very far, may say very much, and do a great deal of mischief, 
and yet keep within the law. At the present moment we are 
confronted with a kind of rebellion by innuendo, which, con- 
ducted as it is by gentlemen learned in the law, serves to exhibit 
with peculiar emphasis the disabilities which our law imposes 
upon any Government faced by prospective rebellion. 

All this is but to say that it is always difficult, and often 
impossible, for an English Government to take preventive 
measures against civil strife. Unless it can establish to the satis- 
faction of a jury * that an actual breach of the law of the character 


* 60 Geo. 3 and 1 Geo. 4, cap. 1, ‘an Act to prevent the training of persons 
to the use of arms and to the practice of military evolutions and exercises.’ 
The Act prohibits all meetings and assemblies for such purposes, unless authorised 
by ‘ His Majesty or the Lieutenant or two Justices of the Peace of any County, 
by commission or otherwise.’ Apparently Justices may exercise their discretion 
in the matter. Needless to say, however, the Act does not enable them to 
authorise drilling or meetings for purposes which are unlawful per se, e.g. which 


are treasonable in design. 
* The only exception to this is the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 


Act, 50 & 51 Vict. cap. 20 (see Statutes Revised, vol. xvii.), which provides, 
after proclamation, for the extension of summary jurisdiction to cases of 
criminal conspiracy, riot, intimidation, and unlawful assembly. 
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already described has been committed it is powerless. It can- 
not suspend the ordinary law for its convenience. Unless such 
a state of ‘war’ already exists as virtually to supersede their 
jurisdiction ° the courts of law may at any time inquire whether 
‘war’ exists or continues to exist, and consequently whether 
the resort to extraordinary powers by the Government to suppress 
disturbance is justified. A mere proclamation will never be 
judicially noticed; mere ‘disturbance’ is never regarded as a 
proper return to a writ of Habeas Corpus. Not until the Ulster 
*‘ Covenanters ’ so conduct themselves as to suspend civil Govern- 
ment altogether will a state of ‘ war’ arise, and perhaps not even 
then. A mere riot, it is hardly necessary to observe, does not 
constitute a state of war. In short, the Government cannot 
create a state of war of its own motion, and until such a state 
arises it can issue no commands which are not lawful at common 
law. 

All this is, or should be, familiar to lawyers, but it may well 
be obscure to soldiers. Hence, doubtless, the recent misunder- 
standing on the part of certain officers stationed in Ireland as 
to the nature of the commands which might be given them. But 
that misunderstanding cannot have extended to the Unionist 
leaders, some of them lawyers eminent in the profession which 
they adorn, and I cannot but think that they have sedulously 
confused the minds of the ‘ plain men ’ who hold commissions 
in His Majesty’s Army as to what the Government might order 
them todo. Those lawyers ought to know, and must know, that 
the Government cannot order officers to ‘shoot down’ Ulster 
‘loyalists’ in cold blood. The Government could not order its 
soldiers to shoot them down if it would, unless such a situation 
had already arisen that it was legally bound to shoot them down 
even if it would not. The Government’s right in this respect 
is exactly proportionate to its duty. It is a misdemeanour not 
to shoot if there is legal justification for doing so, and it is equally 
@ misdemeanour, nay, it is a felony, to shoot if there is not. The 
Minister or officer who issued orders to use more force than was 
necessary would, if anyone were killed as a result, be liable to be 
indicted for murder or manslaughter. The ‘ necessity ’ must be 
susceptible of proof in a court of common law. An officer can 
and must exercise his discretion when the moment to shoot 
arrives; he must go where he is commanded by the War Office 


5 All that the famous Marais case, A.C. [1902], 109, can, I think, be said 
to have decided is that the Courts should not interfere while war is actually 
raging, and that the mere fact that they are sitting is not, as it was formerly 
thought to be, conclusive evidence that there is no such state of war as 
would justify the exercise of martial law. Their Lordships were careful to 
limit the scope of this decision in a subsequent case, A.G. of Natal v. Tilonko, 
L.T.R. vol. xcv. p. 853. 
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to go, but he need not, indeed he must not, do what he is com- 
manded to do when he gets there, if it appears to him that the 
persons whom he encounters are not breaking the law. No 
one is more concerned to impress this upon him than the Govern- 
ment itself. It has done so.* If the minds of the officers had 
not been so industriously confused by Unionist casuistry and 
Unionist rhetoric they would have realised this and might never 
have gone astray. 

I have gone into these matters in greater detail in the pages 
which follow, and I have thought it well to give particular atten- 
tion to the duties of the military in the case of industrial dis- 
turbance, for it cannot be doubted that the doctrines of con- 
scientious objection now urged in the case of Ulster on behalf 
of the officers will find only too many advocates for their exten- 
sion to soldiers in the ranks in case of a strike. There has already 
been abundant evidence of that, and all the ingenuity in the 
world will not enable the Opposition to discriminate between the 
two cases, for the discrimination rests on no intelligible ground, 
and can only be made, if at all, by such a violent abuse of legal 
terminology as prays in aid questions of change of allegiance, 
cession of territory, and transfer of sovereignty, questions which 
have absolutely no bearing whatsoever upon the state of affairs 
contemplated by the establishment of a subordinate Parliament 
in Dublin. 

II 


THE Duty OF THE CIVIL AND MiniTaRy AUTHORITIES IN THE CASE 
OF DISTURBANCE 


I have remarked that superior orders constitute no legal 
justification for committing a crime. Every man, whether soldier 
or civilian, is supposed to know the law and to be answerable 
for any breach of it which he may commit. The requisition of 
a magistrate does not relieve the officer of the duty of exercising 
his discretion to use no more force than is legally necessary. ‘The 
degree of his responsibility will, however, depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. If he is hurriedly summoned 
from a distance and is therefore not in a position to form his own 
judgment upon the facts, the requisition of the mag’strate will 
protect him, because although he cannot allege a mistake of law, 
he can, in Lord Haldane’s words,’ allege a mistake of fact. If, 
on the other hand, he is commanded to go to a certain place by 


* See the King’s Regulations (1912), Par. 964, as amended by Mr. Haldane 
in 1908, with the design of emphasising the discretion of the officer. The new 
Special Army Order (March 27, 1914) neither adds to nor detracts from this. 

* See Report of Select Committee on Employment of Military in Cases of 
Disturbance (No. 236 of 1908), evidence of Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, and 
Special Army Order of December 17, 1908. To the same effect Foster’s Crown 
Law, pp. 263 and 265, and Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, p. 42. 
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the War Office, without the intervention of the magistrates, then 
the degree of responsibility cast upon him will be correspondingly 
greater. He cannot refuse to go to the place; to do so would be 
an act of military disobedience ; but when he gets there he is in 
a better position, in nine cases out of ten, than is the War Office, 
to judge what degree of force it is necessary for him to use, and 
such judgment he must exercise. On the other hand, if he is 
summoned by the magistrates he must not await the commands 
of the War Office before he decides to go. He need not, as in 
the case of a command from the War Office, obey that summons, 
for mere disobedience to a summons from the civil power is not an 
offence at common law, and ex hypothesi it is not an offence against 
military law; but if it should turn out that serious disturbance 
resulted from his not going, he would be liable to be indicted for 
a@ misdemeanour at common law. 

In this respect a soldier is in exactly the same position as 
a civilian. ‘ Red coats or white coats, it makes no difference.’ * 
A soldier from the point of view of the common law is ‘ only 
@ civilian armed in a particular manner,’*® and he has no more 
right to use his arms than a civilian has. That right depends 
entirely on the circumstances of the case. A civilian cannot use 
arms to repress a mere breach of the peace, but he can do so 
to prevent a felony.*® He can, for example, use arms to repress 
a riot which, from being a misdemeanour, has, owing to the 
violence employed by the rioters or to their refusal to disperse 
within an hour of the reading of the Proclamation under the Riot 
Act, attained the proportions of a felony. But just because the 
military carry deadly weapons, and just because the soldiers are 
bound by military law to obey any commands their officers may 
give, even though they be unlawful at common law, the authori- 
ties have laid it down that the military should only be employed 
by the civil power when all other resources fail them. It is for 
this reason also that they have emphasised the necessity for a 
greater exercise of restraint on the part of officers in acting on 
their own initiative than would be expected of a civilian. The 

* Cp. B. v. Gilliam. 

* Cp. Bowen, L.J., in Report on the Featherstone Riots 1893 (c. 7234). 

%” Cp. Handcock v. Baker, 2 B. & P. 234: ‘There is a great difference 
between the right of a private person in the case of intended felony and of 
breach of the peace. It is lawful for a private person to do anything to 
prevent the perpetration of a felony.’ (This, however, is putting it rather too 
broadly.) But in the case of a riot he would do well to act under the orders 
of the Justices or Sheriff. ‘It is the more discreet way for everyone in such 
a case to attend and be assistant to the Justices, Sheriffs, or other Ministers of 
the King in the doing of it,’ Opinion of the Judges in ‘The Case of Arms,’ 
Popham’s Rep. 121. 

11 Cp. The Memorandum of a Secretary at War, quoted in Clode’s Military 
Forces of the Crown, ii. 636, when he speaks of the duty of the military to 
exercise ‘ greater restraint.’ 


Vou. LXXV—No. 447 38 
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position is well put by Tindal C.J. in his charge to the Grand 
Jury at Bristol in 1832 : 

Every private person may lawfully endeavour, of his own authority, 
and without any warrant or sanction of the magistrates, to suppress a 
riot by every means in his power—and not only has he authority, but 
it is his bounden duty as a good subject of the King to perform this 
to the utmost of his ability. The law acknowledges no distinction in this 
respect between the private citizen and the soldier. . .. If the one is 
bound to attend the call of the civil magistrate, so is the other.... If 
the one may interfere for that purpose, when the occasion demands it, 
without the requisition of the magistrate, so may the other too; if the 
one may employ arms for that purpose, when arms are necessary, the 
soldier may do the same. Undoubtedly the same exercise of discretion 
[to wait for the magistrate] . . . ought to operate in a still stronger 
degree upon a military force. 

Thus the soldier does not put off the duties of the civilian, 
to assist in keeping the peace, when he puts on the uniform of 
the soldier, but the degree of discretion he is required to exercise 
in regard to the occasion of their performance would appear to 
be somewhat greater than that demanded of the civilian. This 
applies to the officer because he has men under his command 
who are bound to obey his orders; he is responsible not only, 
like the civilian, for the exercise of any force personally exerted 
by him, but also for the force he exercises through others.** He 
should therefore be the more disposed to await the summons 
of the magistrate. But none the less that summons once 
issued does not absolve him, as many have been inclined to 
believe,’* from exercising his discretion as to whether he will 
comply with it. 

Needless to say, the representative of the civil power must 
also exercise his discretion as to whether the circumstances are 
such as to justify him in summoning the military to his aid. As 
a Tule he is apt to err on the side of an excess of caution, and 
nearly all the cases with which I am acquainted are cases in which 
a magistrate has been proceeded against—usually by an inform- 
ation at the instance of the Attorney General—not for doing too 
much but for doing too little.* Needless to say, they are cases 

12 Cp. The Memorandum of Sir John Scott printed in Clode, ii. 645, where 
he says that the military, although they cannot be called in except under the 
same circumstances as would justify the magistrate in calling upor civilians, 
‘ still act as military’ in giving their assistance. In other words, the bonds of 
discipline are not relaxed. 

18 There are several remarks in the case of Redford v. Birley which would 
seem to suggest this. Cp. State Trials, I. (N.S.), p. 1255, 1214, and (at 1220) : 
‘It appears to me that the military, being called in, are not answerable for the 
judgment of the magistrates.’ This is putting it much too broadly. Some of 
the War Office Memoranda printed in Clode’s Appendices err on the same side. 

14 The case of R. v. Gilliam (1768), in which a magistrate was put on trial 
for murder for having ordered the military to fire on the crowd with fatal 


results, is exceptional. But Mr. Gilliam was acquitted, it being clearly shown 
that there was a riot and that the rioters refused to disperse after the 


Proclamation had been read. 
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of riot, and in such cases it has been sought to establish, firstly, 
that there is a riot within the common law definition of a dis- 
turbance of the peace by three persons at least who have actually 
entered on the execution of their purpose in such a violent manner 
as to alarm at least one person of reasonable firmness and 
courage.** Such a riot is, however, only a misdemeanour, and 
cannot, as such, be suppressed with firearms. A magistrate who 
under such circumstances neglects to call in the military has not 
omitted to do his duty,’* and therefore something more has to 
be proved—namely that the rioters used such violence—for 
example, committed or attempted to commit arson or murder— 
as to have been guilty of a felony. In the case of felonious violence 
a greater degree of force, indeed any amount of force that may 
be necessary to suppress the riot, may be employed, and it is 
consequently cases of this gravity that have furnished the occasion 
of proceedings against magistrates for neglect of duty. Under 
such circumstances a magistrate may either order *’ the military 
to fire at once, or, if he desires to act with greater caution, he 
may read the statutory Proclamation under the Riot Act and await 
the expiry of one hour after reading it. It is a common error that 
such reading is necessary; but, as Mansfield pointed out,’* this 
is merely ‘a step in terrorem and of gentleness’; it makes the 
conduct of the crowd in continuing together a felony, but their 
conduct may have already become felonious without it. It serves 
to warn the people and to protect the magistrate, but it is still 
material to show that the crowd could not have been dispersed 
without resort to it. The general duty of the magistrate can 
only be expressed in general terms; he must do ‘ what a firm 
and constant man would have done.’ The officer is not absolved 
from responsibility by the magistrate’s presence nor the magis- 
trate by the officer’s; they must consult together. The officer 
is perfectly entitled to give his advice to fire,’® or not to fire *°; 
and if such advice is given it will be material evidence as to the 
degree of blame resting upon the magistrate for acting or omitting 
to act. As Littledale J. remarked in Rex v. Pinney: ‘If he 

18 Cp. the definitions in R. v. Grahame (1888), 16 Cox 427, and Field v. 
Receiver of Metropolitan Police [1907], 2 K.B. 860. 

16 In the case of an unlawful assembly, not amounting to a riot, he must 
—— best to disperse it with the aid of the police, cp. 2. v. Neale, 9 C. & P. 
431. 

17 As to the actual giving of the order there has been a change since 1895. 
See below. 

18 In R. v. Kennett, 5 C. & P. 282. 

19 In the case of #. v. Kennett the Attorney-General laid stress on the fact 
that the officers who were present urged the Lord Mayor to read the Proclama- 
tion; he refused to do so. This was, however, not conclusive. It was necessary 
also to show that the mob was committing a felony—in this case they were 
engaged in burning down houses. 

2° PR. v. Pinney, 5 C. & P. pp. 272-273. 

3R2 
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[the Mayor] had given the order to fire against the advice of two 
military officers, he would, upon an indictment for murder or 
manslaughter, have had great difficulty to defend himself.’ 

It is obvious that in case of disagreement between the 
officer and the magistrate a situation of great difficulty arises. 
One of them is bound to be wrong. Mr. Justice Littledale did not 
affect to conceal the difficulty : 


A person, whether a magistrate or a peace officer, who has the duty 
of suppressing a riot is placed in a very difficult situation, for, if by 
his acts he causes death, he is liable to an indictment or an informa- 
tion for neglect; he is therefore bound to hit the precise line of his 
duty, and how difficult it is to hit that precise line will be matter for 
your consideration ; but that, difficult as it may be, he is bound to do. 


Something of late years has been done to relieve the tension 
in such cases by providing for the intervention of a third party. 
As a result of the deliberations of an Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee in 1894, a rule has been laid down that in counties all 
requisitions by magistrates should be made through the Chief Con- 
stable, and in Boroughs by the Mayor, and sent on by him to 
the military officer.** It is obvious that the Chief Constable will, 
as a rule, be in a better position than a magistrate to judge whether 
the ordinary resources of the police have been exhausted, and 
whether therefore the intervention of the military is necessary. 
But this is a mere administrative regulation to induce greater 
caution, and does not really diminish the legal duty of the 
magistrate. 

Furthermore, since 1895 something has been done by an 
amendment of the King’s Regulations to shift on to the officer 
the ultimate responsibility for the actual taking of life. Before 
that date the magistrate gave the actual order for firing, whereas 
now he merely gives an order for the military to take action, and 
the officer is to exercise ‘ absolute discretion.’ 

Although not necessary, it is always desirable to read the Pro- 
clamation before taking extreme steps, if only to warn innocent 
bystanders. ‘There never was,’ as Mansfield remarks, ‘a riot 
without bystanders.’ ** If they persist in their presence after the 
statutory warning has been given they are no longer innocent. 
Still more is this true of the presence of what one may call passive 
rioters—those who encourage the active rioters ‘ by words, signs, 
or gestures, or by wearing the badge or ensign of the rioters.’ 
‘In this case,’ as Mansfield remarked, ‘ all are principals.’ ** 


21 Report of Select Committee (No. 236 of 1908). Cp. Evidence by Mr. Troup 
of the Home Office, p. 2. 

22 See King’s Regulations (1912), Par. 964 and cp. Par. 956. 

* R. v. Kennett. 

*4 Clifford v. Brandon, 2 Camp. 370. 
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I have confined discussion so far to the relative responsibilities 
of the magistrate and the officer in command of the troops stationed 
in the district. It is obvious, however, that in disturbances of 
considerable magnitude, other and higher authorities may be in- 
volved—namely the Home Office and the War Office. With the 
action of troops who are actually on the spot, or stationed within 
the district, the War Office has no immediate concern when their 
aid is required by the magistrate, although even in such cases the 
officer in command is required ** at once to report to the War 
Office by telegraph the fact of his having been called out. But 
it may well happen that there are no troops within call, and in 
such case the intervention of the central authorities will be re- 
quired ; the magistrate will communicate with the Home Office 
asking for military assistance, and such a request is regarded by 
that Office as one which prima facie ought to be granted, although 
it may be refused. As a matter of fact, a good deal has been 
done of late years to obviate such necessity by making it possible 
for the local authorities of a county or borough to supplement a 
deficiency in their own police in the case of emergency by obtain- 
ing aid from the police of other local authorities.** The War 
Office is therefore only called upon in the last resort—i.e. when 
the reinforced police and the military stationed in the district 
have proved inadequate to meet the situation. In such a case the 
War Office is almost bound to comply.?’ 

In Ireland the situation is not quite the same as in England 
as regards administrative arrangements, although the law is the 
same. Here also the magistrate may, and indeed must, requisition 
the aid of the troops when necessary, but it appears to be much 
more clearly established as a rule of administrative action that 
such requisitions must always be made through the police,”* and 
apparently *® must be ratified by the Executive at Dublin—i.e. by 
the Lord Lieutenant. The police, it must be remembered, are 
in Ireland entirely under the control of the Central Government. 
That, however, does not mean that the Central Government can 
with impunity refuse the assistance of additional police or of the 
military if their assistance be necessary. It is their duty to 
support the magistrate in keeping the peace, and likewise the 
sheriff in executing legal process, and any regulations they may 

%% King’s Regulations, Par. 955. 

2° By standing agreements under the Police Act of 1890. 

3? This at least seems to be the opinion of Lord Haldane, although he does 
not, of course, imply that an order of the War Office to the troops to move 
into the disaffected districts thenceforth relieves the officer in command of the 
duty of exercising his discretion as to what they shall do when they get 
ps Cp. King’s Regulations, Par. 956, and cp. Lord MacDonnell’s evidence 


before Select Committee of 1908, p. 39, Par. 537. 
2? Cp. Lord MacDonnell, ibid. p. 37, Par. 507. 
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make must always be subject to this primal necessity.*° I think 
it important, in view of recent controversy, that this exceptional 
measure of responsibility of the Central Government in Ireland 
for keeping the peace, owing to their direct control of the police, 
should be borne in mind. Moreover, curious though it seems, 
the use of the military in a particular district is regarded in that 
country as less provocative than the reinforcement of the police 
of that district by police from other districts.** 

To sum up, an officer in command of troops must go where 
he is told to go by the War Office, for the War Office is his military 
superior. But when he has arrived at the place where his services 
are required he must exercise just as full discretion as if the 
summons thither had come to him from the local magistrates. If 
he or the soldiers acting under him use more force than is 
necessary, then everything will depend upon whether he acted 
in good faith.** If he did, then even though a Coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter, the Crown would probably 
enter a nolle prosequi. The position of the soldiers under him is 
in some ways more difficult, because though they are bound to 
do nothing ‘ unlawful’ at common law, they are also bound to 
obey all the commands of their military superiors. Their dilemma 
has been put in its sharpest form in the statement that they may 
be liable to be hanged if they obey an order, and to be shot if 
they disobey it.** But it is very unlikely that they would be 
put on their trial by the civil authorities for obeying an order 
to fire for which there was no justification, unless it was clearly 
one which could not conceivably be lawful (such as an order to 
fire on a perfectly peaceful crowd of spectators). It is the officer 
who, if anyone, in such a case, would be put on his trial. 


III 


THE SoupIER’s DILEMMA. 


It seems to me, however, that too much stress has been laid 
on the poignancy of the difficulty in which an officer or a soldier 
is placed by being subject to two jurisdictions—military and civil 


%° Cp. the very strong words of O’Brien, C.J., in Attorney-General v. Kissane, 
32 L.R. Ir. (1893), Q.B. p. 220, and cf. Miller v. Knox, 4 Bing. N.C. 574. 

*! The Royal Commission which inquired into the Belfast Riots of 1886 
emphasised the undesirability of the reinforcement of the local police by police 
from other districts, and recommended the employment of military. This is 
exactly the converse of what is usually recommended in England. 

53 Cp. the words of Abbott, C.J. : ‘ The question has always been not whether 
the act done might upon full and mature investigation be found strictly right, 
but from what motive it has proceeded.’ 

** Thus Professor Dicey, following somewhat too precisely Stephen in his 
History of the Criminal Law, i. 205-6. 
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—which may result in his being punished whichever of two 
alternatives he adopts, i.e. action or inaction. A soldier is no 
doubt regarded at common law as being just as much liable for | 
the consequences of his acts as a civilian, but to establish guilt 
it is always necessary to prove the existence of that ‘ guilty 
mind,’ known to lawyers as mens rea, and the catena of acts 
and intents necessary to establish it would rarely co-exist in the 
same way in the case of a civilian and of a soldier. The military 
duty of the soldier to obey orders implicitly would probably be 
taken into account in a court of common law in the case of a 
soldier obeying them. As regards the officer giving the order the 
words of Lord Mansfield in the case of Wall v. Macnamara** 
are worth quoting. 


In trying the legality of acts done by military officers in the exercise 
of their duty, particularly beyond the seas, great latitude ought to be 
allowed, and they ought not to suffer for a slip of form if their inten- 
tion appears by the evidence to have been upright; it is the same as when 
complaints are brought against inferior civil magistrates, such as J.P.s, 
for. acts done by them in the exercise of their civil duty. -Then the 
principal inquiry to be made by a Court of Justice is how the heart stood. 
And if there appears to be nothing wrong there, great latitude will be 
allowed for misapprehension or mistake. 


This was, it is true, a case of tort, and one cannot argue from 
motive (in the sense of moral reasons for action) in tort—even 
supposing, which is doubtful, that Mansfield is right—to intent 
in crime. In criminal law a man’s motives are immaterial ; the 
test is not what was the state of his ‘ heart’ but what was the 
state of his mind—his actions are to be judged by the facts as 
he bond fide believed them to be, provided also that he had 
reasonable grounds for such belief.** In tort the general rule, 
despite Lord Mansfield, is that a man acts at his peril ; criminal 
law is more lenient—the test is: did he mean to do wrong, 
understanding by ‘ wrong’ the objective test of a breach of the 
law. 

As regards the soldier, as distinct from the officer, mere 
obedience to orders is doubtless no excuse,** but the fact that 
orders were given which he was bound by military law implicitly 
to obey has been taken into account in the courts in estimating 
the culpability of the soldier. It would appear that, unless the 


*4 Cited in Sutton v. Johnstone. 

38 The Queen v. Tolson, 23 Q.B.D. 168, and cf. Dickinson v. Eade in Times 
L.R., 25 April. 

%* This is always the rule when it is a case of malum in se. In euch a case 
the orders of a master will not protect a servant. Cp. Reg. v. James (1837), 
8 C. & P. 131. But if the offence is a purely statutory one, then the servant 
will not have mens rea imputed to him for a criminal act which he does in 
obedience to his master, even when liable for it civilly. 
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orders are manifestly illegal, the presumption of absence of guilty 
mind will be stronger in his case than in that of a civilian.*’ 

So far we have confined our consideration of the soldier’s 
position to his lability before a court of common law. When 
we turn to his position before a military tribunal the matter is 
not so clear. How far can he, in his anxiety to keep within 
the common law by refusing to obey an order which he deems 
unlawful, plead such an excuse before a court-martial, or, rather, 
raise it in proceedings consequent upon the decision of such a 
court? The dicta of the judges on this point have been largely, 
but not uniformly, in the direction of insisting that there are 
in military law no limits to the obedience which he owes. The 
high-water mark of this doctrine was reached in the case of Sutton 
v. Johnstone, in the course of which Lord Mansfield declared : 

A subordinate officer must not, even to save the lives of others or his 
own life, judge of the danger, propriety, expediency, or consequence of 
the order he receives; he must obey. Nothing but a physical impossi- 
bility can excuse him. . . . The first, second, and third part of a soldier 
is obedience.** 


This is putting it very strongly, but it must be remembered that 
this was a case of a refusal to obey orders, however unreasonable, 
to engage the enemy, and obedience in such a case would not 
have involved the commission of an offence at common law. 
I know of no case of military punishment for disobedience which 
raised such an issue. If such a case occurred it is not impossible 
that the courts would grant redress in the shape of damages for 
false imprisonment, if a soldier had been imprisoned for a refusal 
to obey orders which were unlawful or ultra vires,** and might, 
indeed, grant a rule for a Habeas Corpus to release him from 
confinement. They might inquire whether there was reason- 
able and probable cause for the imprisonment. To that extent 
the words of Mansfield and Loughborough in Sutton v. John- 
stone about the finality of the decisions of military tribunals need 
qualification. Their lordships laid stress on the fact that the 
military code provided its own corrective, pointing out that every 
reason which requires the original charge to be tried by a military 
jurisdiction equally holds to try the ‘ probable cause ’ (for its 
exercise) by that jurisdiction. This is, of course, true; military 
sentences are reviewed by the Judge Advocate, and, in the case 
of officers, there is a statutory right, given by Section 42 of the 

37 There are cases on both sides of the line. Cp. Rex v. Thomas in Russell 
on Crimes, iii. 94, and, on the other side, Reg. v. Smith, 17 C.G. H. Rep. 561, 
where the Court said, ‘ That he is responsible whenever he obeys an order not 
strictly legal, is a proposition which the Court cannot accept.’ 

** 1 East, 548, also 1 T.R. 493. 


%®° So it would seem from the remarks of the Court in the case of Warden 
v. Bailey (1811), 4 Taunt. 67, and cf. Cockburn Zn re Mansergh, 1 B. & 8. 400 
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Army Act, to make complaints to the ‘ Commander-in-Chief.’ 
But these remedies may not always be adequate, and, in the case 
of officers at any rate, when the punishment takes the form, as 
with officers it usually does, of cashiering, the Crown can always 
shelter itself behind the prerogative to determine an Officer’s 
commission at its pleasure.*°. The soldier, in whatever capacity 
he serves, is ‘ the King’s soldier.’ ** 

It was argued, in support of the extreme view of an officer’s 
right to require, and a soldier’s duty to give, implicit obedience 
to any commands that the former might issue, that otherwise an 
officer would be embarrassed in the exercise of his functions by 
the fear of vexatious actions from subordinates whom he had 
punished or proceeded against for refusal to obey such commands. 
Unless the officer was absolutely protected from civil proceed- 
ings by such subordinates whom he had thus punished he was 
(so ran the argument) placed in an impossible position. But 
as to this the words of Cockburn in his dissenting judgment in 
Dawkins v. Paulet ** seem to me an adequate reply. 

I cannot believe that officers in command would hesitate to give orders, 
which a sense of duty required, from any idle apprehension of being 
harassed by vexatious actions: men worthy to command would do their 
duty, and would trust to the firmness of judges and to the honesty and 
good sense of juries to protect them in respect of acts honestly, though 
possibly erroneously, done under a sense of duty. 


The question has, however, never been authoritatively settled. 


IV 
SOLDIERS AS POLICE. 


So far I have confined this discussion to the case of dis- 
turbances of such a felonious character that the law recognises 
a justification for the use of deadly weapons to repress them. This, 
obviously, is the kind of case in which the employment of the 
military may be prima facie justifiable. To employ them merely 
in keeping the peace, in executing warrants, in enforcing legal 
process generally, or in preventing the commission of crime is 
not a contingency contemplated by the King’s Regulations at 
all. But as the King’s Regulations do not exclude the law neither 
do they exhaust it, and there can be no doubt that the military 
can be and, indeed, in certain cases must be employed for these 

“° Cp. Woods v. Lyttelton and others, T.L.R. 25, p. 665, and cp. the 
significant words of Lord Denman, Jn re Poe, 5 B. & A. 681, ‘ what the King 
had power to do independently of any inquiry he plainly may do, though the 
inquiry should not be satisfactory to a Court of law, or even though the Court 
which conducted it had no legal jurisdiction.’ 

“* Cp. Williams v. Howarth [1905], A.C, 551, and Queen v. Secretary of State 


for War (1891), 2 Q.B. 326. 
5 Q.B. 108. 
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purposes also. This is simply because a soldier is also a civilian 
and has all the civilian’s obligations—no less and no more— 
to assist in keeping the peace. It is a misdemeanour to refuse 
to assist a constable in effecting an arrest, and it matters not 
whether the person called upon by the constable be a soldier or 
@ civilian. A soldier may also arrest, on his own initiative, in 
the same circumstances, and no others, in which a civilian may 
do so. But the use of soldiers as such, and acting together under 
@ superior officer, in these minor contingencies is unusual because 
as @ rule it is unnecessary. The law is the same as it was a 
hundred years ago, but the situation is vastly different. There 
was then no organised police force and the military were fre- 
quently called out in cases where their use to-day would be 
regarded, morally speaking, as both unnecessary and provoca- 
tive. The law, however, is the same now as it was then, and 
in recent years the military have been used—for example, in the 
Sidney Street case and in evictions in Ireland, whether actively 
or passively, either to shoot or to make an imposing display of 
contingent force—to assist in cases which fell far short of a riot. 
The law on the subject has been expressively put by Best J. in 
Redford v. Birley.** 

Can three hundred men [i.e. the Constabulary], whatever be their 
courage, execute a warrant on a man who has the supreme and absolute 
control over sixty thousand? ... If the constables could not execute 
the warrant or perform their duty, in what other way was it to be done 
but by interposing the soldiers? ...It appears to me that there is 
no foundation for saying that all this was a mere pretence to let loose 
the military authority and draw back the civil power.‘ 


Much the same language was used by one of the law officers 
of the Crown, Sir John Scott, when asked for his opinion ** as 
to whether His Majesty could give orders to the military to 
assist a constable in executing a warrant of commitment, although 
he was, of course, careful to confine such cases to those where 
there existed a corresponding power to call for the assistance of 
civilians. 


Vv 


THe RECENT ARMY CRISIS 


It may be desirable to say a few words as to the bearing of 
all this upon the recent crisis in the discipline of the Army. Such 


* 1 State Trials (N.S8.), 1071. 

“ Cp. also the words of Mansfield, C.J., in Burdett v. Abbott, 4 Taunt. 449: 
“If it is necessary for the purposes of preventing mischief, or for the execution 
of the law, it is not only the right of the soldiers, but it is also their duty 
to exert themselves in assisting the execution of a legal process or to prevent 
any crime or mischief being committed.’ 

“5 Quoted in Clode’s Military Forces of the Crown, vol. ii. Appendix, pp. 538 
and 647. 
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@ discussion involves the reciprocal consideration of two things : 
the conduct of the officers on the one hand, and the behaviour 
of the people against whom their services were, or might be, 
required on the other. Here we are admittedly very much in the 
region of conjecture. It is not clear how far, if at all, the officers 
have refused to obey any lawful commands; it is somewhat obscure 
to what extent the ‘Covenanters’ have broken the law. There 
has obviously been no disturbance of the peace inviting the active 
exercise of force by the military, nor does it appear that such 
exercise has been required. To move troops into Ulster is not 
to exercise force, and the Crown has a perfect right to move them 
wherever and whenever it thinks fit. As has been already pointed 
out, the Crown cannot use force except to meet force, and the 
apprehensions of the officers that they would be employed in 
wantonly and oppressively repressing a purely political agitation 
were quite unfounded, and must have proceeded on a complete 
ignorance of the law. If they have refused to obey prospective 
commands, it seems quite certain they have rendered themselves 
liable to be cashiered, and a mere tender of resignations would 
not save them from the ignominy of dismissal and the consequent 
forfeiture of pension. An officer cannot choose the occasion of 
his resignation, and unless and until it is accepted he remains 
subject to military law.** Without knowing all the facts, it is 
impossible to say how far the officers at the Curragh have com- 
mitted a military offence, but if there was any foundation for 
the prophecies of Lord Roberts and other Unionist politicians, it 
would seem clear that their conduct has come very near the offence 
of disobedience prescribed for by Section 9, Sub-section 2, of the 
Army Act. The kind of disobedience which Lord Roberts and 
his friends have led us to expect is just the kind described by the 
editors of The Manual of Military Law as coming within this second 
sub-section, or alternatively within Section 8 or 40. It is of that 
contemplative character with which the editors of the Manual, 
in dealing with these three passages, illustrate their application. 
For example, my learned friend, Mr. FitzGerald, K.C., in the 
chapter on ‘ Offences and Scales of Punishment,’ puts the situa- 
tion thus (p. 17) : 

If the command be a lawful command, and demands an immediate 
and prompt compliance, hesitation or annecessary delay in obeying it 
may constitute disobedience fully as much as a positive refusal to obey 
(under Section 9 (2)). . . . If the soldier, on receiving the command, 
makes a reply implying an intention to refuse . . . he may be charged 


“© Cp. King’s Regulations (1912), Par. 254, and the cases of Parker v. Lord 
Clive and Vertue v. Lord Clive, Burrows’ Rep. iv. 2419 and 2475, with which 
cp. Queen v. Cumming, 19 Q.B.D. 13, and Hearson v. Churchill, L.R. [1892], 
2 Q.B. 144. 
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under Section 8 with using insubordinate language; or under Section 40 
with conduct in prejudice of good order and military discipline. . . . 


And the annotator of Section 9 of the Act writes on page 276 : 


; A man who, when ordered to do a duty at a future time, says ‘I 
will not do it,’ does not thereby commit an offence under this section, 
though he may be liable under Section 8. 


In every one of these three cases (under Section 9 (2), 
Section 8 (2), and Section 40) the rule is the same, and it is 
this : 

Shall on conviction be liable, if an officer, to be cashiered, or to suffer 
such less punishment as is in this Act mentioned, and if a soldier, to 
suffer imprisonment, or such less punishment as is in this Act men- 
tioned. 

In earlier times, when the law of conspiracy was wider than 
it is now, it is extremely probable that, in so far as there has 
been a concerted movement to throw up their commissions, they 
would have been liable to be indicted for criminal conspiracy.*’ 
In saying this I do not mean to condemn the conduct of any 
particular officers; I have not got the facts before me, and can 
only deal with the speculations of their Unionist apologists.** 

When one turns to the behaviour of the Ulster ‘ Covenanters,’ 
matters are not quite so hypothetical. Unlawful assembly there 


may have been—any assembly with an unlawful purpose such as 
treason or treason-felony is unlawful, and so is an assembly accom- 
panied by illegal drilling. Rioting there clearly has not been; 
I doubt if any man ‘of reasonable firmness and courage’ has yet 
been in ‘terror.’ But that the ‘ Covenanters’ are and have been 
guilty of treason-felony there can now, I think, be little doubt, and 
Chartists and ‘ Fenians’ have, in less tender times, been sen- 


“* It must be remembered that in conspiracy mere agreement is sufficient to 
constitute the offence; it is not necessary that any further steps to achieve the 
object in view shall have been taken. And on the older and stricter view of 
the law any agreement which aims at a ‘public mischief’ may be criminal, 
although the act iteelf be not criminal or even actionable. Cp. The King v. 
De Berenger, 3 M. & S. 67. 

“* Since the above was written a supplementary White Paper (April 22) 
has been issued, but the memorandum of Sir Arthur Paget on his interview with 
the officers at the Curragh does not make things appreciably clearer. The 
demand made by General Gough (published in the White Paper of March 25) 
for a guarantee that ‘in the event of the present Home Rule Bill becoming 
law’ they should not ‘be called upon to enforce it on Ulster under the expression 
of maintaining law and order’ was clearly one which no officer, high or low, 
had any right to make, and wears a somewhat sinister aspect when taken in 
conjunction with the long series of vicarious instigations, innuendoes, hints, and 
threats as to the conduct of the Army, in which Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Bonar 
Law, Sir E. Carson, and others had been industriously indulging in public 
for months previously. It must be remembered that this invocation of the 
Army in the political discussions on Home Rule had been exclusively the work 
of the Opposition for months before any Minister had made any reference to 
its possible use. 
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tenced to death and penal servitude for life for much less.** That, 
however, is primarily a matter for the institution of criminal pro- 
ceedings, and not for the exercise of force, although it may well 
be that the execution of warrants for the arrest of the parties would 
require military assistance. If the Government had (or has) such 
a contingency in mind in ordering the despatch of troops to Ulster, 
it was clearly within its rights. Whether or not it is, or will 
be, expedient to take such criminal proceedings, and how far the 
omission to take them is a mistake of policy, I am not concerned 
to inquire. 


Postscript.—At the moment of going to press (the 28th of 
April) a fresh development in the situation in Ulster has occurred 
in consequence of the forcible importation of arms by the Unionist 
‘Covenanters ’ on the North Coast of Ireland. All that need be 
said at the present moment is that it forges a new link in the chain 
of acts and intents by which a charge of treason-felony might 
be supported. Independently of this, however, it is obvious that 
if the Arms Proclamation is legal (as to which there can, I think, 
be no reasonable doubt), the parties have all been guilty of criminal 
conspiracy, to say nothing of the minor offence of obstructing 
police officers in the execution of their duty. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that because these men did not actually assault anyone 
they have therefore escaped committing a breach of the law. As 
for the graver question of treason-felony, I see that the apologists 
for the Covenanters take refuge in a hypothesis ; the movement, it 
is argued, is directed towards a contingency (the enactment of the 
Home Rule Bill) which has not yet arrived. The defence is 
characteristic of the new Economy of Treason. In September 
1912, at the inception of the Covenant, Sir Edward Carson on 
two successive days before two different audiences expounded it 
thus : (1) ‘I do not care twopence whether it is treason or not’ ; 
(2) ‘I hope we shall all act discreetly.’ There, in a nutshell, is 
the casuistry of the Covenant. 

J. H. Morgan. 


«* These are matters outside the scope of this article. I have dealt with 
them in the Westminster Gazette for September 30, 1912, and April 6, 1914. It 
is sufficient to remark here that a number of leading cases have made it quite 
clear that a concerted attempt by a show of violence to intimidate Parliament 
will be held to amount to ‘ levying war,’ and eo also it has been held that an 
indictment for treason-felony would clearly lie if evidence could be produced 
either of an act of ‘aeposition,’ or an intention to ‘depose’ the King, wherever 
it amounted to a movement ‘ constituting or setting up in the kingdom any 
body of persons who were to exercise the functions of the Government and 
virtually to supersede the King’s authority.’ Meetings, acts of association, and 
procuring arms are ‘ overt acts’ in such cases. As to unlawful assembly, illegal 
drilling will make any assembly unlawful, even though the drilling is not done 
at the assembly itself (cf. King v. Hunt, 1 State Trials (N.8.), 171). 
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THE ARMY AND THE POLITICIANS 


ARMIES and fleets are the instruments of both foreign and domestic 
policy. War is the ultimate argument of a State when diplomacy 
or arbitration has failed to settle a dispute between nations in a 
manner acceptable to both. They have agreed to disagree. In 
domestic policy the resort to armed force is only justifiable when 
the resources of the civil power in its endeavour to adjust a dispute 
have been tried and failed. The call for such aid in support of 
law and order is entirely on the responsibility of the magistracy, 
and the duration of the action of armed force is limited to the 
period considered necessary by the same responsible authority, 
during which period the military commander is supreme and un- 
fettered in performing the duty required of him. The exercise 
of tact by both civil and military officer is the factor that governs 
the call for extreme action and the subsequent possible loss to life 
and limb when the occasion has to be faced. 

The safest way to meet a difficulty, social or otherwise, is to 
anticipate it by calm preparation and readiness for defensive action 
and to avoid by every means methods which are liable to be inter- 
preted as provocative and of the nature of the offensive. The 
challenge to break the law must be thrown down by the would-be 
law-breaker. To fake the initiative and use military force for the 
furtherance of the domestic policy of a party in power is to put 
the chiefs of that party out of court with the citizen and to out- 
rage the conscience of both citizen and soldier. To the latter such 
a task is entirely foreign to his conception of duty to the State. 
He learns a new word, ‘ citizen-enemy,’ unpalatable and repugnant 
to his teaching. Domestic politics, which hitherto have been of 
no concern to our seamen and soldiers, are thus forced upon them 
unwittingly, and politicians lose no opportunity in exploiting their 
new recruits. 

An army that dabbles in politics must assuredly in course of 
time suffer from the diseases of politics, and they are many. As 
the unhealthy germs penetrate a system that has been built up for 
centuries on a basis of all that makes for the encouragement of 
a high standard of manly and chivalrous virtues, the foundations 
of discipline become sapped and the code of honour becomes 
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impaired. A great soldier, who last year was laid to his rest in 
the great city where lies the heart of the Empire, has warned 
us in solemn terms that to employ our army across St. George’s 
Channel for the fell purpose of a party in power would shake 
that army to its foundations. A great soldier, happily for the 
country at this moment still spared to us, has risen in his seat 
in.a House of Legislature and echoed the warning. And they 
are both right. A blow at the foundations of the Army has been 
already delivered. Politicians whose eyes are blinded by party 
intrigue and jealousy in their struggle for place and power know 
nothing of the harm that they have done to the Army, for the 
simple reason that they know nothing of the Army, nor are 
they burdened with any sense of care for its existence. They are 
satisfied to take their daily flogging by party whips, and, like a 
dead horse, take it lying down. They give no heed to the dire 
mischief with which their words and imputations threaten the 
future of the very foundations upon which rests the existence of 
the Empire. 

The soldier when given the alternative of active hostility to 
his fellow-citizen or dismissal from the service of his King declines 
to be an agent of premeditated internecine strife. The mere 
suggestion of the latter idea has already created panic among both 
leaders and led, and by the wholesale tender of resignations of 
Army officers Ministers have become awakened to the depth of 
the passions they have aroused. And can one wonder at the 
action of those leaders of men, whose professional task is to 
animate and keep alive in their men the memory of the noble 
traditions that they have inherited? On the folds of the standards 
which all ranks are taught to worship, and which are consecrated 
to the service of King and country, are emblazoned foreign names 
recording victories won in honourable strife in battle centuries ago 
and maybe in campaigns in which officers and men still serving 
took a part. Is there a man in any corps who would for a 
moment allow the hallowed name of his regiment to be besmirched 
with the ignominious cognomens which politicians for party pur- 
poses will permit to be bestowed upon them? Is there a single 
commander of a unit to be found who would care to transfer to 
his successor the reputation of that corps as ‘ Antrim assassins,’ 
‘Tyrone tyrants,’ or ‘ Belfast butchers’? Perish the thought! 
These titles are cheaply bestowed when it suits the party pur- 
poses of any politicians, for as party feeling runs higher the more 
dirt is to be found in party vocabulary. 

No vacuum cleaner, however powerful, will, it is feared, extract 
the truth from the mass of deceit and chicanery surrounding the 
episode, whether purposed or not, of the recent Army and Navy 
movements which now lies buried in a positive heap of blunders. 
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Had Colonel Seely been a soldier, the knowledge of military law 
and military custom expected from his rank would have saved his 
fellow-Ministers from much obloquy and the Army from an un- 
deserved blow. The Army never has and never will refuse to 
obey an order from its chiefs. The ideas of ‘ optional obedience,’ 
of ‘ disappearing from duty,’ are utterly subversive of discipline. 
The introduction of these newly issued terms by a War Minister 
in furthering the action of a doubtful policy will have a very 
far-reaching effect when the forces of the Crown are called upon 
to act as an instrument of domestic peace. 

A master stroke of political strategy has saved the Army from 
immediate collapse. The seizure of the reins by the Prime 
Minister from the hands of an optimistic War Minister has 
hushed the barks of the more violent of the baying pack in the 
Coalition who were bent on destroying the Army. Another 
clever piece of finesse at the expense of an insult to the Army 
was the publication of an Army Order on the subject of Discipline. 
What every corporal already knew was read to the House as a 
novel idea of how a soldier was to act under certain conditions, 
and cheered at every paragraph. 

But have we realised how very slender are the foundations 
upon which our military system is based? Sentiment, and 
sentiment alone, not the law of the land, keeps it alive, and 
sentiment is but a fickle goddess. The blow given to the Army 
by the recent incidents in Parliament may be underestimated 
at the moment, but it will ere long be found to what depth it 
has penetrated. What are, where are the foundations of our 
Army? They exist in the homes of the people, high and low, 
rich and poor. When parents who are looking for an honourable 
career for their sons find that the path of their future may lie 
in a questionable direction, another profession is selected. It 
would be discomforting to know how many parents during the 
past month have suggested to their sons the resignation of their 
Army commissions—how many parents are hesitating to send 
their boys to our Military Colleges, how loud is the protest of 
the men to act against their fellow-citizens. We must anticipate 
@ slump in both officers and men in the near future. Already 
the shortage runs to thousands, but if the cry ‘ Army versus 
People ’ be allowed to swell into a chorus, the nation goes under 
and with it the Empire. A new Army system will have to be 
built up, and such a one would take years to mature. The element 
of freedom which at present dominates the performance of mili- 
tary service to the State, free to serve or free to go, may by a 
little political chicanery be carried to extremes. Regulations now 
existing which permit a soldier under certain conditions to pur- 
chase his discharge from the Army might at the dictation of the 
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existing Labour vote so relax those conditions that the Peace King 
of Pittsburg could paralyse the Army with his spare millions. 
With the difficulties that confront us, has not the time arrived 
to preach the doctrine that citizen rights can only be claimed in 
exchange for personal duty to the State? 
Fortunately, we have not at this epoch to look far for such 
example. The teaching of our leading Universities on this matter 


may be the salvation of our Empire. 
W. G. Knox, 
Maj.-Gen. 


Vor. LXXV—No. 447 





THE NINETEENTA CENTURY 


OXYGEN AND CANCER 


A BIOLOGICAL AND BIO-CHEMICAL STUDY 


Omnis cellula e cellula.—VircHow. 


‘ THE cancer problem is still unsolved. All the known forces and 
elements in nature are being pressed into service, and the search 
for cause and cure still goes on.’ In this wise begins a leading 
article in the British Medical Journal for January 3, 1914, 
constituting a pronouncement sufficiently authoritative and recent 
to clear the ground of anticipation and rivalry for anyone with 
@ new idea or discovery. Statistically and scientifically, cancer, 
its causation and its cure, are the subjects of unremitting atten- 
tion at the hands of public and private investigators. Specially 
endowed institutions devoted to cancer research were founded in 
England as early as 1792, when a ward was opened at the Middle- 
sex Hospital in London. In 1804 a society for investigating the 
nature of cancer was formed at the instigation of the famous 
John Hunter. About 1900 a collective movement in different 
countries took visible shape. The Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
began operations in 1902, and in continental countries and in the 
U.S.A. public and private institutions for like purposes have been 
founded. Wealthy individuals derive pleasure and satisfaction 
from subsidising the inception and pursuit of special investigations 
in the hope of enlarging the sphere of knowledge concerning this 
dread affliction of suffering humanity. Sir William Hartley, of 
Liverpool, and Mr. John Howard McFadden, of Philadelphia, 
have generously borne the cost of the work done at the Royal 
Southern Hospital, Liverpool. An interesting article from the 
latter’s pen appeared in the Nineteenth Century for January. By 
consequence of this activity ‘scarcely a month passes,’ as one 
writer on cancer puts it, ‘but that we witness the suggestion 
of a new theory of its origin, of some new treatment for its 
cure.” 


We are like children putting together a dissected picture [said Sir 
Alfred Pearce Gould, in his Bradshaw Lecture on Cancer on the 7th of 
December 1910], we slowly look over and often vainly try to put together 
the irregular pieces of the puzzle, but gradually order comes here and 
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there out of chaos, and as piece after piece finds its proper setting the 
pier grows until the fitting-in of the final fragments reveals the whole 
lesign. 

‘Tell us what cancer is and we will find the cure’ said the 
same authority, who was often heard to express the opinion, when 
discussing cancer at the Middlesex Hospital, that some day a 
simple therapeutic agent of universal potency in the animal crea- 
tion would perhaps be discovered, one which would be found to 
have a profound influence on the causation, growth and arrest of 
the cancerous process. Others have also expressed the opinion 
that this therapeutic agent would be found to be a normal and 
universal accompaniment of cell life, subject doubtless to fluctua- 
tions and variations admitting of the development of the local 
new growths known as cancer. 

Besides Mr. McFadden’s contribution to this Review 
other interesting articles on cancer have recently appeared 
in the Press, notably Dr. Crow’s communication, ‘A Case of 
Chimney Sweeps’ Cancer and a Suggestion as to the Pathology 
of Cancer,’ in the British Medical Journal of February 21, 
1914, to which my attention was directed by a medical friend 
who is aware of my interest in the subject of cancer and acquainted 
with my studies concerning it; also an article in the American 
Review of Reviews for December 1913, by Dr. Roswell Park, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, State Institute for the Study 
of Malignant Disease, Buffalo, N.Y. Dr. Crow remarks that it 
is fairly obvious that cancer tends to arise in those tissues 
which from any cause lack a good supply of oxygen; 
further, that the researches of Smith and Townsend, of Washing- 
ton, have demonstrated a bacterial origin for the crown- 
gall of plants—a pathological condition having a close resem- 
blance to animal tumour growths. With so much of Dr. Crow’s 
suggestion as to causation arising from the want of a good supply 
of oxygen to the tissues, I find myself in agreement. This sug- 
gestion, and the further one that sulphurous acid is the cause of 
new growth by deoxidising the tissues, thereby rendering them 
liable to the attack of anaérobic fungi, are to be found in C. E. 
Green’s book, The Cancer Problem, a second edition of which 
appeared in 1912. But Dr. Crow’s conclusion that the prime 
activation of cancer is due to an external organism has not found 
much acceptance although repeatedly suggested, and will not, 
I imagine, derive additional support from the researches 
of Smith and Townsend in the bacterial origin of the 
crown-gall of plants.’ Cancer is the casket of its own secret. 


1 ‘The hunt for “‘ cancer parasites ’’ has been rightly stigmatised by Schaudinn 
as one of the most melancholy chapters in biological investigation,’ The Natural 
History of Cancer, by W. Roger Williams, F.R.C.S. (1908), p. 233. 

38s 2 
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External parasitism has been repeatedly tried as the key and has 
invariably been found wanting. ‘This is naturally to be expected, 
since it could not possibly fit all the wards of the lock. The 
Medical Annual (1912) says : 


The parasitic (extrinsic parasitic) theory of the origin of cancer is 
perishing for want of evidence. On the other hand, the intrinsic parasitic 
theory which regards the cancer cell itself as a parasite arising de novo 
from the normal cells of the body is at present dominant. 


Another writer on the subject * says : 


The parasitic hypothesis postulates the invasion of a parasite from 
without, thus making the new growth an infective process. Many cancer 
parasites have been described in cancerous growths, including bacteria, 
yeasts, and protozoa, but the innumerable attempts made to demonstrate 
the causal infective organism have all completely failed. 


This view is supported by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, who, 
criticising the futility of the study of the forms of cancer cells 
and the determined efforts to see within them foreign living 
forms, said that whilst bacteria might of course intrude within 
a cancer cell, it was a cancer cell before the intrusion, and ‘ we 
may assert with some confidence to-day that there is no visible 
evidence of parasitism in the cancer cell.’ The same authority 


also says °: 


We have recently learnt that cancer is a disease that occurs in vertebrate 
animals. It is not limited to man nor to man and primates, nor even to 
the great family of the mammalia; it has been proved to occur in birds, 
reptiles, and fishes—veritable cancer—with the same histological charac- 
teristics and with those special biological features that we find in man— 
the uninterrupted growth, the power of infiltration and the formation of 
metastases. The importance of this demonstration is enormous. It 
dissipates at once all those theories which find the cause of cancer in 
conditions peculiar to man, and we are forced to seek it in some influence 
which man shares with all other vertebrates. . . . When we reflect that 
there is no instance of an external infective agent or organism which 
spontaneously attacks and produces its characteristic pathological effects in 
all vertebrates, or in all the varying physical conditions of environment in 
which cancer is found, the parasitic theory of cancer fails even to be a 
satisfactory working hypothesis. 


Again, it has been said : ‘ Of the many pathologists who claim 
to have discovered the cancer parasite, all are in disaccord as to 
its nature.’ “ 


2 Prof. D. J. Hamilton, M.D., F.R.S.: Article ‘ Pathology,’ Encyclopedia 


Britannica, 11 edit., vol. xx. p. 921. 

* Bradshaw Lecture on Cancer (Dec. 1910). See also The Introduction to 
the Fourth Scientific Report on the Investigations of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund, by Dr. E. F. Bashford, General Superintendent of Research, 
and Director of the Laboratory (1911), p. ix. 

* The Natural History of Cancer, by W. Roger Williams (1908). 
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Some believe there is no one cause of cancer, but that a multi- 
plicity of conditions may produce it. 


This [it has been justly remarked] is unscientific, and amounts to a 
confession of ignorance. Cancer is a definite disease, and runs a definite 
course like other diseases whose nature has been discovered, and the proba- 
bility, almost the certainty, is that it has one scientific cause acting wnder 
a great variety of conditions. 


The Medical Annual (1914), in its review of medical and surgical 
progress for 1913, says* : 

There was an interesting discussion on the pathology of cancer at the 
International Congress of Medicine. Bashford spoke on the subject from 
the point of view of its experimental study. Generally, he looked upon 
cancer as an indirect result of chronic irritation, but no pronouncement 
could be made ag to the direct or actual cause. He did not incline to the 
view that any ‘cancer parasite’ was responsible, as, in addition to the 
fact that the disease differed,in many respects from the known infective 
diseases, it was difficult to conceive of a parasite capable of determining 
at one time cancerous proliferation in epithelial and gland cells, and at 
another in connective tissues. The only common property of malignant 
tumours was the cell itself, and he was inclined to believe that the cause 
which led to the proliferation and unbounded growth was some subtle 
chemical or biological agent. 


It is needless to add more to so lucid and recent a summary of 
the present scientific disrepute into which ‘ cancer parasites’ have 
fallen, and of the present view of the cancer problem. 

Some time ago I began a systematic and comparative study 
of the literature of cancer, of the statistics relating to its age, 
sex, local, and occupational incidence as revealed in the Registrar- 
General’s Returns, of its natural history as recorded in the text 
books from observed facts and cases, and of the divers theories and 
hypotheses of causation. The statistics of the Registrar-General 
for the periods 1890-2 and 1900-2 (the latter issued in 1908) are 
said to show that : 

(1) Cancer is probably more prevalent in some districts than 
others. 

(2) Females are more liable to cancer than males. 

(3) Cancer is more prevalent in some occupations and trades 
than others.° 

(4) These sex, local, and occupational figures are fairly 
constant. 

(5) The chimney sweep has far and away the highest mortality 
of all trades. 

(6) In the statistics referred to, the percentage of the chimney 
sweep has decreased, while that of all other trades has increased. 


* PP. 
* Chimneysweeps, workers in x-rays, tar and paraffin, etc. 
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Certain of the statistical aspects of the cancer problem merit 
attention. The first is the apparently steady increase of the 
disease in all countries possessing reasonably trustworthy records. 
A series of annual death rates from cancer per million living 
(England and Wales) is given in the Encyclopaedia Britannica’ 
for quinquennial periods from 1871 to 1904 that show alarming 
increases, but, as Dr. Bashford remarks in the Scientific Report 
previously referred to in discussing the new tabulation of the data 
for the years 1901-09 : ‘ For the first time it is fully demonstrated 
that it is erroneous to make statements of a disquieting nature 
about the increase of cancer in general.’ * ( 

Improved medical education and therefrom more accurate diag- 
nosis and improved and more conscientious registration doubtless 
account for much of the increase. Then the average length of 
life is increased, certain diseases formerly decimating the young, 
such as consumption, diphtheria, etc., having become preventable 
or curable. Further, the general conditions of life are more 
favourable, more persons now reach the age of cancer onset. 
Increase due to these facts, although a real increase, does not 
indicate that the cause of cancer is more rife or more potent. 
Some, indeed, consider it is doubtful whether there has been 
any real increase. Much, at any rate, of the supposed increase 
disappears on careful examination. 

In the matter of sex, females are more liable than males, the 
respective death-rates per million living for England and Wales 
in 1904 being—males 974, females 1006. But over a series of 
years the two rates show a tendency towards approximation. 

The long-established belief that cancer is a disease of old age 
is confirmed by the statistics, the incidence at the ages of sixty- 
five to seventy-five being ten times greater than at the ages of 
thirty-five to forty-five. The most frequent seats of the disease 
are the uterus and breast in women and the digestive tract in both 
sexes. Heredity is only thought to confer a predisposition. The 
greater prevalence of cancer in certain districts and in certain 
houses appears somewhat doubtful from an examination of the 
statistics, but it must not be too hastily concluded that no such 
greater prevalence really exists. The.diminution in the chimney- 
sweep rate is clearly consequent on the legislation affecting that 
trade, as Green has pointed out (Chimney Sweeps Acts, 1840 and 
1864, prohibiting employment of young persons). The rate is 
officially said to be now only two thirds of what it was before 
1860. It is clear from this, as Green remarks, that it must be 
some element in the environment of the sufferer which brings on 
the disease, unless we assume that sweeps start life as a class 
particularly prone to cancer, which is absurd. 

* 11 edit., vol. v. p. 177. * P. xiii of Introduction. 
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In the midst of all the welter of literature and statistics, records 
of experiments, theories of causation, and natural history of the 
subject, the one striking fact of the enormous susceptibility of 
chimney sweeps, which is ‘ too great to be explained by chance,’ 
as the author of the article ‘Cancer’ in the tenth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ® puts it, together with his concluding 
pregnant suggestion that ‘no doubt the case of the chimney sweep 
contains one of the keys to the problem of cancer causation,’ 
arrested and focussed my attention. From general knowledge of 
the nature and properties of amorphous carbon, of which soot is 
a form, the question was aroused in my mind whether the in- 
fluence of oxygen as @ factor in the causation of the disease had 
been fully considered from all points of view. Naturally I felt 
sure it must have been, but as I moved onward in systematic 
study of the literature of cancer the more I became impressed 
with the absence of such consideration. With one exception, no 
writer I am acquainted with refers to it as a possible factor in 
causation. The one exception is C. E. Green, above referred to, 
who found in the lack of oxygen in the tissues a predisposing 
cause, but found the prime cause in some sulpho-acid product of 
heat decomposition. That the lack of oxygen—oxygen hunger as 
it may be conveniently denominated—either general, from respira- 
tory inferiority or advancing senility of the entire animal organism, 
or partial, from earlier functional senility, as in the case of the 
generative organs of women, or even more local as from tissue 
damage by injury or irritation, is an essential predisposing cause, 
I find sufficiently established by evidence of various kinds to be 
accepted as a fact.'° But the objection urged by Sir Alfred Pearce 
Gould against the parasitic theory applies with equal force against 
the idea of sulphurous acid or any other product of heat decom- 
position—however attractively it may appear to fit the case of 
chimney sweeps’ cancer—being the ‘very simple therapeutic 
agency of universal potency in the animal creation having a pro- 
found influence on the causation, growth and arrest of the can- 
cerous process,’ so luminously prognosticated by this distinguished 
surgeon." That this therapeutic agent is one forming a natural 
constituent of the body in health is extremely likely, and in the 
spontaneous cure of cancer which sometimes occurs there are those 
who have beheld the herald and promise to mankind that one 
day we shall be able to put our hand with meticulous accuracy 

* Vol. xxvi. p. 555. 

© See Roger Williams’ Natural History of Cancer, p. 469 et seqg., as having 
a general bearing on this consideration. 

11 Bashford says: ‘The wide zoological distribution of the disease down to 
marine fishes showed that it was not a recent acquirement such as might be 
referred to influences dependent on man’s particular forms of civilisation.’ 


Introduction to Fourth Scientific Report (1911) of Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, p. ix. 
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on the exact therapeutic treatment and cure of all malignant 
growths. 

It would be presumptuous and rash of me to claim overmuch 
at the outset for the possibilities of what I may term my oxygen 
hypothesis of cancer causation, but it must be evident to all that 
whether I succeed or not in proving oxygen to be, apart from 
predisposing causes, the exact specific generator of the onset of 
cancer—the match that lights the bonfire—it must play a tre- 
mendous part therein. No phenomena of life—animal, vegetable, 
terrestrial, marine or aérial ; none of the processes of combustion, 
oxidation, respiration, nutrition, growth, fertilisation, reproduc- 
tion, decomposition, putrefaction or fermentation; hardly any 
natural organic or inorganic chemical change or interaction can 
begin or continue without the presence and assistance of oxygen, 
direct or indirect.'? Free, and in the combined state, oxygen 
forms no less than 65 per cent. of the total weight of the human 
body. It forms one fifth of the volume of the atmosphere, eight 
ninths by weight of water, and nearly one half by weight of the 
whole crust of the earth, on and in which living organisms have 
their entire existence. It is constantly being taken in and given 
out by every form of living organism—animal and vegetable. 
Subject as these enormous volumes are to fluctuation and varia- 
tion, it is not @ priori unlikely for us to find the mystery of cancer 
in their ebb and flow, in their attractions and affinities and inter- 
actions. I venture to think that not only can oxygen be arraigned 
as accessory before and after the fact, but that a strong indictment 
can be framed against it as the principal malefactor or stimulus 
in the causation of cancer. That I am greatly daring in ventur- 
ing forward with a fresh hypothesis of causation into an arena 
where so many better qualified men have failed, I am all too 
conscious. But I am emboldened so to do by my researches 
and by the admitted failure of any existing theory to account for 
the origin of cancer. In such circumstances it is open to any- 
one, indeed it may be conceived to be a duty and obligation in- 
cumbent on all who have a new idea on the subject, to make it 
known in the interests of humanity; perchance it may prove to 
be the key wherewith to unlock the door of mystery. 

In the textbooks soot is said to cause epithelioma by irritation, 
presumably mechanical, but the mechanical irritation theory— 
first propounded by Virchow—is not satisfactory. The soot is sup- 
posed to act as an irritant, but if so, it has been pertinently asked, 
why are potters and coal miners who also work in irritating 

12 Even anaérobic micro-organisms which are restrained from proliferation 
by the presence of free oxygen in culture media require it, and take it from 
substances in which it exists in chemical combination when they are cultivated 
either in vacuo or in the presence of some inert gas. Aérobic micro-organisms of 


course need the presence of free oxygen and are grown in vessels in which 
there is an ample supply of air. 
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materials so very low in the cancer scale? That soot is indeed 
an agent in producing cancer is abundantly proved—established 
beyond all manner of doubt—but that it is itself the cause or 
acts as agent of causation because of the irritation it sets up or 
because of any product of combustion that it contains has not 
been established, in spite of. the attention it has received and 
the number of investigations made into its constitution and the 
number of experiments made with extracts from it. Investiga- 
tors, however, in dealing with the chimney sweeps’ case, have 
limited their investigations to the direct products of combustion 
associated with soot. Now in the course of my study of the nature 
and incidence of the disease the absence of oxygen from the blood 
and tissues and cells of canceriferous persons on the one hand, 
and on the other hand the presence of oxygen in association 
with soot and other known and probable (as will be shown) cancer 
irritants pressed itself on my attention. Oxygen becomes asso- 
ciated with soot after combustion of the substances from which 
the soot is derived by the well-known property all forms of amor- 
phous carbon (of which soot is one) possess of surface condensa- 
tion and adsorption of oxygen from the air.’* Oxygen also, in 
a peculiarly active form, is brought into contact with the flesh of 
cancerously-ripe persons in the processes of combustion, oxidation, 
fermentation, decomposition, putrefaction, and in the course of 
other chemical changes to which they are occupationally ex- 
posed.** In many occupations, that of maltsters, for example, 
the presence or neighbourhood of oxygen in a state of high mole- 
cular disturbance and strain and possible nascent and atomic 
activity can be demonstrated. It is to be found free, condensed 
upon surfaces, occluded or adsorbed in the pores of cellular struc- 
tures, or in the interstices of pulverised substances having a special 
attraction or affinity for it, or in more or less chemical combina- 
tion that surrenders it to the clamant hunger of protoplasm. Such 
oxygen possesses powers of chemical interaction quite beyond the 
ordinary, for indeed, as Bayliss says : 

Active or nascent oxygen is the most effective oxidising agent... . 
We are still in ignorance as to what this form of oxygen is, but there 
seems to be much evidence to show that electrical forces play an important 
part; benzaldehyde, for example, in the process of oxidation, gives rise 
to the formation of gas ions, which cause condensation of a steam jet. It 
is taught by Ramsay that the active properties are manifested during 
the change of valency of oxygen, while it is in the process of gaining or 
losing electric charges.*® 





The simple household phenomenon of a ‘ chimney catching afire’ is due to 
the condensation and adsorption of oxygen by the soot. 

74 And as La Place and Berthollet formulated the law, ‘A molecule set in 
motion by any power can impart its own motion to another molecule with 
which it may be in contact.’ 

1’ The Nature of Enzyme Action, by W. M. Bayliss, D.Sc., F.R.S. (1914), 
p. 140 and p. 138. 





s 
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Whilst Dakin tells us that : 


Many theories have been propounded from time to time to account for 
the activation of oxygen, not only in bio-chemical oxidation but in other 
reactions as well. ... Many writers in more recent times have put 
forward the hypothesis that the activation of molecular oxygen is due to 


a separation of the oxygen molecule into atoms or ions (Clausius, Van’t 
Hoff, and others).!¢ 


The presence of a catalytic agent, as for example soot, completes 
the external part of the causative chain. There are many reac- 
tions in which the progress and velocity of a chemical change 
are greatly accelerated by the presence of a third apparently in- 
different substance, and the oxidation of many substances by 
free oxygen is greatly accelerated when charcoal is present.’ 
Water or moisture may also act as a solution catalyst. Chemical 
actions are frequently performed in aqueous solutions because of 
the intimate access which every part of the one solution gains 
to every part of the other. As Wanklyn, Cowper (1883), Dixon 
(1884), Baker (1888, 1893), and others showed, oxygen fails to 
enter into certain well-known combinations except in the preserice 
of moisture. The ‘residual affinities’ of oxygen are not to be 
overlooked in this connexion. Some idea of the power of cata- 
lytic substances may be gained from the fact that the action 
of a colloidal platinum solution on the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide is still sensible even at a dilution of 1/70,000,000 grm.- 
mol. per litre. Bredig has called this colloidal platinum solution 
an inorganic ferment from its resemblances to such. It was found 
by Brode that, in the reaction between hydrogen peroxide and 
hydriodic acid, the catalytic action of one grm.-mol. of molybdic 
acid in 31,000,000 litres could still be detected. Ferments, 
enzymes, and oxidases all act catalytically, and, as Bayliss shows, 
Berzelius as long ago as 1837, in his Lehrbuch der Chemie, said : 
‘We have reasons, well founded on fact, to make the assertion 
that in living plants and animals there take place thousands of 
catalytic processes between tissues and fluids.’ 

The property of gas adsorption which appears with especial 
distinctness in amorphous carbon is indeed possessed by all sub- 
stances. The cause of this action is of the same kind as that 
which produces wetting, and since adsorption takes place at the 
bounding surface between the solid body and the liquid or gas it 
is proportional to the surface. The amount which one square 
centimetre of surface can retain in this way is small, therefore 
for measurable amounts to be obtained large surfaces are neces- 
sary, and such large surfaces are only found in the case of cellular 


18 Qzxidations and Reductions in the Animal Body, by H. D. Dakin, D.Sc., 
F.1.C. (1912), p. 5 et seg., discussing various theories. 
1” Ostwald, Principles of Inorganic Chemistry (1908), p. 388. 
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structures or fine powders. It is needless to labour the point that 
charcoal is such a cellular structure and that soot-is such a fine 
powder, or to remind the reader that amorphous forms of carbon 
such as charcoal and soot, especially soot when heated and exposed 
to the passage of air over it as happens in a chimney, can withdraw 
a high percentage of oxygen from the atmosphere. An interesting 
example is set forth in the Encyclopaedia Britannica.** Cooled 
charcoal, as Tait and Dewar have shown, has even greater adsorp- 
tive powers, the vacua obtained by means of it being extremely 
high. Bayliss also points out that the great distinguishing 
characteristic of colloids is enormous development of surface and 
that the phenomenon of adsorption, which plays so large a part 
in the behaviour of colloids, is obviously of much importance in 
cell activity, where the constituents of the protoplasm are colloids 
and the various bodies which arrive to be acted upon, or themselves 
to act, are in very dilute solution. 

To proceed a stage further : any process which tends to disturb 
the equilibrium of assimilation and dissimilation in the system, 
such, for instance, as arises from the growing diminution of the 
oxygen-carrying and distributing powers of the blood and arteries 
and capillaries with advancing age, must bring about a correspond- 
ing reduction in the normal oxygen supply to the tissues. The 
natural means whereby living organisms have their normal re- 
quirements of oxygen supplied are necessarily limited and inelas- 
tic. Were the system not so safeguarded all organisms existing, 
as they do, immersed in an enormous ocean of oxygen would 
perish from over-oxidation. Even the increased blood pressure 
that is so frequently observable in cancer cases probably does not 
completely rectify or set off any breakdown. The increase of the 
pulse rate in malignant conditions shows that the tissues are 
demanding more oxygenated blood. Or the ‘oxygen hunger’ 
may be local, as in the case of functional old age—e.g. the physio- 
logical death of the special organs of generation in women, or as 
in cases of local injury or chronic irritation. To quote Sir Alfred 
Pearce Gould again, 


The cytological effects of what we call chronic irritation are essentially 
two... increased cell multiplication and defective intracellular metabolism 
. .. chronic irritation by adding the frequency of cell division produces the 
special condition of cellular old age. 


Now living matter has a great affinity for oxygen and possibly 
can take it direct and greedily from the air as some say, but at 
any rate can do so when there is a third substance present and 
can actually separate it from the various chemical compounds, 


8 11 edit., vol. xvi. p. 754. 
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such as oxy-haemoglobin ** and even from more stable pigments, 
such as alizarin blue. Ehrlich’s experiments are noteworthy in 
this regard. Halliburton *° says : 


The ability of the tissues to form reduction products is shown by 
Ehrlich’s experiments with methylene blue and similar pigments. 
Methylene blue is more stable than oxy-haemoglobin, but if it is injected 
into the circulation of a living animal and the animal] killed a few minutes 
later the blood is found dark blue but the organs colourless. On exposure 
to oxygen the organs become blue. In other words, the tissues have formed 
a colourless reduction product from the methylene blue. On exposure to 
the air this is oxidised, and the blue pigment is thus regenerated. 


Besson mentions the fact that a bit of animal tissue may be used 
for removing free oxygen from anaérobic culture media because 
of its affinity for oxygen.** Now if at one spot in the protoplasm 
of a cell oxygen is lacking, the molecular equilibrium will be dis- 
turbed. To restore equilibrium there must be a re-introduction of 
oxygen, and the attraction of it from a quarter where it occurs 
in @ fluid or mobile condition will be the more energetic. Or 
put another way, there must be a movement of oxygen towards 
the place of demand and consumption. If this place is a cell in 
immediate contact with the nutrient stratum the absorption of 
the oxygen attracted is direct, but if this cell is separated from 
the nutrient stratum by other cells the attraction must act through 
all these cells upon it. The oxygen consumed must be taken in 
the first place from the cell adjoining the consuming cell on the 
side towards the periphery. This cell again must take it from 
its neighbour which is still nearer the periphery, and so on until 
the external cells themselves exercise their influence upon the 
nutrient substance. A vivid illustration of this is afforded by 
the fact that in the tiniest practicable graft of cancer from mouse 
to mouse many of the centrally placed cancer cells die, but the 
cells or some of them in the periphery of the graft live at the 
expense of the tissues of their host, forming the tumour, which 
may ultimately attain a great size. Pearce Gould mentions these 
experiments and observations of Bashford and his fellow workers 
in his Bradshaw Lecture on Cancer (1910, page 22). Potassium 


° The Respiratory Function of the Blood, by Joseph Barcroft, F.R.8., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge (Cambridge University Press, 1914), says, in 
discussing the ‘ specific oxygen capacity’ of the blood, that a school has arisen 
which teaches that the combination of oxygen and haemoglobin is not in the 
old-fashioned sense a chemical combination at all, but that it is a manifestation 
of the physical phenomenon known as adsorption, and that it therefore depends 
essentially on the surface conditions of the molecules of oxygen and haemoglobin 
respectively. 

2° The Essentials of Chemical Physiology, by W. D. Halliburton, M.D., 
F.R.S. (1907 edit.), pp. 128-9. 

21 Practical Bacteriology, Microbiology and Serum Therapy, by Dr. A. Besson. 
Translation of 5th French Edition by H. J. Hutchins, D.8.0., etc. 
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is the most electro-positive of metals. Oxygen is the most electro- 
negative of all elements. The hunger of living animal cells 
for oxygen is well known. Their excessive affinity for and 
need of potassium has also been established.** There is a cor- 
relation between the two. Oxygen occurs in a fluid 
or mobile condition adsorbed in the soot in the case of 
chimney sweeps’ cancer. It is not unreasonable to regard 
this adsorption passage and exchange of oxygen, in view of its 
relation to cell life, as a highly irritating stimulus, and conceiv- 
able to suppose that it sets up phenomena of increased cell activity 
and increased cell nutrition in direct ratio with the quantitative 
and qualitative nature of the supply. Most reactions in inorganic 
chemistry take place between electrolytes or conductors of the 
electric current. In solution they conduct electricity because they 
are broken up into their component ions. Ionic reactions take 
place between the inorganic elements of living cells, and although 
slowed down because of the colloidal medium, are completed 
in an immeasurably brief time. Thus there happens this 
further phenomenon: the cells or cell—probably cell, for 
since cancer is generally if not invariably unicentric it is 
probably also unicellular in origin**—fortunate enough to 
secure the fullest supply of oxygen through irregular channels, 
assumes malignant characteristics and throws off its due 
subordination, seeking to maintain its own existence at 
the expense of the less fortunate cells surrounding it, and even 
perhaps at the expense of the oxygen-lacking and therefore weakly 
leucocytes that hasten to the site and feebly endeavour to check 
its ravages. It may possibly become actually a cannibal.* The 
governmental machinery of supply having failed, it becomes a 
matter of sauve qui peut among the cell units of the metazoan 
commune. The governmental machinery of control is broken up 
in turn and the organism becomes a prey to the forces of protozoan 
anarchy. The malignant cell divides and proliferates automati- 
cally and excessively. As White defines it, ‘ It grows at the expense 
of the organism without subserving any useful purpose.’ Weis- 


42 The Bradshaw Lecture on Cancer, by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, p. 44. 

** Roger Williams, in his Natural History of Cancer (p. 400), says: ‘ The 
initial lesion of cancer is generally solitary and so exceedingly minute that ite 
original germ is probably but a single one of the constituent cells of the matrix 
or a small cellular group.’ 

A Tezt Book of Pathology, p. 219. But ‘it is possible for one body to be 
the seat of multiple neoplasms of different kinds at the same time. It is. . 
likely that a lowered bodily resistance permits cells of various kinds and in 
different parts of the body to undertake active proliferation.’ 

24¢There are indications that the actively growing carcinoma cells feed upon 
the pre-existing tissues, and apparently by phagocytosis, by extracellular fer- 
ments and by preparatory solution, the tumour cells replace the tissue cells and 
use them as foodstuffs.’ Jbid. p. 265. 


- 
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mann enunciated the fact that the protozoa are immortal.** ‘ Death 
is the price paid for the body.’ ** Every cell of a metazoan com- 
munity is a distinct unit as regards its own entity, living its own 
life but subordinating its individuality and sacrificing its immor- 
tality to the common good. A cancer cell is simply a normal 
cell *’ that under the existing stimulus of nascent and highly active 
and possibly atomic oxygen has burst its bonds, has rebelled 
successfully against its restraints, and has re-attained the immor- 
tality it has been hitherto denied and deprived of for the sake of 
special reproductive or sex cells. Leo Loeb pointed out in the 
early years of this century that his experiments proved the 
immortality of the cancer cell, and Jacques Loeb, in his latest 
book published in November last,** recounts his discovery 
in the later years of last century that without oxygen 
fertilised sea-urchin eggs could neither segment nor develop, and 
that in his experiments from 1899 onwards in the artificial fer- 
tilisation of unfertilised sea-urchin eggs, his hypertonic solution 
(i.e. sea-water to which has been added sufficient salt or sugar to 
raise its concentration about sixty per cent.) was only able to 
produce its developmental effect if it contained free oxygen in 
sufficient concentration. If the oxygen was driven out of the 
hypertonic solution or if the oxidations in the egg were prevented 
by the addition of some KCN (potassium cyanide) to the sea-water 
the developmental effect of the hypertonic solution was lacking. 
Biologists have long been aware of the fact that the unfer- 
tilised ova of many animals are capable of a certain amount of 
developmental exegesis by the action of certain substances. 
But at the time when I formed the conclusion that free oxygen was 


*5 The Evolution Theory, by Dr. August Weismann (1904). 

2® Geddes and Thomson, The Evolution of Sez. 

27 Roger Williams, in his Natural History of Cancer (p. 213), says: ‘ As 
E. B. Wilson, the chief exponent of modern cytological knowledge for English- 
speaking people, has so well said in the latest edition of his useful book [Zhe 
Cell in Development, etc. (1911), p. 291], ‘‘ All the facts at our command indi- 
cate that the tissue cell possesses the same morphological organisation as the egg 
cell or the protozoan, and the same fundamental physiological properties as well.’ 
There can be no doubt, as Spencer and Darwin surmised, that the fundamental 
properties of somatic and germ cells are the same in kind, and that they differ 
only in degree.’ Pearce Gould says: ‘The cancer cell is only a variation of a 
normal cell . . . it possesses, neither in structure nor in powers, anything not 
found in the healthy cell. Let me rapidly mention the established facts about 
the living cancer cell. First, it possesses a great power of continuous multiplica- 
tion. . . . The second characteristic is that it retains the inherited limitations to 
type of the cells among which it first appears. . . . Thirdly, cancer cells develop 
and differentiate but little and irregularly. . . . The development of the cancer 
cell is neither purposeful nor effective. . . . Cancer cells exhibit periodicity in 
their growth.’ Bradshaw Lecture (1910). 

%* Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertilisation (November 1913), by Jacques 
Loeb, member of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. Translated 
by W. O. Redman King, Assistant Lecturer in Zoology, University of Leeds. 
(Cambridge Press.) 
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the final factor in the causation of cancer, I was unacquainted at 
first hand with Loeb’s work. It cannot therefore be a matter of 
surprise that I find in his successful experiments cheerful proof 
of my hypothesis. Elsewhere in the same work, as well as in 
a correlated work of his,” he describes another method of causing 
sea-urchins’ eggs to develop normally by immersing them (after 
cortical cytolysis) for three hours in sea-water free from oxygen 
or into sea-water to which a trace of KCN had been added, 
a procedure whereby certain oxidations that go on in the un- 
fertilised egg are suppressed. After the eggs were transferred 
into normal sea-water they developed often, but not always. 
Here we have de-oxidation or oxygen hunger followed by 
Te-oxidation as successive factors in cell division—a process 
strikingly analogous to what obtains in the development of chim- 
ney sweeps’ cancer. I do not think I go too far in claiming 
that the whole of Loeb’s experimentalisation in artificial fertilisa- 
tion and parthenogenesis supports my oxygen or oxidation hypo- 
thesis of cancer causation. As a result of his experiments (con- 
cerning the carefulness and success of which there can be no 
doubt to those familiar with the literature) Loeb concluded that 
the essential effect of the entrance of a spermatozoon into an 
ovum was an acceleration of oxidation. This was confirmed by 
Warburg and Wasteneys. Oxidations are raised from four to 
six times the normal. Artificial fertilisation has the same effect. 


Now artificial fertilisation and development of larvae and sexually 
mature creatures obviously go far beyond the initiation of asexual 
cell division such as occurs in tumours in animals and galls in 
plants. The one problem is fundamentally the same as the other, 
and since the greater comprises the less we have in the accelera- 
tion of somatic cell oxidations a simple and sufficient cause of 
malignancy. 


A great many reactions which can be performed in the test-tube 
imitate those which are performed in the body. Reactions in vitro and 
in vivo, to use the technical phrases, often, though not always, run parallel. 
Life, from one point of view, is a process of combustion or oxidation.*° 


Ross,** experimenting in cell division with ‘azur,’ a chloro- 
form extract from oxidised polychrome methylene blue, obtained 
striking results, but his more interesting experiments were with 
globin. He and Cropper carried out various experiments in cell 
division with haemoglobin without success, and then with its 


2° The Mechanistic Conception of Life (1912). 

*° Halliburton, The Hssentials of Chemical Physiology (8th Edition, 1914). 
See also Oxidations and Reactions in the Animal Body, by H. D. Dakin, D.Sc., 
F.I.C. (1912), p. 4. 

*1 1H. C. Ross, M.R.C.S., etc., Induced Cell Reproduction and Cancer (1910). 
See also by the same investigator: The Problem of the Gas Works Pitch Indus- 
tries and Cancer (1912). 


- 
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derivative globin also without success until they added atropine 
sulphate. Later, however, they succeeded better with putrefied 
globin, obtaining their best divisions with a solution which had 
been kept open to the air of a room for three weeks. Although 
they tested the decomposed solution for the presence of alkaloid 
@ negative result was obtained. Now the chief element the solu- 
tion could take up from the air of the room in the course of 
putrefaction would be oxygen. The dried globin they state to be 
extremely hygroscopic at all times. If kept in solution or exposed 
to the air it rapidly decomposed owing to putrefaction. They 
also, in the Royal Southern Hospital at Liverpool, applied both 
globin solution and dried globin to chronic callous ulcers with 
marked success, there being an immediate response of granula- 
tions, and they found more rapid healing than when the ulcers 
were treated in the usual way. Once the cell multiplication 
started it continued automatically, exactly as happens in cancer. 
They also record the interesting fact that dried globin applied 
to a scarified sore converts the venous blood drawn from the 
scarification into the red arterial variety—a phenomenon that 
immediately suggests oxygenation. 

I conceive it is not unlikely that the strikingly successful results 
obtained in epithelial formation by the use of ‘ Biebrich Scarlet 
Red’ in ointment preparations arise from cell oxidations. Living 
protoplasm in need of oxygen will not only take it through the 
intermediation of a catalyte but, as we have seen, can actually 
separate it from chemical combinations of such a stable pigment 
as alizarin blue. Fischer found that sub-cutaneous injections 
of an oily solution of ‘ Scarlet Red’ led to the production of 
epitheliomatous new formation, which ceased to grow after the 
stimulus due to the injection of the stain had left off. R. Werner 
found that concentrated ‘ Scarlet Red ’ solutions in oil stimulated 
the growth of mouse carcinoma, the stimulus not being due to a 
cheniotactic effect on the cells, but to a stimulation of the cells. 
This was proved by intratumoural injections.*? There is possibly 
some risk, I have been told by medical friends, of extended treat- 
ment with ‘Scarlet Red’ ointment inducing epitheliomatous 
growth. Hence the dressing with it is usually not left long in 
place. I myself had an unfortunate opportunity in 1912 of observ- 
ing cell proliferation caused by ‘Scarlet Red’ ointment on a 
finger wound consequent on blood poisoning arising from acciden- 
tal burn and abrasion. The rapidity of the epithelial proliferation 
made a great impression on my mind. 


82 E. Merck’s Annual Report of Recent Advances in Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
and Therapeutics, vol. xxii. (1908), p. 291 (Darmstadt, August 1909). The 
Medical Annual (1912) says: ‘ Davis has also applied the ‘‘ Scarlet Red ”’’ oint- 
ment to a number of wounds and then exposed them to the air and sunlight. The 
healing is very rapid and the drying out of the surface is most noticeable’ (p. 563). 
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It is impossible in the limits of a paper such as this to assemble 
together all the data leading to and supporting my hypothesis, 
but I may briefly indicate that similar reasoning applies in the 
cases of Kangri or ‘ fire-basket cancer’ to which the natives of 
Kashmir are prone,** to the remarkable penile cancer cases found 
among the Hindoos and considered inexplicable by Roger Wil- 
liams, to the cases of cancer arising among workers in gas-works 
tar, pitch, petroleum, aniline, and other products of heat decom- 
position,** to the cases of cancer incidental to workers where 
animal and vegetable decomposition and putrefaction are en- 
countered, to cases of cancer incident to the liquor trades and 
alcoholism, and to those cases of ‘arsenic’ cancer which have 
given pause to the framers of parasitic and other theories afford- 
ing no room for an inorganic stimulus.** The hypothesis of 
oxygen causation admits of the validity of the observed greater pre- 
valence of cancer in some districts than others, as, for instance, in 
fen districts, marshlands, forest regions, well-wooded and shut-in 
valleys, hollows or sites where stagnant water and stagnant air and 
impermeable clay soils permit of the cumulative and intensive 
effects of confined and undisturbed oxidative processes and gaseous 
resultants. It renders intelligible and to a great extent justifies 
the widespread medical and general belief in ‘ cancer houses.’ 
It explains the quasi-antagonism between tuberculosis and can- 
cer, a8 evidenced in the observed non-occurrence of tuberculosis 
and cancer in the same members of a family exhibiting both.** 

** The ‘ Kangri’ is a basket containing a clay pot, in which burning fuel, 
charcoal, cow dung, etc., is placed, and is worn next the skin under the clothes 
by natives of Kashmir in winter time. Enormous cancers develop upon the 
abdomens of many wearers. It is said that it is only when the basket is 
destroyed, and the sooty clay comes into contact with the skin, that the disease 
is developed. 

** See Ross’s work above mentioned. Gasworks pitch contains 50 per cent. 
of soot, according to Ross. Blast-works tar is different altogether. It is 
derived from washed gases, contains no soot and no anthracene. 

*5 Metallic arsenic is probably not poisonous. The substance loosely termed 
‘ arsenic’ or ‘ white arsenic’ ie really arsenious acid, an oxygen-containing com- 
pound (As,0,). Binz advanced a new and original theory as to the action of 
arsenious acid. He considered that the protoplasm of the cells of many tissues 
possesses the power of oxidising arsenious acid to arsenic acid (As,O,) and this 
arsenic pentoxide is again, by the same agency, reduced to arsenious acid. Here 
we have another instance of de-oxidation or oxygen: hunger followed by re-oxida- 
tion, which accounts satisfactorily, according to my hypothesis, for the occur- 
rence of cancer among the smelters of arsenical ores (Rayer), among the arsenical 
miners in the Prussian town of Reichenstein (Geyer), and among psoriatic 
patients who have gone through a long course of arsenic (Hutchinson and others). 
See generally on these subjects Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence (any edition) ; 
Professor Glaister’s Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology (2nd edition, 1910) ; 
and more particularly, Poisons, their Effects and Detection, by Alex. Wynter 
Blyth, M.R.C.8., etc., and Meredith Wynter Blyth, B.Sc. (Lond.), etc. (1906) ; 
and The Etiology and Nature of Cancerous and other Growths, by W. T. 
Gibson, A.R.C.8. (1909). 

** Roger Williams, p. 337 et seq. 
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It explains the change for the better that has been observed when 
injuries near a cancer have provoked inflammation or when 
inflammatory (which are arguably oxidative *’) processes and 
conditions have set in. It explains the occurrence of cancer in 
other vertebrates than man, even in fishes and amphibians.** It 
admits an explanation of the greater incidence of cancer among 
lawyers than among doctors and clergymen, since lawyers, like 
women,” live an indoor life and are especially exposed in unven- 
tilated and dusty chambers, and stuffy law and police courts 
charged with ‘ prison air’ and ‘ crowd poison,’ to confined oxida- 
tive processes consequent on respiratory and skin excretion and 
organic decomposition. It finds a value in the observation of 
the association of obesity with cancer and explains it. And it 
finds force in Roger Williams’ contention that prosperity and 
high feeding are responsible predisposing factors, especially in 
the ageing and aged, in whom I suggest that the extensive use 
of artificial teeth leads to over-nutrition.“° 

So far I have not given any special consideration to that form 
of malignant disease distinguished as sarcoma. Broadly I accept 
Sir Jonathan Hutchinson’s dictum that sarcoma and carcinoma 
are one and the same thing in different tissues. The distinction, 
it has been said, though still maintained, has proved barren, it 
never having had any real significance, either clinical or pathologi- 
cal, and the tendency in recent research has been to ignore it. 
‘Malignant disease’ is the term now preferred. But the ques- 
tion must have presented itself already to the mind of the reader 
that, granting the history of previous injury in every case of 
sarcoma as has been asserted exists, how does the stimulus of 
atomically active oxygen gain access to the protoplasm of the 


7 Sir Lauder Brunton’s Lectures on the Action of Medicines, etc. (1907). 

** Trout have been found in Germany and a codfish has been taken off New- 
foundland exhibiting cancer. The air in the swim-bladder of fishes contains a 
very high percentage of oxygen supposed to be secreted from the tissues, and of 
course in turn obtained from the fresh or sea water in which only a small 
quantity is dissolved. 

** W. T. Gibson, The Etiology and Nature of Cancerous and other Growths 
(1909), p. 19. 

«* “Many biologists have proved that abundant nutrition favours asexual 
proliferation. Thus Zacharias found that planarians multiplied rapidly in this 
way when copiously supplied with food.’ The Natural History of Cancer, by 
W. Roger Williams, p. 206. See also p. 64 et seg. A contrary phenomenon 
occurs in the pruning of branches and roots of fruit trees, which checks 
vegetative growth and stimulates the production of fruit, i.e., reproductive 
growth. A true stock of any kind of seed is best grown on poor land, as 
seed-raisers know. ‘Hunger is a dominant characteristic of living matter. . 
Reproduction, moreover, is as primitive as nutrition, for not only do hunger 
and love become indistinguishable in that equal-sided conjugation which has 
been called “ isophagy,” but nutrition in turn is nothing more than continual 
reproduction of the protoplasm. Hatschieck states the more than verbal 
paradox that all nutrition is reproduction.” Geddes and Thomson. 
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incipient cancer cell? I will quote one writer only as to the 
nature of sarcoma. 

With regard to the case of sarcoma, we think that it is probable that 
the auxetic chiefly concerned in that disease is that contained in globin. 
Several surgeons have kindly informed us that in almost every case of 
sarcoma which they have seen, there is history of injury, and it is 
remarkable that sarcoma occurs most frequently in those tissues which are 
rich in haemoglobin—namely, the choroid coat of the eye (melanotic 
sarcoma), the bone marrow, and the neighbourhood of muscles. The 
suggestion that globin is the source of the auxetic in sarcoma will explain 
the age incidence of the disease; for it probably only follows injury to 
large numbers of red cells. The length of life of red cells in the body is 
supposed to be only a matter of a few weeks, so that their anabolism and 
katabolism are continuous, and may not depend at all on the age of the 
person. Hence sarcoma may occur at any age. * 

This excerpt contains a fair outline of the nature of sarcoma 
as distinct from carcinoma. In almost every case there is history 
of injury (not however always, reliable surgeons tell me), 
and sarcoma occurs most frequently in those tissues which 
are rich in haemoglobin, and probably this form of the 
disease only follows the destruction of large numbers of red cells 
from such injury. But with the conclusions of Ross as to the 
cause of the disease I am not in entire agreement. Allowing 
that the globin separated in the destruction of the haemoglobin 
of the blood may be concerned in the causation, I do not think it 
is the sole ** or chief factor concerned. We know that haemoto- 
genous pigments are derived from the haemoglobin of the red 
blood corpuscles ; that these corpuscles may break down in the 
blood vessels (as from injury), and that their colouring material 
(haemoglobin) is set free in the serum. In extensive haemorrhage 
the haemoglobin may be disintegrated into haemotoidin, a pig- 
ment which does not contain iron, or into haemosiderin or haemo- 
fuscin, pigments which do contain iron. The haemotoidin 
pigment varies in colour from yellowish or orange red to a ruby 
red, and forms granular masses, rhombic prisms or acicular 
crystals. It can be formed independently of cell activity, nor 
does it require oxygen. 

Haemosiderin, an iron-containing pigment (probably a hydrated ferrous 
oxide), is found in more or less loose combination with protein substances 
in an amorphous form as brownish or black granules. Cellular activity and 
oxygen appear to be essential for its development. It is found usually 
in the cells of certain organs, or it may be deposited in the inter-cellular 
tissues. Haemosiderin in the normal process of haemolysis is stored up 
in the cells of certain organs until required by the organism for the forma- 
tion of fresh haemoglobin. In diseases where haemolysis is extreme, 
particularly in pernicious anaemia, there are relatively large quantities, 
Ce aim: Pate” Omen ne qeanwiec tsar or eave 

“ “All haemolytic agencies,’ says Loeb, ‘effect the activation of the un- 
fertilised egg.’ 

332 
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occasionally as much as ten times the normal amount of hammentnne 
deposited in the liver.4* 


Its retention by the liver may explain the rapid progress of can- 
cerous ‘secondary deposits’ when they reach that organ, the 
commonest form of malignant tumour in it being the result of 
the growth of cancerous elements which have been brought to 
the liver by the veins coming up from a primary focus of the 
large intestine. It may also explain the rapid progress of mela- 
notic sarcoma in the lungs in spite of the relatively rich supply 
of oxygen the tissues there commonly have. Once indeed that 
@ normal cell is metamorphosed into a cancer cell, it is conceivable 
that the more richly the surrounding tissues are supplied with 
oxygen, the more rapidly may cell proliferation take place. 
Directive stimuli (Richtungsreize) play a great réle in ontogeny ; 
Herbst has analysed many cases where their existence is probable. 
They have been experimentally proved in two cases. Loeb has 
shown that the chromatic cells of the yolk sac of Fundulus are 
attracted by the oxygen of the arteriae.“* Sarcoma cells grow 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the capillaries ** where the 
oxygen supply from the blood is the fullest and freest. In some 
sarcomas there are channels that have no endothelium, so that 
the blood seems to make its -way directly between the tumour cells. 
The behaviour of sarcoma cells (which often contain melanin) 
and that of the chromatophores of the yolk sac of Fundulus are 
strikingly alike. The pigment of the chromatophores is closely 
related to haemoglobin. During the early davs of development 
there are no definite tiger-like markings. The black pigment 
cells lie unarranged. Later on they creep upon the surface of the 
neighbouring blood-vessels. Loeb is inclined to believe this is a 
case of chemotropism and that the oxygen of the blood may be 
the cause. In the adult the chromatophores have possibly a more 
rigid structure and are prevented from acting in this way.** 
Again, excessive pigmentation of tissue cells is seen in old 
age, and usually is an accompaniment of certain atrophic processes 
«8 Prof. Hamilton: Article ‘ Pathology ’—Zncyclopaedia Britannica, 11 edit., 
vol. xx. p. 927: ‘In the anemias and diseases where there is extensive destruc- 
tion of red corpuscles, hemosiderin may be deposited extensively in the liver, 
as happens also in the condition known as hemochromatosis; it is an albuminate 


of iron in which the iron is relatively loosely combined, and hemofuscin probably 
represents a yet more stable combination of the same sort.” A Text Book of 
Pathology, p. 322; also p. 356. 

“ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11 edit., vol. ix. p. 314 et seg.: Article, 
‘Embryology,’ by Hans A. E. Driesch. Ph.D. 

“5 4 Text Book of Pathology, p. 250. 

“6 Apparently both sarcoma cells and chromatophores are attracted by or 
attract oxygen according to their number and mass and freedom of motility. 
Cancer ‘wander cells’ go to richly supplied oxygen centres—e.g. liver and 
lungs. Primary cancer cells, especially when melanotic, owing to their fixture. 
attract oxygen to themselves. The excessive oxygen drain always increasing 
accounts for the severe cachexia. 
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and functional disorders. This melanin pigment is found in cer- 
tain tumour growths, pigmented moles of the skin, and especially 
in melanotic sarcoma and cancer.*’ Its nature and origin suggest 
that it plays the part, directly, or indirectly through the process 
of its formation, and internally and intercellularly and intracellu- 
larly of a peroxidase or oxygen-attracting and passing catalyte, 
@ part similar to that played by soot extracellularly and externally 
in the onset of chimney sweeps’ cancer.** 


‘7 *This deposit of melanin (an autochthonous pigment not derived from 
haemoglobin, poor in iron, but rich in sulphur) appears to be due to a process 
in which oxidases act upon the chromogen group of the protein molecule wita 
the production of pigmented substances allied to tyrosin and the members of the 
aromatic series of protein dissociation products.’ A Z'ext Book of Pathology, 
p. 324. Roger Williams says (Natural History of Cancer, p. 20): ‘In this 
country I have convinced myself that the majority of cancer patients are of the 
dark type, and it is to the female sex that the preponderance is chiefly due. . . . 
In order to appreciate the significance of these results it must be borne in mind 
that among the London lower classes, whence these patients were derived, the 
fair type decidedly predominates. . . . I calculate that malignant tumours are 
more than twice as frequent in dark as in fair-complexioned individuals. Here 
mention may be made of the curious fact that I have never met with and cannot 
cite a single instance of malignant disease in an albino.’ Put in homely 
language fair-complexioned folk consume their own smoke while dark folk get 
their chimneys (i.e. ducts) sooted up, with risk of catching afire. If on the 
one hand, as Roger Williams and others say, coloured people in their savage 
state are cancer-free and on the other hand albinos are cancer-free, it would 
appear that miscegenation may be provocative of cancer. This raises interesting 
speculations as to the bounds of racial intercourse. 

“ Gall-stones, which J. Bland-Sutton, F.R.C.S. (now Sir John Bland- 
Sutton), says, in his Cancer Clinically Considered, are found in 95 per cent. 
of cancerous gall-bladders, are almost pure cholesterin-calculi. Cholesterin or 
chloresterol is found in the envelope of the blood corpuscles and in small quan- 
tities in all forms of protoplasm. Halliburton says it is now believed not to 
be merely a waste product of metabolism, but to exert an important protective 
influence on the body cells. I suggest that it plays a part similar to that of 
soot, haemosiderin and melanin as an oxygen-passing catalyte. If the red blood 
corpuscles adsorb oxygen, as Barcroft says is the view of some, and cholesterol 
existe in their envelope, it must surely be so. The action of oxygen adsorbed 
in charcoal as a bactericide purifying, deodorising and decolourising agent in 
water filtration is well known. Cholesterol is a monohydric unsaturated alcohol 
with the empirical formula, C,,H,,OH. These facte (presence of gall-stones) 
establish an undoubted relationship between cholelithiasis and cancer of the 
gall-bladder and ducts. Cancer and its Treatment, by A. W. Mayo Robson, 
D.Sc., F.R.C.S.Eng. (1905), p. 21. The so-called ‘ cancer bodies ’ found in and 
between carcinomatous cells which have often been supposed to be parasites, 
but are at present considered to be cellular degenerations, may after all be 
found to play a part in the cause of tumour growth. They exhibit various 
forms. Because of their variety of form and of the failure on the part of many 
observers to correlate results, there is scepticism as to such bodies being causative 
of malignant growths. But it appears to me that even if they are ab origine 
cellular degenerations, they may possess a causative force if it should hereafter 
be shown that they are capable of acting catalytically as oxygen carriers. Even 
though themselves inert, a causative force might be manifested in their forma- 
tion, if, as Adami and McCrae consider melanin to be, they are the resultante of 
@ process in which oxidases are concerned. Crosse’s and Becquerel’s experi- 
ments in the slow formation of crystals by very weak battery currents extensively 
prolonged, illustrate the mode of action and my meaning. 
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To proceed : 


Both in the ionic state and in numerous compounds iron frequently 
exercises a very considerable catalytic influence, especially in oxidation 
processes. . . . It is of importance to be aware of their reactions, since the 
physiological importance of iron probably depends on them.*® 
We know that the presence of iron in the haemoglobin gives it 
its oxygen-carrying or catalytic power ; we know that the addition 
of the merest trace of ferrous sulphate will enormously accelerate 
the oxidation process in a mixture of lactic acid and hydrogen 
peroxide ; we know that the peroxydase derived from horseradish 
root will accelerate the reaction in the same way and that the 
occurrence of manganese or iron is apparently universal in the 
ash of various ‘oxydases.’*° The small amount of a catalyte is 
no objection. ‘A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump,’ as 
in the case already mentioned of colloidal platinum and hydrogen 
peroxide. Is it rash to conclude that we have in the melanin or 
haemosiderin an oxygen concentrating and catalytic agent ful- 
filling the functions in sarcoma that soot fills in chimney sweeps’ 
cancer? With this difference of degree that whilst the soot, having 
done its malignant work in exciting a single cell or group of cells 
on an errant course, does no more, the melanin in a sarcomatous 
cell, by its constant presence and incessant catalytic activity, is 
incessantly engaged in increasing furtherance of the cancer pro- 
liferation. Hamilton’s statement italicised above, that ‘ cellular 
activity and oxygen appear to be essential for its development,’ 
supports my conclusion absolutely. 

Roger Williams says : 


The question of the causative factors of cell growth and multiplication 
is the most fundamental and important in the whole range of biology— 
physiological as well as pathological—and in the proper understanding of 
this question the mystery of cancer and tumour formation undoubtedly 
concentres.*? 


Ehrlich has gone so far as to postulate an increased avidity for 
foodstuff on the part of the ‘ receptors ’ of cancerous cells. Growth, 
we know, is dependent upon the assimilation of food, including 
oxygen, and as Bashford, Murray, and Cramer have pointed out, 
the results of experimental cancer research bearing on metabolism 
may be summed up as showing definitely that all the attributes 
of cancer are but the consequences of its growth. The essentials 
of sarcoma according to this hypothesis are therefore a first pre- 
disposing cause in the form of an injury resulting in local senility 

“ Ostwald, Principles of Inorganic Chemistry (1908). 

* See The Nature of Enzyme Action, Bayliss; and Ozidations and Reduc- 
tions in the Animal Body, Dakin, p. 7. 


“ The Natural History of Cancer, by W. Roger Williams, p. 207, also 
p. 133 et seg. 
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and oxygen hunger ; * a great destruction of red blood corpuscles 
with a breaking-up of haemoglobin into globin (which may take a 
hand in the causation as a ferment), and haemosiderin or melanin 
which finds an intercellular or intracellular lodgment in the tissues, 
and there attracts oxygen and passes it on atomically excited to 
some or other of the surviving tissue cells, which, becoming ener- 
gised, batten on their less vigorous brethren and thus nourished 
exhibit growth and multiplication as consequences of increased 
nutrition. The extraordinary and peculiar form of cancer known 
as melanotic sarcoma, with its characteristic granules of melanin 
pigment, viewed and considered side by side with chimney sweeps’ 
cancer and its association with soot, both, in all other respects, 
being identical manifestations in different tissues, would seem 
to afford positive and final proof of the chief factor in the causation 
of malignant disease being atomically excited oxygen. The con- 
tinued presence of melanin assisting sarcomatously inclined cells 
to self-stimulus, so to speak, by robbing their neighbours of their 
oxygen explains the more rapid cell proliferation exhibited in this 
form of cancer.** 

If additional proof of the malignant activation of the 
normal cell by oxygen be deemed necessary I conceive it 
may be found in the consideration of the origin, nature, function, 
and observed morbid change in that remarkable organ in thé 
pregnant woman called the placenta. After the ovum or egg 
leaves the ovary and has been fertilised it increases enormously 
in size, and its investing membrane becomes shaggy by conse- 
quence of the growth of processes known as chorionic villi. These 
chorionic villi grow with great rapidity, embedding themselves 
into any tissue with which they come into contact, ultimately 
forming the placenta. In human anatomy this organ is a circular 
disc about seven or eight inches in diameter, and one-and-a- 


53 Hence an explanation of the occurrence of sarcoma in the young or 
vigorous, in whom often there is no apparent inferiority or failure in the oxygen- 
carrying and distributing mechanism. I say apparent because it is said to be an 
undoubted fact that those predisposed to malignant disease have small lungs and 
a emall pulmonary artery. Beneke Cattin and Roger Williams agree on this. 
It was also shown as far back as 1843 that in cancer patients the red blood 
corpuscles were greatly reduced in number, as has since been often proved. 
Moreover, haemoglobin is greatly reduced in the blood of cancer patients, the 
amount often being as low as 20 per cent. of the normal. Laker maintained that 
this reduction might be relied on for differential diagnosis. 

*3 Numerous cases of sarcoma reported by Charles Creighton, M.D., in his 
Cancers and other Tumours of the Breast (1902) indicate the presence of 
pigmentary matter derived from decomposition of the blood. See also Bashford 
in Fourth Scientific Report (1911), etc., p. 34. Mouse 430. William B. Coley, 
M.D., in his Annals of Surgery (April 1911), p. 220, recites numerous synopses 
of cases of melanotic sarcoma in which the intervals between injury and appear- 
ance of the tumours were remarkably brief. Some of them resulted from inter- 
ference with pigmented moles by applying caustic or by tying them off with silk, 
and from similar apparently slight injuries. 
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quarter inches in thickness at its centre, while at its margin it 
is very thin and is continuous with the foetal membranes. It 
weighs about a pound. When the child is born the placenta 
and membranes come away as the ‘ after-birth.’ 


This (placenta) [says Bland-Sutton *‘] is an organ which extracts oxygen 
from the mother’s blood in contact with these villi and converts the venous 
foetal blood into arterial blood. This in turn supplies the foetus with 


oxygen. 
Roger Williams says : 


It is a curious fact that in the phases of placentation all the phenomena 
of malignancy find their counterparts. Pathologists have often remarked 
on the similarity between the early stages of placenta formation, when 
the maternal tissues are invaded and interpenetrated by foreign epithelial 
ingrowths, and the cancerous process; and by some the placenta itself 
has been regarded as a kind of ‘ physiological tumour.’ 5° 


Veit and others have shown that portions of the chorionic 
villi are shed just like the ‘wander cells’ of cancer. In the 
majority of normal pregnancies such emigrants are usually soon 
dissolved by the maternal blood and tissues and disappear. In 
cases where they survive and grow into secondary tumours, as 
cancer ‘ wander cells ’ sometimes do, it is supposed that abnormal 
changes in the ovary and changes in the blood induced thereby, 
resulting in the loss by the blood of its normal power of dissolving 
these intruders, permit them to acquire powers of abnormal 
growth.** ‘Thus here in the trophoblastic tissue (so called by 
embryologists because by means of it the embryo derives nourish- 
ment from the maternal tissues) of the chorionic villi we have a 
physiological type of the erosive or invasive action of the cancer 
cell.’ *” 

The disease known as chorion epithelioma is a form of malig- 
nant disease due to malignant change taking place in the epithe- 
lium of the villi when these, instead of forming a healthy 


54 Cancer Clinically Considered, by J. Bland-Sutton, p. 53. 

55 The Natural History of Cancer, by W. Roger Williams, p. 443. 

** Cancer reproduces itself in its own host by means of emigrant or ‘ wander 
cells’ passing along the lymphatics or blood stream and finding a lodgment else- 
where. The colonies or ‘secondary growths’ are termed metastases. The first 
cancer which appears has a cell-likeness to the part in which it appears and the 
secondary cancers arising from it have the likeness of that first cancer. When 
they differ it is generally per defectum. See Roger Williams, pp. 403, 414, 429, 
etc: ‘The cancer cell when it wanders from its proper plane or sphere has to 
fight for its life; normally, and in favourable conditions, the “‘ odds ” are against 
it, and our post-mortem records bear abundant testimony to the ability of the 
forces of resistance to these cell intrusions to limit the disease in many cases to 
the area attacked, even up to death of the patient from the disease.’ Bradshaw 
Lecture on Cancer (Dec. 1910), by Sir A. Pearce Gould, p. 36-37. Hence the 
so-called ‘spontaneous cures’ of cancer. 

** Cancer Clinically Considered, p. 54. 
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functional placenta, undergo hydatidiform degeneration. To 
quote Bland-Sutton again : 

The sex cell or ovum is an epithelial cell. ... And... apart from the 
production of an individual, this malignant disease may be started by the 
contact of one spermatozoon with that remarkable epithelial cell, the 
ovum. 


Now fertilisation, including nuclear and cell division, as we 
have learned from the patient and elaborated researches of Jacques 
Loeb and others, is a phenomenon of oxidation. Traube has 
shown that the germination of seed is only possible in the presence 
of oxygen. We have in the chorionic villi, cells stimulated by fer- 
tilisation of the ovum, endowed with so great a hunger or thirst for 
oxygen as to be capable of extracting it from the mother’s blood 
and yet of surrendering it on demand to the still more imperative 
oxygen hunger or thirst of the growing embryo. In normal 
pregnancies this superior oxygen want of the embryo inhibits any 
malignant proliferation of the chorionic villi or emigrant cells. 
But where, from interference with the normal course of 
pregnancy, this inhibition is deranged, the trophoblastic tissue 
diverts the oxygen supply to its own vegetative and malignant 
advantage. In the earlier part of this article I postulated that in 
the ebb and flow, in the attractions, affinities, and interactions of 
the enormous volumes of oxygen surrounding, interpenetrating, 
permeating, and constituting so large a part of living organisms, 
we might find the mystery of cancer. 

It must be a parasite [as Bland-Sutton says again *®], something which 
stimulates the normal epithelial cells of adult individuals to multiply 
rapidly in the same way that the male gamete, or spermatozoon, initiates 
reproductive changes in the female gamete or ovum. 


But I find, and am supported in this finding by Loeb and many 
others, that the causative ‘ something ’ is not the ‘ parasite’ that 
Sir John imagines, and that some still hopefully look for in spite 
of the fact that the parasitic notion is perishing from want of 
evidence and is now almost universally abandoned, but ‘ oxygen,’ 
a@ very simple therapeutic agent of universal potency in the animal 
world, such an one as Sir Alfred Pearce Gould foretold might 
be discovered some day, an agent which would be found to have 
@ profound influence on the causation, growth, and arrest of the 
cancerous process. And oxygen, as such a causative agent, fulfils 
Sir Willoughby Wade’s speculation as to cancer being possibly 
caused not only by the presence of something but by the absence 
of something from the body—oxygen hunger of the tissues being 
a co-equal although negative cause of cancer. 

An embryo and a cancer have much in common. The differ- 


5* Cancer Clinically Considered, pp. 50-60. 5 Ibid. p. 60 
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ence between them is that one is a sexual, the other an asexual, 
manifestation of reproduction on the part of the parent body. 

While the embryo develops from a sexually fertilised cell steadily, 
gradually, and uniformly through all the stages, possibly epitomis- 
ing the life history of its multicellular race ideal from the unicellu- 
lar original of that ideal to the moment of its expulsion and 
separation from the womb as a fully organised individual capable 
of independent existence, a cancer develops from a parthenogen- 
etically or merely artificially oxidised cell irregularly, amorphously, 
amoeboidly, and parasitically, until it destroys its host and thereby 
terminates its own existence from lack of an organisation capable 
of independent multicellular self-support. 

All the ordinary causal range of disease, together with much 
that is extraordinary, having been repeatedly and thoroughly 
scrutinised and explored in the search for the cause of cancer, 
we are driven back to the cell as the casket of cancer secret. 
Bearing in mind Virchow’s famous dictum ‘omnis cellula e 
cellula,’ we must endeavour to wrest from the unit the secret 
of the mass. Since all cells, whether somatic or germ cells, are 
fundamentally alike in the opinion of most biologists from the 
time of Darwin and Spencer, it follows that if we ascertain how 
and why the germ cell begins to multiply we may solve the sphinx- 
like riddle of the malign activation and proliferation of the somatic 
cell into cancer. The solution of a problem, it has been observed, 
which long seems an impossibility, frequently appears after 
explanation so simple that it is hard to realise the original diffi- 
culty. So haply may it prove with cancer. 

Summarising what I conceive to be the catenary order of the 
causation of cancer. First of all comes oxygen. This element I 
submit to be the exact and actual stimulus in the activation of the 
malignantly disposed cell on towards its evil courses. Not, be it 
observed, the ordinary oxygen of the atmosphere diluted as that 
is with four times its volume of nitrogen, nor even perhaps 
ordinary or relatively quiescent molecular oxygen. More prob- 
ably it is oxygen surface-concentrated, condensed and molecularly 
disturbed, possessing the enhanced chemical properties of such 
and possibly possessing the atomic activities of the nascent state.*° 
Secondly, there must be a catalytic agent present—soot in the case 
of chimney sweeps’ cancer, blood decomposition derivatives such 
as haemosiderin or globin in sarcoma, melanin in melanotic sar- 
coma, and ferments, enzymes, or oxidases in other cases.“ I 
need hardly mention that the view at present current regarding 
ferments, enzymes, oxidases, etc., is that they are catalysing 


*° Qxidations and Reductions in the Animal Body, by H. D. Dakin, p. 5-11. 

*: In the occurrence of cancer in the intestinal tract, uterus, mammae, glands, 
ducts, etc., where inflammatory and other abnormal secretions and discharges of 
a fermentative character provoke epithelial irritation. 
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agents with oxygen as a resultant in passage. Halliburton ** and 
Bayliss ** make this clear. So also Dakin.“ The catalyte is as 
necessary to the passage of oxygen to the protoplasm of the cell 
in the irregular way, I imagine, as the haemoglobin of the blood 
is necessary to the passage of oxygen to the tissue cells from 
the alveolar air in the regular way. It is generally conceded 
that some process of activation of the atmospheric oxygen must 
take place in the body in order to account for the observed chemical 
changes. Oxygen loosely bound in the form of oxyhaemoglobin 
is an ineffective oxidising agent, so that the main function of 
haemoglobin appears to be that of a more or less indifferent oxygen 
transport agent.** ‘ Moreover, it must not be forgotten that, as 
J.J. Thomson and others believe, a catalyst may possibly start a 
reaction.’°* The third factor is the exposure of the cell proto- 
plasm to the chemically excited oxygen. This exposure may 
arise from local injury, blows, wounds, and the like,*’ or may 
be produced by chronic irritation of a mechanical kind such as 
is caused on the lower lip by the smoking of short clay pipes, 
or in the mouth or on the tongue by a jagged tooth,-or in the 
oesophagus and intestinal tract at certain points by the passage 
and pressure of food, faeces, etc. ; or by soot, in the case of chimney 
sweeps, which last perhaps sets up an irritation from which the 
sufferer seeks relief by scratching, thereby abrading and scarifying 
the epithelial surface.** I do not in any way wish to undervalue 
or understate the gravity of local injury and chronic irritation as 
factors in the causation of the disease. Sarcoma so frequently 
develops almost immediately after a mechanical trauma, often of 
the slightest character, that I can quite understand many clini- 
cians accepting Virchow’s hypothesis of ‘ mechanical irritation’ 
as causally sufficient. But the cancerous predisposition must co- 
exist or few of us would escape cancer for any length of time. 
Mechanical injury opens the door, as it were, admitting the cata- 
lytically accompanied oxygen over the cell threshold to the oxygen- 
hungry protoplasm inside the cell. Hence the fourth stage in 
order going back is ‘oxygen hunger’ in some of the cells or 
tissues ** or organs, or in the whole organism, arising from the 


*2 Hssentials of Chemical Physiology. * The Nature of Enzyme Action. 
** Oxzidations and Reductions in the Animal Body. 


*5 Dakin, ub: supra, p. 5. ** The Nature of Enzyme Action. 
*t Laceration of the cervix and the whole range of traumata recorded as 
predisposing causes. 


** The plugging of sweat glands with sebaceous matter and soot, forming 
‘ blackheads’ or ‘ comedones’ probably gives rise to irritative centres. 

** An interesting case illustrating the causative value of ‘oxygen hunger’ of 
the tissues is recorded in the Annals of Surgery, part 220 (April 1911) by 
William B, Coley, the inventor of ‘Coley’s Fluid.’ It was a case of round- 
celled sarcoma originating in scar (cicatrix) of a hernia operation, within four 
weeks after operation, associated with sarcoma of upper jaw occurring just 
before. Caused death in three months. 
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fijth factor in my causative series—namely, senile decay, general 
or partial or local, due to natural inferiority or failure, to a greater 
or less degree, in the oxygen-supplying mechanism of the system. 
The sixth factor that I discern in the study of the disease is 
an increased alkalinity of the blood.”° Oxidations are often much 
accelerated by the presence of alkalies, for these enable sub- 
stances to absorb oxygen which do not possess this power them- 
selves. Acids produce an opposite effect, hence their use as pre- 
servatives—e.g. vinegar. 

It is not improbable that a certain membrane formation occurs 
in the incipient cancer cell assisting the assumption of reproduc- 
tive characteristics by increasing subsequent cell oxidations.” 
Cell turgidity and warmth are necessary to cell division. But I 
cannot in the space of this paper elaborate the arguments bearing 
on these several points.’* 

‘Of the intracellular metabolism of the cancer cell we know 
but little; it seems to beget no toxin, to generate no new sub- 
stance and to depart but little from the chemistry of health.’’* In 
comparatively recent times Waring has demonstrated the im- 
portant fact that the constituent cells of cancers of the stomach 
and pancreas produce the same ferments—pepsin, trypsin, etc., 


as the normal secretory cells.”* 
Cancer is not infective or contagious. ‘ There is every reason 


to believe that cancer cannot be transmitted from one human being 
to another; and that it is, in fact, essentially a non-contagious 


"© Professor Benjamin Moore in a communication to the Royal Society, 
March 16, 1905, observed that in cancer generally, and not merely in cancer of 
the stomach, the secretion of hydrochloric acid by the glands of the stomach is 
greatly diminished or abolished and that the blood is usually of excessive 
alkalinity in cancer, or put the reverse way, that the blood being more alkaline— 
deficient in hydrogen ions in a modern phraseology—the gastric glands are unable 
to produce hydrochloric acid. Gibson notes that hyper-alkalinity of the blood 
serum is @ characteristic feature in cases of malignancy. Moore and Wilson also 
suggest that the proteins possess a higher basic reactivity, and also draw attention 
to the fact that there is an increase in alkalinity of the serum in old age when 
the organism is more liable to the onset of cancer. The processes of indigo 
dyeing illustrate the influence of alkaline media in the forwarding of oxidations. 

™ Loeb, Artificial Parthenogenesis and Fertilisation, p. 1. Also Mechanistic 
Conception of Life, p. 197. 

72 «There is experimental evidence that increased temperature of a part 
stimulates growth; a rabbit’s ear, kept warm, becomes of a greater size than its 
fellow which has been kept at a normal temperature. What then will call them 
into the required activity? Many stimuli are able, and some of them relatively 
slight ones, such as the constitution of the fluid that bathes the cell with refer- 
ence to its oxygen and carbon dioxide content, to say nothing of the external 
nervous and other stimuli which we are more accustomed to bearin mind. A Jezt 


Book of Pathology, p. 189. 
" The Bradshaw Lecture on Cancer, December 1910, by Sir Alfred Pearce 


Gould, p. 31. 
* The Natural History of Cancer, by W. Roger Williams, p. 403. 
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disease.”* It may, however, exhibit a certain degree of auto- 
infectivity.” 

In heredity I find a predisposition only, ‘like causes acting 
on like organisms in succeeding generations induce like effects.’ 

To the question, Why has oxygen not been found in associa- 
tion with cancer cells or tissues or cancerous irritants? the answer 
is that there is no direct test for oxygen in analysis. It must be 
thought of to be found; since it only reveals itself in life as in 
combustion by its resultant phenomena. Life is movement; 
movement is almost always due to oxidation, whether in animals, 
plants, or machines. It is because of this obscurity attaching to 
oxygen that the causation of cancer has remained so long undis- 
covered. From the same reason the causation of combustion re- 
mained undiscovered until recent times. We see the end, but do 
not readily perceive the means.”’ 

One point more. Were it not for the destructive and suicidal 
infoldings of itself"* and its parasitic exhaustion ” of its host, 
cancer—since it is not in the strictest sense of the word a disease,*° 


™ The Natural History of Cancer, by W. Roger Williams, pp. 190-197. 
During eight years’ experience at the Middlesex Hospital, although daily in 
the cancer ward, Roger Williams never saw the slightest evidence of the com- 
municability of malignant disease from one human being to another. During 
twenty years not a single nursing sister, probationer, nurse, ward servant, 
surgeon, student, or anyone engaged in attendance on the cancer patients ever 
acquired the disease. 

*® Cancer and its Treatment (Bradshaw Lecture, Dec. 1904) by A. W. Mayo 
Robson, D.Sc., F.R.C.S.Eng. (1905) p. 11. 

"7 I must refer more particularly to the late discovery and isolation of the 
element oxygen. Although many other elements had been earlier discovered and 
separated by man, and although he lived immersed in an ocean of oxygen and 
daily beheld and made use of the phenomenon of combustion for his needs, and 
equally beheld and made daily use of multitudinous resultants of oxidations, he 
failed to perceive the means whereby they came about. It was not until 1774 
that Priestley and 1775 that Scheele independently discovered oxygen. In 1778 
Lavoisier first clearly pointed out the part played by oxygen and explained the 
chemical changes that go on when bodies burn in air. The chemistry of the 
oxidations in the animal body dates from the publication in 1780 of Lavoisier’s 
Expériences sur la respiration des animauz et sur les changements qui arrivent a 
Pair en passant par leur poumon. The birth of the modern science of chemistry 
dates from the discovery of oxygen. 

78 «This tendency to central degenerative change can be readily understood 
for the pressure of surrounding parts tends to restrict blood vessels, and the 
outermost cells obtain the best of the oxygen and food supply, while the inner 
ones are deprived of these, and also of a free outlet for their own end-products. 
The degenerative changes are atrophic, or necrotic (or at times autolytic), so 
that the centre part of a tumour may become fluid. Similarly, in a surface 
tumour, the most superficial cells are farthest from the blood supply and are 
therefore liable to necrosis..—A Text Book of Pathology, p. 216. Loeb found 
that not too many eggs should be put into one bowl of hypertonic sea-water, 
since otherwise a mutual struggle for oxygen takes place and the lower ones 
perish. Artificial Parthenogenesis, p. 71. 

7 <A very small carcinoma may be accompanied by very severe cachexia’ 
(i.e. a lowered, impoverished state of the system).—Adami and McCrae, Patho- 


logy, p. 216. 
*° « Cancer 18 not a disease attacking the body from without; it is the result 
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but is an irregular manifestation of the protoplasmic original of 
@ metazoan animal organism, might conceivably proliferate mon- 
strously, amorphously, and everlastingly ; ending like all agamo- 
genetic processes, as Huxley tells us in his Lay Sermons, in 
a complete return to the primitive stock. Sooner or later he who 
lives must come to cancer. He who dies from any other cause 
dies an untimely and, as it were, unnatural death. It is the ulti- 
mate fate of all multicellular life, the organic whole of which is 
functus offictt. Yet I see in the continued evolution and develop- 
ment of animal life from simple, uncouth, and monstrous amoe- 
boid forms upwards into a multitude of highly differentiated, 
finely tempered, complex and more active multicellular types the 
thrusting back, generation by generation, of the cancerous bounds 
of life. Prevention may conceivably be extended. Extirpation 
of local growths mainly due to local senility may defer much 
individual mortality for a season. Many—very many—cases are 
happily recorded of survival for long periods of years after early 
and radical operative treatment.** But the old cannot be made 
young. The one therapeutic agent capable at the same time 
of preventing and curing cancer in old and young alike would be 
the veritable elixir of life, and that has yet to be found. Hence 
complete emancipation from cancer lies hidden in the womb of 
time, far beyond the most piercing vision of man. 


In the course of time I hope to submit the results of my study 
of cancer in greater detail for public consideration, and shall value 
any suggestions and criticism. Meanwhile, I may say, to pre- 
vent any misconception, that it is with the cause of cancer only, 
and with that as a mere private student of biological, bio-chemical 
and vital phenomena, that I concern myself. I trespass on no 
medical ground. I offer no cure. 


LIONEL CRESSWELL. 


of a breach or failure of fundamental cell law.’—Bradshaw Lecture on Cancer, 
by Sir Alfred Pearce Gould (1910), p. 44. 

*! Cancer and its Treatment, by A. W. Mayo Robson, D.Sc., F.R.C.S.(Eng.) 
(1905), p. 14; also p. 30 et seg. Roger Williams, however, says in his interesting 
work (loc. cit.) p. 454: ‘ No feature of cancer has attracted more attention than 
that which is known as ‘‘ recurrences.” It certainly does seem extraordinary, 
after everything has been done to ensure its destruction—whether by the knife, by 
fire, or by caustics—that the disease should nevertheless so frequently spring up 
again. As Lebert says: Récidive est la régle et presque la loi. . . . In the 
great majority of these cases the recurrent disease makes its first appearance in 
the locality—either in the operation scar or its immediate vicinity—occupied by 
the primary disease.’ Is there, however, anything extraordinary in this when 
the senility of the tissues of the operation scar and adjacent thereto, with the 
consequent tissue clamancy for oxygen, are increased by the traumata of the 
operation so enormously beyond what was originally enough to admit the rise of 
the primary growth? I think not. 





MRS. WOLFE AND THE WAR OFFICE 
SOME UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE 


On the 26th of March 1759 Lieutenant-General Edward Wolfe, 
of Blackheath, died in his seventieth year. In the course of 
varied military employments during half a century the old soldier 
had managed to amass, helped a little by his wife’s dowry, a 
fortune of about 15,000/. He also owned an eligible mansion at 
Blackheath overlooking Greenwich Park and adjoining one occu- 
pied by Lord Chesterfield. The ensuing summer was a long and 
anxious one for his widow, fifteen years his junior. Her only sur- 
viving son was the brilliant young soldier whose name was on 
everyone’s lips from his having been chosen to command the 
Quebec Expedition. He had been absent since February and 
apparently there had only been a single letter from him. The 
relations between mother and son had become strained owing to 
the advent into the young general’s affections of a certain Miss 
Lowther, of Yorkshire. 

Mrs. Wolfe, née Thompson, of Long Marston, Yorks, was a 
tall, handsome woman, haughty, imperious, and occasionally pas- 
sionate in temper. She had long and steadily ruled her soldier 
husband and her two soldier sons, even when they were absent. 
She insisted upon perpetual deference ; her letters were filled with 
commands, rebukes, and uncompromising counsel. There were 
no epistolary familiarities ; she was always ‘ Dear Madam’ to her 
illustrious son. And she always made the world feel that as 
wife and mother she occupied a notable position. Fond of cere- 
mony, she maintained a little court, mainly of dependents who 
surrounded her at Blackheath, and also at Bath where she first 
rented and afterwards purchased a house. 

Major-General Wolfe believed himself to be heir to his father’s 
property, which, by the way, was nearly wholly invested in out- 
of-the-way Government securities, such as Army stores, Army 
clothing assignats, and the like. On learning of his father’s 
death therefore, after his arrival at Louisburg, Wolfe drew up a 
will in which he made a large number of generous bequests to 
his friends, fellow-officers, and servants, the residue being devised 
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to ‘my good mother, entirely at her disposal.’ By a subsequent 
codicil he provided handsomely for his uncle, Major Walter Wolfe, 
and his cousin, Edward Goldsmith. 

In this course the young soldier was acting in error. The old 
General, his father, had left his entire property to Mrs. Wolfe 
for her life. His intention had been otherwise. What induced 
the alteration will.never be known; it may have had some con- 
nexion with Wolfe’s unauthorised betrothal. Be this as it may, 
the uncertain and interrupted income arising from 15,000]. was 
not considered by Mrs. Wolfe as more than sufficient for the needs 
of her own.establishment. Towards the end of September the 
widow received a letter—the last—from her son in answer to her 
own. 

I entirely approve [Wolfe wrote] of my father’s disposition of his 
affairs, though perhaps it may interfere a little with my plan of quitting 
the service, which I am determined to do the first opportunity—I mean 
so as not to be absolutely distressed in circumstances, nor burdensome to 
you or anybody else. 


Three weeks later came the news of his glorious death in the 
hour of victory at Quebec. The mother tyrannised over, but had 
ever idolised her brilliant son; she had patiently awaited his 
return and a reconciliation; she was overcome by the tidings. 
While England went mad with joy at Wolfe’s victory, John 


Warde of Squerryes wrote that ‘his poor mother bears it 
heavily ; how should she do otherwise?’ She shut herself up and 
would see no one, leaving the task of receiving and answering 
condolences to Mrs. Aylmer, Mrs. Scott, and others of her 
entourage. But on the 6th of November the afflicted lady had 
sufficiently roused herself to address the following highly charac- 
teristic missive to the Minister, Pitt : 


Black Heath, 6th Novbr 1759. 
Srz,—I make no doubt but you will be surprised to see a letter from 
ye most distress’d and afflicted of mortalls, but as you did my dear son 
the honour to entrust him with so great and important an affair as the 
taking of Quebec which you planned and he executed, I hope to His 
Majesty’s, yours, sir, and his country’s satisfaction, (tho to my irreparable 
loss) it seems to me that there may be some papers or orders of yours 
relating to ye Government service which will come to me, if you will honour 
me with your Comm: and I will send them by a faithful and trusty 
friend and no eye shall see them but your own. 
The present situation of my tortured mind will I hope plead my excuse 
for all mistakes. 
I have ye Honour to be with great respect Sr. y’r most obedient Ser’vt 
H. Wotrs. 
I beg Sr you & Lady Hester 
will except of my grateful thanks 
for ye honour you did me in in- 
quiring after my health, 
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To this the Minister replied in lofty, not to say unctuous, 
terms. 

Your affliction is too just to receive any degree of consolation from 
one who feels the cause of your sorrow too sincerely and sensibly to 
be able to offer any Topics of relief to you. May heaven, who assists 
the virtuous, grant you every possible comfort under a loss which nothing 
can repair to you or to England. ‘ 


On the 20th of November Wolfe’s body arrived and was laid 
beside his father’s at Greenwich. A few days later the mother 
learnt for the first time of the awkward circumstances of her 
son’s will. This occasioned an instant resolve again to address 
the Minister. 

Blackheath, Nov. 30th, 1759. 

Siz,—The great honour your letter of the 28th Nov. does me has 
given Resolution which no other Consideration would do to make an 
application which I hope you will not disaprove. 

My dear son not knowing the disposition his father had made of his 
fortune, which was wholly settled on me for life, and Magnified by Name 
greatly beyond what it Really is, has left to his friends more than a third 
part of it, and tho’ I should have the greatest Pleasure Imaginable in 
discharging these Legacies in my Lifetime, I can’t do it without distressing 
myself to ye highest degree. 

My Requist to you most good and great Sir is that you will honour 
me with your Instructions how I may in the Properest manner address 
His Majesty for a Pension to enable me to fulfill the Generous and kind 
Intentions of my most dear lost son to his friends and to live like the 
Relict of Genl. Wolfe and Genl. Wolfe’s Mother. I hope, Sir, you will 


pardon this Liberty 
I have the honour to be, 
With great respect, Sir, 
Your most obliged and most obedient 
Sert 


The Rt. Hon. W. Pitt. H. Wotre. 


There was certainly nothing improper in this. The families 
of other great soldiers who had rendered signal service to the State 
had been pensioned, and pensioned handsomely. Had Wolfe 
survived his crowning achievement it is admitted that he would 
have been voted by Parliament a large sum of money and a 
baronetcy into the bargain. Pitt’s reply was that this interesting 
matter which concerned his correspondent’s ‘ case’ was ‘ totally 
in the Duke of Newcastle’s department ’ and he therefore referred 
her to his Grace. 

The Duke of Newcastle, on being applied to, naturally advised 
the King to refuse the pension. Wolfe was not one of his Grace’s 
creatures. It was he who had run about declaring that Wolfe was 
a madman. In vain it was represented to him that Wolfe’s ser- 
vices to his country by the reduction of Quebec were well worthy 
of a tangible reward. His answer was that Parliament had voted 
a handsome monument in Westminster Abbey. In the matter of 
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Wolfe’s expenses, however, the Secretary at War, Lord Barring- 
ton, prevailed on the King to grant to the late General’s repre- 
sentatives the further sum of 500I., a like amount having been 
advanced at the beginning of the campaign. 

It soon transpired that Wolfe’s obligations were many. Bills 
began to pour in on the widow. He had ordered, for instance, the 
miniature Miss Lowther had given him to be set in brilliants to 
the value of 500/. and returned to her. His servants expected to 
_be looked after. Moreover, Mrs. Wolfe found herself saddled 
with numerous small family pensions. ‘ My easy circumstances,’ 
James had written a few months back to his uncle Walter, ‘ will 
enable me to fulfil all my father’s intentions.’ 

True, there were considerable sums owing as an offset to all 
this. There was his Colonel’s pay and his regimental perquisites, 
but chiefly his pay as Commander-in-Chief, to look forward to. 
At that time the pay of a Commander-in-Chief in North America 
was 101. a day, with an allowance of 100/. for extraordinary ex- 
penses. The warrants for payment of the Staff in the Quebec 
campaign were not yet issued; but Mrs. Wolfe looked forward 
confidently to receiving the sum of 2400/., her son’s pay from 
the date of his commission (January 12) to the 13th of Septem- 
ber, the day upon which he was killed. 

It should, at this juncture, be remarked that to Mrs. Wolfe her 
son was always Commander-in-Chief of the army which had 
vanquished Quebec. There was no more certain way to her dis- 
pleasure than even to hint to her the current report that, in his 
last commission, he was entitled Colonel Wolfe, Major-General 
only in North America, and that he was to serve under General 
Amherst. Mrs. Wolfe could never bear to hear of General 
Amherst, and as to James’s last commission no one was ever 
allowed a sight of it. 

The dear lady bears up well [writes Mrs. Scott to a Greenwich friend 
in August 1760], but her resentment against the Framers of the Thanks 
still knows no bounds. She is mortified at the attempt to make Sir Geoffry 
Amherst share in her son’s honours, and speaks in great disparagement 
of him and his family. 


The Ambhersts and the Wolfes had been near neighbours 
and intimates in Kent twenty-odd years before. 

All present idea of a pension was abandoned, and indeed its 
utter hopelessness shortly became emphasised. George the 
Second died and a new king and set of ministers appeared on the 
scene, amongst whom the idea of the French war was not popular. 

But poor Mrs. Wolfe was destined to further mortification. 

On the 19th of February 1761, after a lapse of seventeen 
months since her son’s death, Fisher, her son’s army agent, writes 
in a letter now before me : 
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19th February, 1761. 

Mapam,—I am obliged to give you this trouble as I cannot without 
your information answer a question which is asked me at the War Office, 
and that is the date of Your Son’s commission to command the Expedition 
to Quebec. 

The Warrant for paying that Staff is ordered to be made out, which it 
will not be till his Commission is seen, and therefore you will please to 
enclose it to me to shew it at the War Office. There is no trace of it 
either at the Secretary of State’s Office or the War Office which is 
occasioned by Mr. Pitt’s having delivered it to the General himself without 
its being entered in his Office, nor did the General get it entered at the 
War Office, though both should have been done. 

I have claimed in your name the usual allowance to Commander in 
Chief of Expeditions which is ten pounds a day, finding the intention is 
only to give Major Generals Pay which is 40 s. a day. And I hope I shall 
succeed as I am prepared to shew that all those who have had Commissions 
of the same kind I apprehend the Generals to be have had ten pounds a 
day. If you will please therefore with the Commission to direct me to 
solicit strongly in your name as a matter of right which cannot be given up 
without doing injustice to the memory and merits of your Son, I have 
very little doubt of success without further trouble to You, and I hope You 
approve of doing it, as it cannot be looked upon in the light of asking a 
favour but a claim of right, and an object worthy pursuit. 

My wife begs leave to join with me in respects and wishes for your 
health, which We hope you find mends and I am with great respect, 

Madam, 
Your most obedient and most 
humble Serv* 
To Mrs. Wolfe Tuomas FisHer. 
At Bath. 

I have since I wrote the foregoing received the favour of your letter and 
shall when there is occasion call upon Mr. Swinden for your Assignats 
which they say will be soon, tho’ they will be paid as they were the last 
year in Tallys. Your bill will be duly paid and any other commands You 
may have readily and punctually obeyed. 


The indignation of Mrs. Wolfe on receiving this communica- 
tion may be gathered from the following epistle to Fisher : 
Bath, 22 February, 1761. 

Srz,—On reading your letter I could hardly believe my senses at the 
shameful betrayal hinted at in the conduct of the Ministry. Is it credible 
that my dear son’s glorious death has raised up enemies, who, in this 
fashion, seek to strike at a defenceless woman, his mother, by withholding 
his proper reward which is granted to every officer of his Rank in His 
Majesty’s Service? Does ary one, least of all his Majesty doubt that 
my son was appointed by his late Majesty Commander in Chief? I pass 
over the question of the Commission in scorn and contempt. Am I to sue 
on my bended knees for what should be given of right and would have been 
had He survived the campaign which covered England with glory. 

But my pen fails me to describe such unlooked for Baseness as to rob 
me of what he so hardly earned, if indeed this is the Fact and not an 
obstacle merely rumoured to enhance the value of the Services rendered. I 
am unable to write more and beg you will please to communicate with 
Mr. Swinden in regard to the assignats. 

T am, Sir, 
Your Obedt Sert 


Mr. Thos. Fisher. H. Wore. 
Ru 2 
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The required Commission therefore was not sent. In fact it 
mysteriously disappeared. All Wolfe’s other commissions repose 
amongst the Warde MSS. This alone is absent. 

There comes a hiatus of two months during which it is clear 
that the partisans of the Wolfe claim had been active enough. At 
the War Office was now the Right Hon. Charles Townshend, 
brother of that Brigadier General whose differences with Wolfe 
are now matter of history. Townshend sent the paper drawn up 
by Mrs. Wolfe and her friends to his predecessor Barrington for 
his opinion. I now transcribe Barrington’s reply. 


Cavendish Square, 7th May, 1761. 

Srz,—I am honour’d by your letter containing an inclos’d copy of a 
paper entitled The Case of the late Colonel Wolfe, and desiring to know 
the reasons which induced me to fix his pay when employed on the Expedi- 
tion against Quebec, at two pounds per day. 

I never considered General Wolfe as a Commander-in-Chief, but as a 
Major General serving under General Amherst, and commanding for a 
certain time on a particular service a Corps of Troops detach’d by the 
King’s orders from the main Army in North America. After that service 
was performed, Mr. Wolfe was to put himself under the orders of the 
Commander in Chief there. 

Mr. Wolfe understood this exactly in the same light: he knew he was 
to be paid only as a Major General; and therefore he represented to me 
a little before his departure that he should be oblig’d to live at a greater 
expense than that pay would afford while he had the command of so large 
a body of Troops. He said, however, he ask’d nothing, that he had no 
money, but he could borrow some of his Father, so he should not be 
distress’d. That perhaps I shou’d not think unreasonable however to allow 
him some public money, to defray a necessary public expense. His modesty 
touch’d me, I acknowledg’d the equity of what he said, and I procured 
a Warrant sign’d by the late King for £500, the preamble of which is as 
follows : 

‘We have appointed our trusty and Well Beloved James Wolfe, 
Colonel of our 67th Regt. of Foot, to command as a Major General in 
North America ; AND Whereas the pay of Major General which we have 
been pleas’d to allow him, will not be sufficient to defray the expense 
incident to the Chief Command of so considerable a body of Troops, as 
we have thought fit to entrust to his care, Upon consideration whereof, 
we being desirous that the private fortune of the said Colonel Wolfe 
should not suffer in the performance of these services to Us which we 
have reason to expect from his loyalty, courage and activity, are 
graciously pleas’d out of mere favour, and Royal Bounty to bestow on 
him the sum of £500.’ 

With this sum Mr. Wolfe declared himself perfectly satisfied, however 
I told him, that if he should be oblig’d to expend a still larger sum over 
and above his pay, I would move the King to allow it. 

In Decbr. 1759, on application from the friends of General Wolfe, I 
procured a Warrant to be sign’d by his late Majesty, the preamble of 
which is as follows: 

‘ Whereas we were pleased by our Warrant bearing date the 18th of 
January last to Order the sum of £500. to be paid to the late Colonel 
James Wolfe, whom We thought fit to appoint to act as Major General 
upon a particular service in North America to enable him to defray the 
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expenses incident to his Command. And whereas since the death of the 
said Colonel Wolfe who was unfortunately kill’d in the performance of 
the said service, it hath been represented unto Us, that his expenses in 
the said Command so far exceeded the above mention’d allowance of 
£500. that he was oblig’d to contract a considerable debt, which must now 
fall upon his family, unless We are pleas’d to grant a further sum of 
£500. to compleat the said allowance £1000, and which We thinking 
reasonable are graciously pleas’d to grant.’ 

At the time of making this application, there was not the least 
mention of £10 a day, and I am sure Colonel Wolfe himself wou’d never 
have made any such demand. General Amherst who went to Louisburg on 
a Service, and I believe with Commission similar to Mr. Wolfe’s, was 
allowed pay of Major General only, till he was appointed Commander in 
Chief in North America, nor did he receive any allowance by Warrant till 
he got the sum of £1000, which always accompanies the pay of £10 a day. 

The various services carried on in so many different parts of the globe 
have occasioned many Applications to the War Office, for unreasonable 
allowances, but I always refus’d them being aware that a single relaxation 
would be call’d a precedent, and having experience every day how ingenious 
men are in finding pretences for what they want and how hard it is to 
resist the importunities with which they and their friends solicit in all 
quarters where it is thought they may obtain their desires. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, etc., ete. 
Rt. Hon. Charles Townshend, BaRRINGTON. 
His Majesty’s Secretary at War. 


This was decisive enough, if it somewhat under-rated the 
exceptional service which Wolfe achieved. A good commentary 
upon it is furnished by a remark in a letter of Sir Robert Rich 
that ‘it is lucky Parliament voted 10,0001. for a monument to 
Wolfe while the hot fit was on, otherwise his memory would 
have depended on the tender mercies of the Bute régime.’ 
Townshend may or may not have decided to act in accordance 
with Barrington’s letter. But meanwhile a temporising policy 
was safer. Or he may have transmitted the letter to Fisher, who 
was afraid to show it to Mrs. Wolfe. At any rate, Fisher delayed 
writing to his anxious client, but at length in answer to an ex- 
postulation from her confidential adviser, the Rev. Samuel 
Swinden, who had been her son’s tutor, sent the following : 


Acton, 19 June, 1761. 

Srz,—I received the favour of your letter here to-day, where I have been 
confined by the first fit of Gout since this day se’night, and am still in 
most violent pain and without a view of getting rid of it. 

What Mrs. Wolfe writes I believe is true, and it is pretty near the 
time she mentions since I wrote to her; but my employment since having 
been a good deal in soliciting by Memorial and otherwise the Pay of 
Commander in Chief for the General on his last fatal (tho’ glorious) 
expedition I hope will plead my excuse to Her, which I beg you will be 
so good as to let Her know, at the same time telling her that my not making 
her from time to time acquainted with the various difficultys I met with 
and steps I took from time to time, was owing to my unwillingness to 
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disturb her, and as there has been at several periods during my solicitation 
such obstacles thrown in the way as would not have pleased her and 
might have occasioned her to have given up the point, it appeared to me 
to be better to wait the result, before any part of it was made known to 
her. I think I may now say Our point is gained, the Secretary at War 
(Mr. Townshend, to whom only she is obliged) telling me the last time I 
saw him that he should move H.M. for his Warrant for paying our 
demand of ten pounds per day as Commander in Chief, tho’ it is now 
inserted in the General Warrt. for paying the Quebec Staff at the rate 
of two pounds only. Of this you will please to give Mrs. Wolfe a hint, 
in such manner as not to be understood to be absolutely done, but that 
within a very little time She may expect it and that till that is concluded 
her Son’s Acco. cannot be closed ; You would likewise be very good if at 
the same time you would acquaint her that there remains a few days 
of reckonings unpaid on the General’s last Assignats, which prevents my 
concluding his Acct, but that there has been a payment in Tally’s amount- 
ing to about £2600, which if she pleases to have delivered her Order 
for that purpose will be obeyed. 

N.B.—I give you the trouble of this business rather than to open a 
correspondence upon it which I know will as I choose it should end with 
a third person, than whom nobody will be more desirable by me being 
convinced of your friendship for Mrs. Wolfe and her late Dear Son, and 
I flatter myself she would choose it should be so, and you will therefore I 
know forgive it. 

When I shall get rid of the pain I am now in I do not know, but as 
soon as I do shall wait upon you, in the meantime pray make my respects 
to Mrs. Wolfe together with my wife’s and accept Our’s to your Family.— 
I am, Sir, Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Tuos. FisHer. 

Forgive blunders, for really my attention is greatly diverted by violent 


pain. 


On the 17th of July there is another letter from Fisher, still 
holding out hopes to his client. 
Ax Yard, 17th July 1761. 

Mapam,—I received your commands of the 15th yesterday from’ Black- 
heath, where I am glad you are arrived as you are in the neighbourhood 
of your old acquaintance to whom I hope you will give an opportunity of 
contributing as much to your cheerfulness as I am sensible those I know 
are desirous to do. 

The inclosed Accts. I should have waited upon you with myself, but 
that I think it is necessary you should have them perused before you sign 
them, tho’ to the best of my knowledge they are exact, the Ballee of them 
which is in Tally’s (the coin wherein I was paid) I will wait upon you when- 
ever you shall please to fix a time, or if it would not be too much fatigue would 
attend you here any morning you appoint; which I would not think of 
giving you the trouble to do, was it not to sign the copys of the inclosed 
Accts. in my Books. 

The Major General’s Pay is not yet ordered but Mr. Townshend has 
told me that it will certainly be paid at the rate of ten pounds a day, 
the many and various refusals during the time of my solicitations are 
too long here to trouble You with, but when you allow me to wait upon 
You or I see you here shall acquaint you with the whole. 

My wife has been very well as she now is, and my girl is now well, and 
both join with me in their respects to you. I fear the gout has spoiled 
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my walking for the fit has been long and violent and I am now very lame, 
tho’ otherwise thank God pretty well, as I most sincerely wish this may 
find you, and am with great respect, Madam,—Your most obedient and 


most humble Servant, 
Mrs. Wolfe. Tuos. FisHer. 


Before the year was out Wolfe’s old friend, Sir Robert Rich, 
was appealed to by Mr. Swinden on Mrs. Wolfe’s behalf. He 
thus replied : 

Tuesday night (Dec. 1761). 

S1z,—I am infinitely obliged to you for giving me any opportunity of 
exerting my little powers in favour of an Officer, whose memory this Nation 
ought to revere as such and whose memory as a Man, I must forever 
honour. 

On the other half sheet I have sketched out the draft of a Memorial 
which in my opinion, has some advantage over the one you gave me today, 
which I enclose you that you may judge of both. 

I mean to consult Mr. Wood on the purport of it and to know from 
him the best Methods for me to proceed in this Affair.—For it must not 
drop so. You may recollect the justice done to my honoured Friend, and 
@ National Monument raised to his memory. How will this appear, if 
he shou’d be refused his pay, equal with others—whose services tho’ good 
have not been deemed of that importance as to render them the object of 
National thanks or National Loss. 

In order to act up to the best of my Inclinations, the Lights I want 
are, to ascertain the pay of Gen! Amherst on the expedition to Louisburg— 
the pay to Gen! Hobson and Barrington at Guadaloupe, Genl. Moncton 
at Martinico & P. Albermarle at the Havannah; these or some of them, 
you can procure me thro’ the channel of Messrs Powell—the sooner the 
better, for I mean to convince Mrs. Wolfe how truly and how deservedly 
I respected that Valuable Man whose loss to her I must think irreparable 
and whose Sense of it would be beyond her powers,—were it not that she 
is arrived at a period of Life, when the passions subside, and that Provi- 
dence, ever attentive to its own purposes, is Gradually weaning us from 
Mortality. I loved Wolfe, no wonder I should grow Warm on ye Subject.— 
I am, Sir, Your faithful friend and servant, 

R. Ricu. 

There is a scrap of writing at Squerryes Court in Mrs. Wolfe’s 
hand belonging to this period. 

As most of the money left me by my Father and what I have of my 
own is in Coathing [sic] assignats, my friends must wait till the Govern- 
ment thinks fit to pay it, particularly the four gentlemen who have the 
largest share. 

Could these four gentlemen have been the four Colonels— 
Oughton, Carleton, Howe and Warde, who were the chief bene- 
ficiaries in Wolfe’s will? 

There is also annexed a cutting from a contemporary news- 
paper : 

A Lover of Justice has sent. us an anecdote concerning the pay of an 
admired deceased Officer being withheld from his mother. The matter, 
we own, appears very strange to us; but as it is of a delicate nature, we 
think we may be liable to be made to suffer for intermeddling in such a 
matter. 
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Seemingly Mrs. Wolfe clung to the idea of Townshend’s sup- 
port. The following letter has a pathos and dignity of its own : 


Bath, 8th December 1761. 

Srz,—Having been acquainted by Mr. Fisher of your candid reception 
of my application by him to you, for the pay due to my late dear Son as 
Commander in Chief on the Expedition to Canada, I have desired him to 
deliver to you this letter, which is to return you my thanks for the steps 
you have already taken on it, and likewise to entreat your continuance of 
them to bring it to a speedy conclusion. 

I do not thus address myself, under any pretence but that of your 
acknowledged justice and candour in your Office for the claim I make ; 
which supported by His Majesty’s Commission (under which my Son acted) 
will I am persuaded entitle me to that candour and justice and, I hope 
(if necessary) his merit to your favour. 

You will, Sir, allow me to say that it is long since the Service was 
performed for which my demand was made and that it is founded on the 
constant custom in similar Cases, and therefore shall flatter myself that 
with the continuance of your good Offices His Majesty’s Warrant will 
be speedily obtained for the payment of it.—I am, Sir, Your obedient 
humble Servant, 

H. Wotre. 


Rt. Hon. Charles Townshend. 
More than two years had gone by and Wolfe’s pay was as 


far off as ever. Soon it would seem there is a recurrence of the 
idea of help from Barrington. Wolfe’s friend, Carleton, is 


appealed to for support. There is also talk of a memorial to the 
King. 


Axyard Westminster, 8th March 1762. 

Mapam,-—I should not so long have been without answering your com- 
mands of the 20th Feb. but could not before the date of the enclosed letter 
get anything from Col. Barré to write, and as the particulars of all 
he has said to me upon the subject of my enquiry are contained in it, I 
sent it to you in his own words and should there be anything further you 
desire to be informed of please to let me to know it, and I will communicate 
it to him. It gives me much concern that you should think I paid his 
bills lightly or that I should neglect anything that regards the interest 
of you Madam the wife and mother of two departed friends, whose 
memory will be always venerated by me, and if I do not do good offices 
too, it. will be that I am not able, it has ever been in my thoughts and 
intention and when Col. Barré’s bills were paid I had no doubt but they 
were such bills as would have your approbation being drawn by the man 
who transacts all his affairs and did draw bills for Col. Wolfe’s expenses 
relative to his household in his lifetime. 

The day before Col. Carleton left London he gave me a bill upon Mr. 
Adair for Fifty pounds for your use which you will please to draw for. 
This I apprehend to repay the like sum he had received from your son in 
his lifetime, but all he said to me was to desire it might be remitted to 
you with his best wishes. 

I am really at a loss what judgment to make upon the application for 
the Colonels pay as Commander in Chief, the Secretary at War declares 
his desire to make it successful and says the King does not object to it 
but wants that Mr. Pitt who procured and delivered the Commission to 
your Son should explain the reasons for giving it tohim. Lord Barrington 
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then Secretary does all in his power to prevent success alledging that your 
son told him that he did not expect any other pay than that of Major 
General and declaring, as the present Secretary at War has told Col. 
Carleton as well as me, that if it should be moved in Parliament he 
would make the declaration. This Madam is the state of the case as it 
stands at present which though not favourable towards a speedy conclusion 
do not amount to a determination. which should not in my opinion abate 
in the least your pursit of it, your claim being founded upon an indis- 
putable right by your son’s having borne the Kings Commission with which 
nobody has served without the pay you demand. But as you are now at 
too great a distance to appear in it yourself and to take those steps which I 
am afraid will not be efficatious till you are near at hand—I think it will 
not be advisable to solicit an absolute answer upon the affair as it now 
stands lest your further application should be impeded by it, but leave 
it in the state that it is till you get to Blackheath and I cannot but think 
that the difficulty both with regards to Mr. Pitt and Lord Barrington 
you will easily remove if not there are other methods to be undertaken 
but not in your absence. 

My wife begs leave to join in respects to you and my little girl remembers 
all your kindness to her while at Bath. My wife has been but once out since 
she came to London but excepting little colds has been pretty well and 
my girl thank God very well which state I most sincerely wish you long to 
continue and with great respect am, Madam, Your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

Tuos. FisHer. 

You may receive your son’s pay as Major General at this time but I 
believe you will think it-advisable not to do it till you know what is to be 
the determination of your demand for pay as Commander in Chief. 


Ax Yard, Westminster, 
18th March, 1762. 

Mapam,—I have rec’d your commands of the 13th with Colonel Carleton’s 
letter inclosed which as you desire is herewith returned to you. He 
acquainted me with his thoughts upon your affair before He left London 
which agreed with what he writes to you, and as soon as I can form the 
state of the Case as He would have it represented to Lord Barrington, I 
shall send it to you that you may forward it to me to be delivered to Him ; 
but I think it absolutely necessary it should come from Yourself. It will 
leave him without excuse should he continue to give opposition, and He 
can have nothing to say should you find it necessary to apply solely to other 
people ; and I beg, Madam, you will not give the point up. I am convinced 
the justice of it when it comes publickly to be considered will render it 
successful. 

Your letter I confess gave me concern, having in my most retired 
thoughts had your interest at heart, which I feared you might doubt; 
and I beg you will not do it without very sufficient reason ; and when that 
is the case I shall deserve your severest censure, and think your good 
opinion (which I highly esteem) justly forfeited. 

My wife and girl are much obliged for your kind enquiry and with me 
present their respects and best wishes.—I am, Madam, Your most obedient 
and most humber Servant, 

Txos. FisHEr. 

Mrs. Wolfe. 

Acton, Saturday, 16th Oct. 1762. 

Srz,—I have received this morning the favour of your letter and am 
much concerned to hear Mrs. Wolfe is so much out of order, what indeed 
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I ought to have known by paying my respects to her, but my not having 
been able to find out a proper occasion for her, to deliver a letter to the 
Secretary at War as was proposed and being in expectation of it, has 
prevented my waiting upon her as I should otherwise have done. The 
materials for drawing a memorial are locked up at London, therefore I 
cannot send a draft of one by the bearer. I have indeed the materials in 
my hand, but not explicitly enough to set them forth in a way proper to 
lay before His Majesty, but I will send one fairly written on Tuesday. 
At the same time if I am permitted to speak my opinion (allowing the 
step to be exceedingly proper and what at all events should be done in 
due season) I think the Secretary at War should be acquainted with the 
design, which will force him to either approve it or undertake to do it 
himself, and as the King will refer the memorial to him, and a good deal 
may depend upon his report upon it, I submit it to Mrs. Wolfe’s considera- 
tion whether it is proper or not; were the tliings of this world directed 
equitably this affair would want no management to procure its success, but 
it is so that even matters of justice require friends and favour. If I could 
have the pleasure to see you on Tuesday at 12 at Axyard I could be more 
explicit upon the subject which nobody has more at heart, gratitude 
requires it of me and I will always pay due obedience to her calls. Allow 
me to trouble you to present mine and familys respects to Mrs. Wolfe and 
accept yourself our compliments.—I am, Sir, Your most obedient humble 
servant, Tuo. FisHER. 
T. Fisher to Rev. S. F. Swinden 
about Mrs. Wolfe’s Memorial. 


The year 1763 opened with a new Secretary at War in office, 
Welbore Ellis, and Mrs. Wolfe’s claim still unpaid. The 2l. a 
day, offered by the Paymaster General, the old lady refused to 
touch ; but clung obstinately to the hope that the King would 
do her justice. She wrote long letters to every one in power ; to 
every one likely to further her object ; and she kept the Rev. Mr. 
Swinden, Mr. Fisher, Colonel Carleton, and Colonel Warde busy 
with her affairs. There were also letters to and from Lord 
Shelburne, who this year took office. 

Amongst the Warde manuscripts is the draft of a letter in 
Mrs. Wolfe’s handwriting, which may have been addressed to 


Barrington : 

I am extremely concerned at the manner you express yourself in the 
beginning of your letter of the 2nd, it must proceed either from contempt 
or pique. I regret much the occasion; for my part I am quite ignorant of 
the perquisite or pay of officers (for I shall make use of that word however 
disagreeable it may be when relating to the Army) .. . [it] is always in 
the power of the Crown to give and his present Majesty and his Predecessors 
back to King William the 3rd always allowed it to the Colle I never heard 
that it was [? withheld] from them nor did I ever hear any Secretary at 
War took upon [? himself] the liberty to disallow of it. his Majesty’s 
commands on that head or any other shall be obeyed punctually by me as 
I am sure he will never give any but those consistent with my duty to him 
and the Country he is King of—You treat me [as] if you had a design of 
weighing me with the weight of power. 

Probably you know I have little or no interest. I can’t commend the 
generosity of your proceedings. It is true I have no interest and pretend 
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to none; for I have no Patron in either house of Parliament nor have I 
ever done a servile office for any man either in or out of Power in order 
to gain his favour. You seriously offer to carry to his Majesty any 
Memorial I shall have to give him. I thank you as I ought and am, etc. 
etc. 


For a memorial to the King was again in agitation. Several 
hands had compiled it. It recited Wolfe’s services and concluded 
thus : 


And praying that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to order a 
Warrant for your Royal Sign-Manual for paying to your Memorialist the 
allowance of ten pounds per day, as has been usual in all similar cases to 
commence from the date of the late Colonel Wolfe her Son’s Commission as 
Major General and Commander-in-Chief on the Expedition to Quebec to 
the day on which he was killed 

And your Majesty’s Memorialist will ever pray, etc. etc. etc. 


The following letters also belong to the year 1763 : 


May 25, 1763. 
Srz,—I have this day received a letter from Col. Carleton relating to 
Mrs. Wolfe’s affair. It is dated 2nd May and after travelling thro’ 
Ireland has at last reached my hands, it hints at Lord Shelburne being 
4 proper person to apply to, from his regard to her son, my ever honoured 
friend. Neither Col. Carleton nor Mrs. Wolfe are here at present nor do 
I know where to direct to either of them, probably you may and I should 
wish they should both know that at my return to London I will endeavour 
to talk with Lord Shelburne on the subject and should be glad if you 
could get me a copy of Genl. Wolfe’s Commission which so justly entitles 

Mrs. Wolfe to apply for the full pay.—I am, Sir, Your obedient servant 
Grorce WakDE. 


Hill Street, June 3rd 1763. 
Mapam,—The great regard and affection I had for General Wolfe makes 
me extremely unwilling to decline any commands you choose to honour me 
with. I shall therefore take the first opportunity of enquiring about the 
affair you mention and declaring my sentiments of what both the Govern- 
ment and Public owe his services, which cannot be overrated and that for 
that reason Justice is at least amply due to his family or heirs. At the 
same time I ought to acquaint you that I have no reason to hope for 
success, in a matter that has hung so long, as I have no particular interest 
with the office through which it must go to the King.—I am, with great 

respect, Madam, Your most obdt. and most humble servant 
SHELBURNE. 


The victor of Quebec had been dead nearly five years whén 
Fisher is found still writing to Mrs. Wolfe on the old theme. 


Acton, 5th July 1764. 

Mapam,—I have your letter of Attorney inclosed in your command of 
the 3rd and when entered at the proper offices shall receive what is due to 
you and acquaint you with it. 

I shall obey your commands and send you a letter for you to inclose 
your Memorial in, to desire Mr. Grenville to deliver to his Majesty, but 
I wish to talk to Colonel Carleton first, having some doubts whether the 
channel of the Secretary at War would not be more direct as the business 
is within his Province and as your request is only to have your Memorial 
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delivered should He refuse it your application to Mr. Grenville might then 
be very proper, but I mention this upen being told that you had no 
recommendation to Him but the merits of your case and that you only sent 
your Memorial to Him as a means of its getting to His Majesty. 

Col. Carleton is expected in town next week, and I shall wait to see 
him, as there can thereby be no delay in the delivery of your Memorial, 
both Mr. Grenville and Mr. Ellis being out of town, and as I am informed 
not to return until the beginning of the week after next, and I have the 
further reason for it, that I know you will like to have his approbation. 

It is with great concern that I hear you have any complaint, and I most 
sincerely wish you rid of them all. 

My wife and girl join with me in respects and every wish for your 
welfare, and I am, Madam, Your most obedient and most humber Servant 

Tuo. FisHer. 


A fortnight later and there is another letter from the harassed 
agent : 

Marlboro’ Street, 19th July, 1764. 

Mapam,—I could not meet with Mr. Ellis yesterday. Wherefore to 
lose no time I left your letter and Memorial at this house and am told 
to say by his Deputy that he proposes to talk with Lord Barrington upon 
it (who you have been informed will not now object to it) and will deliver 
it to the King, and I hope the consequences will be an immediate compliance 
with your demand, which I know will give you satisfaction. 

I shall endeavour to get the earliest notice of what is to be done and 
inform you of it, and with the respects of me and mine, Madam, Your 
most obedient and most humble Servant, 

Tuo. FisHer. 


Here is the letter accompanying the Memorial which I tran- 
scribe from Mrs. Wolfe’s draft : 
(Bath 15th July, 1764) 
S1z,—The justness of my cause will, I hope, plead my excuse for 
troubling you with this, but ag I have no Friend now left to assist me I 
flatter myself from your humane and generous disposition you will do me 
the favour to lay before his Majesty this Memorial, the contents of which 
I need not repeat; and I make no doubt, Sir, but your interest will 
accomplish what I have been so long in trying to obtain. I believe my 
poor dear lost Son behave himself like an honest and brave man to his 
King and Country, and I can’t help thinking it a little hard that every 
Commander in Chief should receive the full pay, as such, him excepted. 
You will, good Sir, excuse the tenderness of an afflicted Mother who 
can’t write on the subject without her wounds bleeding afresh. 
, I must now, Sir, rely on your candour and goodness to lay before his 
Majesty this affair, which will be esteemed the highest obligation. 
I have the honour to be, with great respect, Sir, Your most obedient 
humble Serv* 
Right Hon. Welbore Ellis. Henrietta WOLrs. 


Two months Mrs. Wolfe waited for an answer to her 
memorial. At last it came: 
War Office, 14th September, 1764. 
Mapam,—I have had the honour to lay your Memorial, desiring a 
Warrant for the payment of Ten pounds a day, during the time your son 
Major General Wolfe commanded the Expedition against Quebec, before 
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the King; and I am to inform you that his Majesty commanded me to 
acquaint you, that when Mr. Townshend was Secretary at War, a full 
state of this demand was laid before him, and his decision thereon taken, 
which was that his Majesty did not think the General entitled to Ten 
pounds a day during this Expedition and his Majesty sees no reason to 
alter that determination.—I have the honour to be, Madam, Your most 
obedient, most humble Servant, 
Mrs. Wolfe. W. Exus. 


That was the final blow; the refusal was more than the poor 
lady could bear. Her health had become enfeebled ; the antique 
Roman spirit which had so long animated her relaxed. She sank 
into a lethargy, refusing food, and, notwithstanding the assiduous 
ministrations of her devoted companion, Mrs. Scott, she died ten 
days after receiving Ellis’s letter, on the 26th of September 1764. 

It is rather a tragic story ; let us hope it still has some interest 
for the English race. 

One hundred and fifty years afterwards I visited the house in 
Trim Street, Bath, where Wolfe’s mother died. The dwelling 
had long been untenanted and was then used as a warehouse. 
Yet it contained several evidences of its occupation by the indomit- 
able lady who was so long a source of annoyance to George the 
Third’s early ministers. The military emblems she had cast in 
plaster still embellished the front door, and the hall lantern was 
found in the attic. The case of a clock still remained fixed in 
the wall above the winding main staircase. In the cellar was a 
spacious dog kennel, which a sagacious joiner informed me was 
certainly a century and a half old and bore the dim legend ‘ Rex’ 
in gold leaf on its panels. But I should hardly mention these 
particulars, but give one infinitely more curious. The original 
kitchen dresser stood there still—built into the wall of the base- 
ment. Groping at the back a panel yielded to the hand of the 
workman who accompanied me; he drew forth some mouldy 
papers and other rubbish. A further search was rewarded by a 
couple of mildewed little volumes which were subsequently pre- 
sented to me by Messrs. Powell, the present owners of the pro- 
perty. One of the shabby little volumes was George Herbert’s 
The Temple. The other, Quarles’s Divine Poems, bore on its 
title-page, in faded brown characters ‘. . . . Elizabeth Scott 
from her friend H. W.’ 

BECKLES WILLSON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GENESIS OF THE ROYAL 
AUSTRALIAN NAVY 


I HAVE been asked to give a brief account of how the Royal 
Australian Navy has come into being, for it marks a most 
momentous epoch in the annals of the British Empire. 

Strange as it may appear, there are great numbers of people 
who, though well informed upon other subjects, are quite ignorant 
that an Australian Division of the Imperial Fleet is in active 
commission. 

To state briefly how it came into existence. 

As far back as 1866 and onwards the State Governments of 
Australia bought, and had lent to them, a certain number of 
vessels for local defence, as a protection against raids; these 
vessels, however, were generally of little real use. In 1885 the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Navy in Australian waters was 
ordered to enter into negotiations with the several State Govern- 
ments, suggesting that they should assist to pay for the building 
and upkeep of some extra ships for the Australian Station. 

In 1887 the first Colonial Conference was summoned in 
London ; most of its time was taken up in discussing different 
proposals for strengthening the naval force in Australian waters ; 
and after much discussion it was agreed that the different States 
and New Zealand should pay 126,000/. a year as a contribution. 
The Admiralty on their part arranged not to remove the ships 
from Australian waters until the States gave their consent, and 
this Convention, though very unsound in principle, was appar- 
ently the best that could be arranged in order to make a start in 
co-operation. Another Conference was held in 1897 with little 
result and then followed the Federation of the States in 1902, 
when the new Federal Government agreed to pay annually 
200,0007. and New Zealand 40,000/. a year; a certain number of 
the ships on the station having power to enter Australian ratings 
for five years’ service. Of the men, however, who entered for 
five years, the greater number in a comparatively short time 
desired to leave for various reasons, perhaps the principal one 
being that the naval service practically offered no career, or 
promotion, to most of these entries. It must be confessed that 
the Australians took not the slightest interest in the scheme, 
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while the Admiralty regarded it with disfavour, and generally some 
veteran ships were sent out to the station to see their latter days 
in Australian waters. 

This system continued until the establishment of the Royal 
Australian Navy according to the agreement made at the 1909 
Conference. 

The result of this Conference was that while New Zealand 
preferred to adhere to the policy of sending a contribution home 
towards the support of the Royal Navy, Canada and Australia 
preferred to lay foundations of fleets of theirown. The fleet units 
were to be of a certain size, so that a permanent career should be 
offered to the officers and men; the personnel to be trained and 
disciplined under regulations similar to those established in the 
Royal Navy, the standards of vessel and armaments to be the same 
as in the Royal Navy, so as in every respect to allow of inter- 
change and union between the two services. 

It was intended as a beginning to establish three units in 
Eastern waters—one in the East Indies, one in China, and one 
in Australia—each unit consisting of a large armoured battle 
cruiser, three second-class cruisers, six destroyers, and three sub- 
marines, thus forming an Eastern squadron of three battle 
cruisers, nine second-class cruisers, eighteen destroyers, and nine 
submarines. 

Canada intended making a start with cruisers only, but for 
divers reasons, too recent to need explanation, Canada has post- 
poned rather than abandoned her part of the agreement. The 
Admiralty, owing to a variety of circumstances, have not found it 
possible to carry out this agreement to the letter. 

It is perhaps difficult for those who have not visited the 
Dominions to liberate themselves entirely from traditional con- 
ceptions regarding the Overseas Dominions ; one cannot, however, 
have even a slight acquaintance with Australia without realising 
that the people of this great continent have come into their nation- 
hood. Australia having thus realised her nationhood, the old 
policy of sending to Great Britain a contribution in money towards 
naval defence became impossible and was never popular; it was 
unsound in principle, unstable from every point of view, politi- 
cally, nationally, and Imperially ; and as she has realised her place 
as one of the sister nations in the Empire, so has she determined 
to take up her share of the burden of naval defence and give 
personal as well as other service. This growing feeling is un- 
doubtedly responsible in some measure for the present policy, 
which has the whole interest and dynamic of the nation behind 
it. Democratic, vigorous and independent, Australia is conscious 
that she has by her geographical position problems to solve, 
policies to carry out, and she looks ahead to the time when she 
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must be in @ position to make her voice heard in the solution of 
those problems and the carrying out of those policies. Perhaps 
also in the hearts of many there lurks an uneasy feeling that Great 
Britain not only does not realise the anxieties of the Australian 
people, but that she is not altogether in full sympathy with her 
daughter in some respects. 

It therefore behoves our statesmen, our Press, and our people 
to show the Australians that we do most cordially enter into all 
their aspirations and difficulties, and that they have our entire 
sympathy and support in the satisfactory solution of their 
problems. Let us not forget that the stripling of to-day will be 
the strong young man of the future. 

One such problem that looms large on the horizon of every 
Australian is what is known as the ‘ White Australia ’ policy. 

What is this policy which is so tenaciously held by Australians ? 
To put it briefly. It is that this great continent of Australia 
should be kept exclusively for the white race, and this policy is 
effectually carried out for the present by what is called ‘ the lan- 
guage test,’ viz. every Asiatic, or immigrant, can be called upon 
to write and interpret fifty words of any language dictated to 
him by the Immigration Official ; and this, as can easily be under- 
stood, has proved a most effectual barrier to any immigrants it 
is wished to exclude. The question here presents itself, How 
long can this language test be demanded? How long will the 
Asiatic races submit to it? 

Australia is at present protected by Great Britain by treaties, 
but treaties are not eternal; and it is impossible to say to what 
lengths Great Britain and the Empire would be prepared to go in 
support of this policy in its extreme form. 

There are two ways only in which it can be upheld: first, by 
a steady increase in the birth rate, instead of race suicide, and 
by a vigorous and systematic and whole-hearted immigration 
policy ; for it will be difficult for a small number of people, nearly 
one third of whom are concentrated in two large cities, to hold 
an empty continent, while eight hundred millions of coloured 
races are jostling each other for room and circling round the whole 
of the northern and unpeopled part of this great country. 

One other way in which this policy can be maintained is by 
armed force, and here is another reason for the Commonwealth 
adopting universal service and the establishment of a naval force 
which it is hoped will develop in time to a formidable division of 
the Imperial Fleet. 

The Australian, to avoid the difficulties and perplexities of the 
grave colour problems which confront the United States and South 
Africa, will go to any lengths in his efforts to exclude the Asiatic 
people from settling in the Commonwealth. 
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Whether this policy of exclusion can be morally defended or 
otherwise is open to discussion. There is, however, no doubt 
that the evils of a mixed race are too self-evident to need explana- 
tion. Professedly Australia is a Christian country, with the 
highest ideals of womanhood, ethics, and morality, however im- 
perfectly such may be carried out; on the other hand, although 
amongst the races whom it is desired to exclude from the country 
there are many individuals who can and do set a high standard 
of rectitude and morality to many professed Christians, yet in 
the mass their moral ideas, their treatment of women, their 
standard of living, and their customs generally are much inferior 
to those of the white race living in Australia; hence the intense 
passionate desire to avoid any danger of a lowering of ideals. 

Concerning the Royal Australian Navy, an important fact 
is that the ships of that Navy hoist the White Ensign at the 
stern, as the symbol of the Crown, and at the jack staff the 
distinctive flag of the Commonwealth, a small Blue Ensign, on 
the fly of which are four small stars, representing the Southern 
Cross, and a larger star with six points, indicating the six States 
of the Commonwealth. Thus the connexion and continuity of 
the Royal Australian Navy with the Royal Navy is carried on, 
and the officers and men are proud of belonging to the great 
Imperial Fleet, with its centuries of traditions and the lofty ideals 
that our great seamen of old left to us, their successors. 

The Royal Australian Navy is a most popular service. There 
is no lack of entries, and as they are trained on the same lines 
and with the same discipline as the Royal Navy, so the efficiency 
of this branch of the Imperial Fleet should be nothing lacking 
and second to none. 

The young officers are entered in a very similar manner to that 
adopted at Osborne ; they are turning out smart young men, and 
should be good officers in the future. 

Both officers and men show that they are true oversea children 
of the Mother Land, with the same seafaring instincts in their 
veins. 

The pay of the men in the Royal Australian Navy, who enter 
for a term of five or seven years, and can re-engage for a longer 
period if they wish, is about double that of those in the Royal 
Navy, a small part of this being deferred pay, until they leave 
the service. The men do not receive a pension as do those in 
the Royal Navy after twenty-two years’ service. 

It is proposed, and it is very necessary for efficiency, that the 
ships of the Australian Navy should meet and cruise with those 
of the Royal Navy from time to time. To obviate the difficulty 
of ships in the same fleet receiving different rates of pay, it 
should be a condition of service, with all entries to the Australian 
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Navy, that when in company with ships of the Royal Navy all 
excess pay should be deferred until the return to Australian 
waters. 

The Australian Naval Station is limited to the waters round 
the great Continent within which the Commonwealth authorities 
have entire naval control. The ships cannot proceed outside these 
waters without notifying the British Admiralty, and before pro- 
ceeding to a foreign port the Commonwealth Government must 
obtain the concurrence of the Imperial Government. 

There are many in Great Britain, and some in Australia, who 
state that the establishment of the Royal Australian Navy is one 
of the first steps of a self-governing community towards cutting 
the painter. To this one may reply : That the Royal Australian 
Navy will be a consolidating rather than a disintegrating force 
in the relations of the Commonwealth to the Empire, provided 
that our statesmen and officials regard this movement with a far- 
seeing vision, and the vivid imagination that looks beyond the 
present and sees the future potentialities of our Empire and the 
Dominions overseas. 

It would be well that leading statesmen and officials from the 
Home Country should periodically visit some of the outlying parts 
of the Empire, especially Australia, thus gaining a more intimate 
knowledge of the people and their characteristics ; while, on the 
other hand, many Australians, until they leave their great Conti- 
nent and visit the Home Land, have but a very dim and limited 
perception of the greatness of the British Empire, and of the 
complexities and difficulties which the statesmen at home have 
to meet daily and almost hourly. 

The time is approaching, if not already come, when our great 
Dominions will demand a fuller voice in the councils of the Empire 
than they have at present, especially on naval defence. Many 
schemes have been put forward which are admirable from a theo- 
retical point of view, such as a Federal Parliament or Imperial 
Council. They are not practical at present, and it is doubtful 
if they ever will be ; but a way has been found for friendly discus- 
sion in the Imperial Conferences where views can be exchanged, 
plans formed and adopted for closer political, naval, and military 
co-operation between all parts of this complex Empire of ours, 
consisting as it does of five sister nations, and numerous Crown 
Colonies and self-governing communities. These conferences, 
especially on naval defence, should be held more frequently than 
they are at present, now that means of transit are so much easier 
and quicker; and there should be a permanent Sub-committee, 
always in session, for keeping the different Governments con- 
stantly in touch with one another. 

A great and serious drawback to defence of the Commonwealth 
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arises from the different railway gauges, and there being no com- 
pleted railway either to the Northern Territory or to the State 
of Western Australia ; once these are completed the offensive and 
defensive power of Australia and of the Empire will be greatly 
increased. For instance, in case of any great emergency arising 
in India and threatening our rule, Australia would be able to 
place thousands of troops in that great dependency in a week or 
ten days. The importance of this would be especially realised if 
by any chance the Suez Canal became blocked. 

In considering the naval defence of the Pacific and the future 
outlook in that part of the world, the question at once arises : 
Surely New Zealand should in some measure or manner co-operate 
with Australia in the naval defence of the Pacific. The countries 
are contiguous, the same dangers threaten both, the same race 
peoples both lands, they practically have the same policy as to 
exclusion of coloured races. There can be no doubt that in course 
of time some way will be found for a close co-ordination of the 
resources of the two countries in naval defence, which can easily 
be brought to pass by the exercise of goodwill and commonsense 
statesmanship. 

At present New Zealand has a population of only 1,100,000, 
as compared with the 5,000,000 of Australia, and has a needless 
fear of being absorbed by its more powerful neighbour. 

Hitherto New Zealand has always supported a direct con- 
tribution to the Royal Navy, and at the present time provides the 
interest on a sinking fund of 150,0001. a year towards the cost of 
the battleship cruiser she provides, besides a direct contribution 
of 100,000/. ; but there is a growing feeling in the Dominion that 
New Zealand should follow the example of Australia, more especi- 
ally as Great Britain has not been able to keep to the agreement 
made at the 1909 Conference, owing to the very great changes 
that have occurred since that date in the naval world, changes 
which have caused a necessary concentration of the ships of the 
Royal Navy, to a greater or lesser extent, in home waters. This 
feeling of giving personal service instead of a cash payment is a 
more noble form of assistance to the naval defence of the Empire, 
and must appeal very strongly to all New Zealanders, few of 
whom, owing to the physical configuration of the country, live 
any appreciable distance from the sound of the waves lapping 
their shores. 

New Zealanders hold very intensely, and share with the 
Australians, a great love for the Home Country which gave them 
birth, loyalty to the person of the King, and to the British Empire. 
Countless associations, hereditary impulses, all combine to give 
the consciousness of racial unity ; strong ties of kinship, ties in 
which sentiment plays no small part, bind the people overseas 
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to us, their brethren, with bonds that though invisible are hard 
to sever. There is a feeling that they share with us a glorious 
past, and to-day are coheirs with us of a mighty heritage. 

The Royal Australian Navy will ultimately consist, according 
to the Henderson Programme, in its completed form about the 
year 1933, of : 

8 battle cruisers. 

10 protected cruisers. 
18 destroyers. 

12 submarines. 

3 depot ships. 

1 fleet repair ship. 


Total . : . 52 


with a personnel of about 15,000 officers and men. There will 
be established round the coast primary and secondary bases for 
the fleet, which are now in course of construction. The scheme 
is a statesmanlike and sound one, and has boldly faced the prob- 
lems of the future, which are but dimly perceived at present by 
many short-sighted people both at home and, in a lesser degree, 
in the Commonwealth. 

It is hoped that the scheme will be rigidly adhered to, and 
not be made the subject of contention between political parties, 
for Australia’s future influence depends very largely upon the 
success of her naval policy. 

It would be a most politic act, and there are indications that 
the Federal Government proposes taking this action, to introduce 
a Naval Construction Programme similar to the German Naval 
Law, thus removing defence expenditure out of the domain of 
party controversy. 

For many years to come the Royal Australian Navy is entirely 
dependent upon the goodwill of the Admiralty for the loan of 
officers and instructors, otherwise it would practically cease to 
exist as an efficient fighting force, as the time required from date 
of entry of a naval cadet to reach the rank of a lieutenant may be 
estimated as covering a period of nine years, to the rank of a 
commander about twenty years, and twenty-seven to that of a 
captain. 

The Admiralty will no doubt be as generous in the future as 
they have been in the past in lending officers, etc., and, in view 
of its importance, not only to Australia but to the Empire, there 
can be no doubt that their service in this branch of the Imperial 
Fleet should be considered very good service in the cause of the 
Empire, providing they acquit themselves with credit in the duty 
assigned to them. 

On the 4th of October 1918, out of the morning mist there 
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steamed a squadron of men-of-war, seven in number, moving 
majestically over the quiet and sleeping ocean, in most exact 
station and order. Thousands and thousands of people crowded 
the far-famed Sydney Heads and the numerous promontories of 
the most beautiful harbour in the world, waiting patiently on a 
most glorious day for ‘ their ships’ to come home ; the ships they 
had paid for, and were training men in order ‘to man’ them 
eventually. These ships represented to that expectant multitude, 
watching in almost awe-struck silence, the first material evideice 
not only of a fleet in being, but of a young nation’s resolve to take 
their share in the defences of the Empire, and in so doing to 
perpetuate in these distant waters the noble traditions that their 
naval forefathers of the Old Country had transmitted to them. 

As they steamed up the harbour the flag of the Commander- 
in-Chief was saluted by H.M.A.S. Australia, flying the flag of 
the Rear-Admiral commanding the Australian ships; this was 
immediately returned, and visits were exchanged between the 
two Admirals, the one representing the last Commander-in-Chief 
of the Royal Navy and the other the first Admiral of the Royal 
Australian Navy (the Admiral lent by the Admiralty). 

At midday the control of the Naval Station was transferred 
by the departing Admiral, as representing the Admiralty, to the 
Commonwealth authorities, who from that period took charge of 
the waters comprising the Australian Station ; and it was thus the 
Australian Division of the Imperial Fleet took the place of the 
Home Division of the same fleet. 

These formidable instruments of war that glided so peacefully 
to their moorings in Sydney Harbour, what are they but Wardens 
of the Marches in the Pacific ?— 


Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom that weaves us, main to main. 


G. Kina-HALL. 











THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


MEXICO FROM WITHIN’ 


No country in the world has had more experience with Indians 
than the United States, yet, strange to say, the Administration 
at Washington seems to mistake Mexico for a Latin country, 
and to be unable to recognise the fact that it is an Indian country 
—65 per cent. of the country’s population being of pure Indian 
blood, possessing all the characteristics of the original North 
American Indian, and wishing only to be allowed to live out 
their own existence in their own way, not caring who governs 
the country and not wanting the white man’s civilisation. Their 
fathers and forefathers fought against civilisation, and they 
seem determined to end the existence of their race without it. 
In their present state, robbed of their original, wild liberty, 
they adjust their lives to any existing government, making fairly 
good workmen in the fields—serving those who give them work, 
but resisting any effort to improve their habits or mode of life. 
In national matters this 65 per cent. cannot be looked upon 
as an element or factor. They are drafted by force into armies— 
and in various ways are made to serve the Government against 
their will. 

Twenty per cent. of Mexico’s population is of mixed Indian 
and White (chiefly Spanish) blood—and from this 20 per 
cent. come the Politician—the Agitator—the Revolutionist—the 
Government. Some have more Indian blood in their veins than 
others, but—however great or small the heritage in this respect— 
the antagonism to modern civilisation seems reproduced, and 
they in no way represent the industries or interests of the 
country. Neither is this 20 per cent. in any way concerned at 
the losses suffered when the country is in a state of revolution ; 
yet they claim to own the country, and the right to run the 
Government, and it is for this supposed right that they are con- 
tinually fighting among themselves. Generally speaking, this 

1 This contribution, by an English resident in Mexico, was taken to the 
United States to be posted, in order to avoid inspection by the Mexican 
authorities. All letters and telegrams from Mexico are liable to be inspected— 
hence the difficulty of obtaining reliable information about the condition of 
the country. It is hardly necessary to state that this article was written before 


the commencement of hostilities by the United States.—Epitor, Nineteenth 
Century and After. 
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20 per cent. is made up of small retail traders (their limited~ 
capacity and want of ingenuity accounting no doubt for their 
not figuring in the higher scopes of commerce) and employés, 
occupying as a rule subordinate positions in business enterprises 
controlled by foreigners. A large number are employed in 
various Government branches throughout the Republic (being 
accommodated there for political reasons), and the army is largely 
officered from this 20 per cent. This section represents the 
element of resistance to be considered in case of a change of 
Government, but the opposition of these political agitators can 
be made to yield to law, and to pressure that is resolved in 
purpose to establish a Government that has probabilities of en- 
during—not by an individual, who cannot wield power always. 
It is the remaining 15 per cent. of White Mexicans and 
foreigners, representing as they do the wealth and industries of 
the country, who should come together—irrespective of nation- 
ality—and form a Government that would ensure stability and 
order. At first sight this may sound a bold and even impossible 
step—but are not all governments of the world ruled by the 
intelligent minorities representing the wealth and energy of their 
several countries? There is no valid reason for Mexico being 
an exception. White Governments have been set up, and the 
power of the Indian restricted in all other countries—such as the 
United States, Canada, Brazil, Argentine, Chili. What justi- 
fication is there for Mexico remaining the only country on the 
American Continent governed by Indians? There is nothing in the 
country’s history to show that the Indians themselves have ever 
done anything or made progress of any kind—on the contrary, they 
delight in ruthless destruction. During the 300 years of Spanish 
occupation the Spaniards developed mining and agriculture, and 
built up cities, but they could no more civilise the Indian than 
could Roger Williams and William Penn in the early days of 
the United States. Is it to be accepted as a fact that the 
Spaniards were really driven from the country, as the Mexicans 
claim, 'in the achievement of their (so-called) independence? It 
seems much more likely that having tired of the continued 
obstinacy and treachery of the Indian, recognising the hopeless- 
ness of ever making a nation out of so hopeless a race, they 
gave up the task and the country in despair. The Indians have 
continued fighting among themselves ever since, with the excep- 
tion of intervals when powerful leaders such as Yturbide and 
Santa Anna (of pure white blood), and Porfirio Diaz (supposedly 
one-eighth Indian) have succeeded in dominating. During these 
intervals industries would start up and thrive with the introduc- 
tion of foreign capital and energy; but when evidences of age 
crept upon the leaders, then the agitators (the 20 per cent.) would 
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rise with cries of ‘Down with the Dictator ’—‘ Death to 
Tyranny,’ and the like; either murdering (as in the case of 
Yturbide)—or expelling them the country as in the cases of 
Santa Anna and Porfirio Diaz. Indeed all Mexicans who have 
served their country well seem to have been expelled it—and 
practically all prominent ones are obliged to live out of it. 

The expulsion of Porfirio Diaz may yet cost Mexicans their 
nationality. Diaz came at a moment when the people had 
practically torn themselves to pieces and were exhausted in 4 
country they had wrecked, without prestige abroad or money at 
home ; he undertook the stupendous task of building up a nation 
upon the derelict remaining, and the world knows how well he 
succeeded. With one hand he seems to have held down the 
turbulent 20 per cent., while with the other, aided by foreign 
capital and energy, which he invited to come in, he succeeded 
in building up a country that the world had every reason to 
believe would last; but the world had not reckoned with the 
Indian—the same ‘appreciative’ people that harassed the 
Spaniards out of the country—the same that murdered Yturbide 
—that exiled Santa Anna and threatened even Diaz’ life if he 
did not go. 

Whether the dislike for foreigners—and Americans in particu- 
lar—is growing worse by reason of the people really believing 
the political lies that are published and circulated, or whether 
it is envy and a reluctance to feel under obligations to foreigners, 
or a sensitive consciousness of racial inferiority, it is hard to 
tell. The fact remains, however, that the Political Agitators 
and Revolutionists—in other words, the 20 per cent.—lead the 
people to believe that foreigners, especially Americans, covet 
their country ; both sides raising a banner of imaginary treachery 
and horrible terrors, both sides making appeals for support of 
their ‘ patriotic ’ cause. 

Surely the question whether Mexicans can govern themselves 
has been clearly answered—in the negative—and unless the 
15 per cent. white people of Mexico will make the effort to 
establish a Government in the country—physically assisted, if 
necessary, by the civilised Governments of the world—the latter 
cannot continue to stand by indifferently and see these people 
slaughtering themselves in a war that has no standard but 
anarchy, no object but loot and personal aggrandisement. 

In the hope that the 15 per cent. will come forward in an 
endeavour to do their duty—a duty owing not only to themselves 
but to their country—one is met by a distressing discouragement 
in the apparent apathy of the youth of the Mexican aristocracy 
and better families. They appear to discuss the situation with 
excitement, and rouse themselves to a pitch of indignation, but 
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that is all; yet there are enough young Mexicans in Mexico City ~ 
alone to put down a revolution, given the lead, an organisation, 
and ordinary patriotism. The sterner stuff to be found in the 
youth of other countries does exist here, but lacks initiative, 
and requires only the lead. It would have not only the sympathy 
but the material and moral help of the United States and 
Europe; and if they be not up and doing with promptitude, 
intervention is inevitable, with the loss of Mexican autonomy, 
a step which the great majority of American and Euro 
people would prefer to see avoided, if it be possible by legitimate 
means. 

If, unfortunately, the 15 per cent. will not come forward, 
and, however unfortunately, the United States Government be 
forced to take up the task of ‘ cleaning house,’ it must not be 
imagined that the undertaking will be such as many newspapers 
have pictured; requiring, as they suggest, 250,000 or 500,000 
men to invade Mexico—and a generation of years to put it in 
order. A glance at Mexico’s history of foreign wars, a regard 
for the deficiency in modern fighting methods of the Mexican 
Indian, and Mexico’s present bankrupt condition, should assist 
one to form an opinion as to the possibility of her resisting an 
invasion. Cortez, in the sixteenth century, with a few men 
comparatively, defeated the millions of Indians found in this 
valley ; and for 300 years, with only small armies of occupation 
at a time, the Spaniard kept them under contro] and suljection. 
In 1836 a mere handful of Texans defeated the thousands of 
Mexican soldiers sent to make them submit to arbitrary federal 
laws against which they had protested, and the result was Texas’ 
independence. In 1838 some 3000 French marines captured 
Vera Cruz and kept it until the Mexicans paid a debt previously 
refused. In 1847-8 the United States of America enlisted 32,000 
soldiers for the fight with Mexico, but not more than 18,000 
of them were ever in active service at any one time. With less 
than 6000 men General Taylor defeated Santa Anna’s well- 
equipped army of 22,000 at Buena Vista; while Scott, with 
7000, routed 30,000 Mexicans in the Valley of Mexico and took 
the City. The Americans did not lose a battle, nor were they 
repulsed in any during the war—yet they were outnumbered 
five to one. The valour of the Mexican officer is unquestioned— 
but the futility of making Indian soldiers fight a disciplined 
army must be pointed out. 

In 1864 less than 30,000 French soldiers invaded Mexico and 
established the Maximilian Empire, and, had the United States 
not requested Napoleon to withdraw his troops, that Empire 
would probably be the needed white man’s Government to-day. 


ALFRED CURPHEY. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY AND THE 
MEXICAN IMBROGLIO 


THE United States have attacked Mexico for the flimsiest and 
most insufficient of reasons. The American Government seems 
about to sacrifice thousands, and perhaps tens of thousands, of 
American lives, and hundreds of millions of dollars, not because the 
lives or the vital interests of American citizens were threatened, 
not because a mortal insult has been offered to the people of the 
United States or to their flag, but merely because President Wilson 
and Mr. Bryan on the one side, and President Huerta on the 
other, could not promptly agree as to the exact form and manner 
in which Mexico should fire a military salute—a salute which 
Mexico had declared she was quite willing to fire. Never in the 
history of the world has there been a more trumpery and a more 
ludicrous pretext for war. 

President Wilson and Mr. Bryan are not mediaeval despots 
thirsting for blood, but are great democrats, pacifists, and humani- 
tarians. They have times without number expressed their horror 
of war, and have often, and most eloquently, urged that all inter- 
national disputes, even disputes regarding the most important 
national questions, should be settled not by brute force but by 
arbitration. Under these circumstances it is only natural that 
the world stands amazed at America’s action. Of course, in case 
of a war one must carefully discriminate between its pretext and 
its actual cause. Although the United States have the worst 
possible pretext for war with Mexico, they have a good cause 
for armed interference in that country. No great nation can 
tolerate interminable anarchy and disorder on its very frontier. 
At the same time, one cannot disguise the fact that the Americans 
themselves are largely responsible for the disorder prevailing in 
Mexico. However, as the United States had a sufficient reason 
for interfering in Mexico, it is a pity that they have chosen so 
wretched and so paltry a pretext for their action. Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Bryan have grievously blundered. They have discredited 
American diplomacy in both hemispheres. They have proved 
once more that eminent orators and party politicians are as a rule 
very poor statesmen, that no nation is more apt to drift into war 
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than one which entrusts the conduct of its policy to moralising 
pacifists and well-meaning sentimentalists. 

The arbitrary and high-handed action of the United States 
towards Mexico, which seems altogether out of harmony with the 
established character of the great democratic republic, is difficult 
to understand for those who are unacquainted with America’s 
foreign policy. It is therefore worth while to consider the 
Mexican war in the light of America’s diplomatic history. 

America’s foreign policy, like the British Constitution, is not 
fixed, but is in a state of flux. It changes continually in accord- 
ance with the changing needs and conditions of the times and 
with the changing moods of the American people. Formerly, 
when the United States were weak and poor, it was the principal 
aim of American statesmen to strengthen the country by pro- 
moting its trade and industries in peace. Therefore they desired 
that the United States should have no foreign policy, that they 
should act towards all other nations only according to moral 
principles and avoid all contact with the Powers of Europe. 
Formerly it was quite correct to say that the United States had 
no foreign policy and that the American people were so much 
absorbed in opening up their new territories, developing their 
resources and quarrelling over the spoils of office, that they had 
no time to take an interest in foreign affairs. In his Farewell 
Address of 1796, his political testament, Washington laid down 
the principles of America’s foreign policy in the following words : 


Observe good faith and justice towards all Nations. Cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and Morality enjoin this conduct; 
and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a People 
always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. . . . 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I conjure you to 
believe me, fellow-citizens, the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake, since history and experience prove that foreign influ- 
ence is one of the most baneful foes of republican Government. .. . 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign Nations, is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little Political 
connexion as possible. So far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. Europe 
has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, or a very remote, 
relation. Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the 
causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, 
it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships, or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. ... Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation? Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
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our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, 
interest, humour, or caprice? ’Tis our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world. 

The policy which Washington recommended may be summed 
up in two words: isolation and non-interference. Owing to 
Washington’s prestige, and especially owing to America’s need 
for peace and self-concentration, the Americans followed the policy 
recommended by Washington during a long time. But every 
healthy and growing nation endeavours, and endeavours rightly, 
to expand. The increasing strength of the Republic caused the 
Americans to enlarge their views and aims, and with these the 
boundaries of their foreign policy. Before the advent of the rail- 
way, the steamship, and the cable, when the United States 
possessed only a stretch of country on the Atlantic and were 
protected towards the west by the pathless wilderness of the Plains 
and of the Rocky Mountains, they occupied indeed a ‘ detached 
and distant situation.’ But since then they have, in spite of 
Washington’s warning, so frequently taken their ‘stand upon 
foreign ground’ that many far-seeing Americans now question 
whether it is wise that they should any longer ‘ steer clear of per- 
manent alliances with any portion of the foreign world.’ At some 
moments in its history isolation becomes dangerous even for the 
strongest nation. 

Many Americans believe that in foreign affairs morality and 
politics should go hand in hand, that American statesmanship is 
guided not by self-interest but by righteousness, that the ‘ bosses,’ 
the wire-pullers, the lobbyists, and the ‘ interests’ control only 
home politics and exercise no influence upon foreign affairs. In 
American books the United States are frequently described as 
‘the great peaceful Republic’ or as ‘the Empire of business,’ 
and these descriptions have only too readily been copied by 
European writers who are insufficiently acquainted with American 
history.. But as a matter of fact, the great peaceful Republic 
has been engaged in a considerable number of wars, and the 
majority of these wars were certainly not wars of defence on 
the part of the United States. Furthermore, although it is 
supposed that the guiding principles of American diplomacy are 
isolation and non-interference, the United States have frequently 
interfered in the affairs of other nations, and with extremely 
satisfactory results to themselves. We read in Professor Bushnell 
Hart’s Foundations of American Policy : 

The history of the United States abounds in precedents of armed 
intervention and occupations, from which we may learn something of the 
occasions for such warfare, of the difficulties of the process, and of the 


method of administering the foreign territory after it has been seized. 
An examination of the United States shows more than sixty instances 
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of actual or authorised use of force outside our national jurisdiction 
previous to the Spanish-American War. In about forty of these the 
military and naval force has been used or displayed; about thirty times 
there has been an occupation of territory, longer or shorter; in a dozen 
cases some of the territory thus affected has been eventually annexed 
by the United States... . The appetite for annexation of foreign 
territory is hard to assuage; and interventions having annexations 
in view are war and breed war. Interventions in conjunction with other 
Powers have so far been little known to our system—our experience in 
Samoa does not seem to commend joint administration of Colonies; and 
the intervention in China has brought with it very alarming difficulties. 

In the excitement over the territorial controversy with regard to 
Venezuela in 1895, people supposed that it was the most important and 
most difficult foreign question in which the United States had been 
involved, instead of one of the lesser American boundary controversies 
during the last one hundred years. Of the five thousand miles of our 
land frontier there is not one foot which has not been the subject of 
dispute, of negotiation, of treaty, and of subsequent investigation by 
Commissioners. Upon two thousand miles of frontier there have been 
mutual threats of war; one thousand miles the United States gained 
by right of conquest. To sum up in a sentence: Our national boundary 
history up to 1900 includes eighteen seriously contested areas, four military 
seizures, two wars, five other serious crises in which war was threatened, 
twenty-seven threats, three arbitrations, a dozen campaigns, besides 
uncounted despatches, reports and resolutions, bills, and Acts of Congress. 
Periods of ‘storm and stress’ much more alarming than any in the 
present generation have many times come upon us. 


The expansion of the United States can perhaps most briefly 
and most graphically be summed up in the following table 
which is taken from the United States Census Report : 

Sq. Miles 
Original area of United States in 1790. 892,135 
Louisiana Purchase 7 i 827,987 
Florida . 58,666 
Territory gained through treaty with 
Spain ‘ 13,435 
Texas : ‘ ‘ . , ‘ ‘ 389,166 
Oregon . ; ; ; ! : , 286,541 
Mexican Cession . ; ; r ; 529,189 
Gadsden Purchase . : ; ; : 29,670 
Alaska Purchase. : : ; ; 590,884 
Hawaii. ; ; : ‘ ; 6,449 
Philippine Islands Sap ta ete 115,026 
Porto Rico ‘ : ; ; : : 3,435 
Guam. ‘ ; , ‘ : , 210 
Samoa. . , ‘ ; : 77 
Panama Canal Zone ; : ; . 436 


Total ... 3,743,306 


Since the time when Washington penned his Farewell Address 
the area of the United States has more than quadrupled, and this 
enormous increase has been brought about rather by force and 
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by threats of force than by righteous means and by fair purchase. 
Professor Coolidge wrote with commendable frankness in his book 
The United States as a World Power : 


The Americans coveted the valuable and thinly settled Spanish terri- 
tories which shut them off from the Gulf of Mexico. The conduct of 
the Americans was rough and high-handed, that of the Spaniards shuffling 
and dilatory. For years these controversies continued until they were 
ended by the sale, almost under compulsion, of East Florida to the young 
Republic. West Florida had been previously occupied by force. . 

The desire to get new land for slavery was the main reason for the 
annexation of Texas, for the Mexican War, and for the attempts to 
acquire Cuba a few years later. 


Similar opinions with regard to the way in which the United 
States have acquired vast new territories have been expressed by 
many of the most eminent Americans. General Ulysses Grant, 
for instance, wrote in his Memoirs, commenting on the Mexican 
War of 1846-47, in which he had taken part : 


To this day I regard the war as one of the most unjust ever waged 
by a stronger against a weaker nation. It was an instance of a republic 
following the bad example of European monarchies in not considering 
justice in their desire to acquire additional territory. 


Similar views on the iniquity of the Mexican War were uttered 
by American historians such as Rhodes and Schouler and by 
statesmen such as Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, and Tyler. 

By the means described by Professor Coolidge, the United 
States have acquired from Spain and Mexico more than a million 
square miles of territory. They have acquired vast territories 
from Canada. From the official record, Foreign Relations of 
the United States in 1898, and from Chadwick’s Relations of 
the Spanish-American War, it appears that the war with Spain 
could have been avoided. From the official documents we learn 
that General Woodford, the American Minister in Spain, tele- 
graphed to President McKinley ‘I believe the Ministry are ready 
to go as far and as fast as they can and still save the dynasty 
here in Spain. . . . They know that Cuba is lost. . . . If you 
can still give me time I will get for you the peace you desire 
so much and for which you have laboured so hard.’ The Ameri- 
can President wished to settle matters peacefully between Spain 
and the United States. Spain was willing to abandon Cuba peace- 
fully. The Queen had offered to sign a document proclaiming 
the ‘ immediate and unconditional suspension of hostilities in the 
island of Cuba.’ However, the American Congress and the 
American people thirsted for war. The Spanish-American War 
broke out owing to the irresistible pressure of public opinion in 
the United States. Ever since 1820 had the people of the United 
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States desired to acquire Cuba. Proposals for the acquisition of 
Cuba were frequently laid before Congress, and from time to time 
American filibustering expeditions were sent to Cuba. The unrest 
in Cuba was largely due to American agitation in the island. 

The Americans conquered the Philippines, when the Spanish- 
American War had come to an end, although the Philippinos were 
doing the very thing with which Americans had been taught 
to sympathise—striving to obtain their independence. The 
Americans fought the Spaniards in order to free the Cubans, and 
they fought the Philippinos because these wished to free them- 
selves. The morality of the war against the Philippinos and of 
the acquisition of the Panama Zone is questioned by many in 
the United States. 

The foregoing brief account shows that America’s foreign 
policy has been animated not exclusively by high moral principles 
and by disinterestedness, but that it has been guided very 
largely by self-interest and expediency. American and European 
diplomacy differ greatly in profession, but they are practically 
identical in character and aim. 

To the casual observer it seems that American foreign policy, 
like British foreign policy, is idealistic and humanitarian in words 
but selfish and high-handed in fact, that British and American 
statesmen, while claiming to be guided by the highest moral 
motives, are in reality solely guided by considerations of national 
advantage. The appearances of duplicity and hypocrisy, and there- 
fore of perfidiousness, are inevitably found in the foreign policy 
of the Anglo-Saxon nations because of the curious duality of the 
Anglo-Saxon character. Englishmen and Americans are at the 
same time idealists and very practical business men. As idealists 
they love fair play, but as business men they love success; and 
fair play and a strong desire for success are, unfortunately, not 
always reconcilable in practical life. If Englishmen or Americans 
read in their paper that a strong nation has attacked a weaker 
one they hasten to hold indignation meetings and to pass resolu- 
tions calling for Government interference ; and the Government, 
being a democratic one, has to obey and to send remonstrances 
to other nations, whether it approves of that step or. not. But 
if the same Government, at the bidding of clamorous idealists, 
should embark upon a costly and unprofitable war, the practical 
sense of the people would assert itself and hurl it from power. 
Therefore British and American statesmen will readily make 
representations to other countries to humour the sovereign people, 
but they will only reluctantly take action, especially as even a 
profitable war is condemned by many of those in whom idealism 
is more strongly developed than is business instinct. The Boer 
War was condemned by many patriotic Englishmen. as strongly 
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as the war against the Philippinos was condemned by many 
Americans. The peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon character is its 
duality. Probably through the mixture of Celtic and Germanic 
blood there are blended in it idealism and selfishness, boldness 
and caution, generosity and meanness, heroism and cowardice. 
Englishmen and Americans are idealists not only in words but 
also in intention. However, their high-minded intentions are 
often defeated by their strong practical sense and by their sense 
of responsibility. 

The political action of Americans is largely influenced by their 
patriotism. The American schools wisely inculcate a strong 
patriotism in the people. To the citizens of the United States 
America is ‘God’s own country’ and the Americans are ‘ God’s 
own people.” They are nationalists, not cosmopolitans. Their 
principle is ‘ Right or wrong, my country.’ They are a very young 
nation, and they are imbued with the optimism and the exuberant 
enthusiasm of youth. Therefore they believe that a special Pro- 
vidence watches over the welfare of the United States, and that 
it is their ‘ manifest destiny ’ to absorb the nations around. Their 
former attacks upon Mexico, Spain, and other nations may have 
been morally wrong, but then it was the ‘ manifest destiny’ of 
the United States to absorb and rule the Spanish and Mexican 
territories in North America. The Americans have undoubtedly 
inherited the land hunger, the love of danger, and the lust of 
power from their English ancestors, who, in their turn, have 
inherited these qualities from the ancient Normans. Most Ameri- 
cans have an irrepressible desire to make their country larger, 
believing that theirs is the highest type of civilisation and that 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation must prevail in the world. 

There is no finality in political affairs. The growth of the 
United States has scarcely come to an end. Let us consider the 
directions in which they are likely to expand. 

Cuba is nominally independent, but as it may not conclude 
with any foreign Power’a treaty endangering its independence, 
as it may not contract debts for the service of which the current 
revenue would not suffice, as it had to concede to the United States 
a right of intervention and to grant to them the use of naval 
stations, it is clear that Cuba is in reality a dependency of the 
United States which possesses self-government only in internal 
matters. The Unifed States have abstained from making Cuba 
a direct dependency for reasons of convenience, but the ultimate 
fate of Cuba can scarcely be doubted. 

In their policy of conquest and expansion the Americans, like 
the British, are guided by a strong sense of caution. Therefore, 
they have so far wisely followed the line of least resistance, and 
they will’ presumably continne to do so. Their next advance 
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will apparently be in the direction of Mexico and the Central 
American States north of the Panama Canal. The time seems 
to be approaching when not the Rio Grande but the Panama 
Canal will form the southern frontier of the United States. 

After the overthrow and death of President Madero all the 
Powers, except the United: States, recognised his successful 
opponent, President Huerta. Mr. Wilson strongly objected to 
Huerta on ethical grounds. He objected to him because he had 
installed himself not by orderly means but by violence and blood- 
shed. He therefore demanded that General Huerta should resign, 
and that the Mexican people should freely choose a new President 
by an election in which President Huerta should not be a candi- 
date. The demands which the United States addressed to Mexico 
were most extraordinary. After all, Mexico is not a protectorate 
of the United States, but an independent State, and it is Mexico’s 
affair whom she chooses, or endures, as a ruler, and how she 
chooses him. Besides, President Wilson was not elected by the 
American people fo act as a moral censor of the universe, or of 
the American continent, but to protect and promote the interests 
of the United States. As Mexico is a neighbour of the United 
States, as thousands of American citizens live there, and as 
immense American capitals are invested in the country, it is in 
the interests of the American citizens that peace and order should 
reign in Mexico, and that the country should be efficiently 
governed. The personality of the President, his moral character, 
and the way by which he has arrived at power are obviously of 
very minor interest to the American people who have interests 
in Mexico. Lastly, Mexico is a democracy only in name. As 
the Mexican people are not accustomed to go to the poll, it was 
clearly absurd to insist that they should select a President by 
those constitutional means which are used in civilised countries 
but which are unknown in Mexico. In that country majority 
rule is not known, and changes of government are habitually 
effected by force. General Foster, an eminent American diplo- 
mat, who during many years was American Minister to Mexico 
and who at one time occupied the position of Secretary of State, 
wrote in his Memoirs published in 1910: 


During my seven years’ residence in Mexico I often visited the polling 
places at election days, but I never saw a citizen deposit a ballot, and 
rarely did I find any persons at the polls besides the election officers. 
An American merchant, who had resided many years in the city of 
Oaxaca and possessed the esteem of the people, in answer to my inquiries 
about the elections, said that one of the polling places was always 
held near his store, and that he generally passed most of the election 
day chatting in company with the officers of the Election Board. He 
stated that it was a very rare occurrence that any citizen came to the 
polls to vote, the only persons doing so usually being the officers of the 
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Election Board, who went through the act with the most ceremonious 
gravity imaginable. Everybody understood that the elections were a 
farce. The officers ‘to be elected’ were fixed upon by the Governor and 
a special circle, and the list was generally known before the election 
was held. 

This defect in the exercise of the franchise is not singular to Mexico, 
but is common to the Latin-American countries with few exceptions. The 
want of education for the masses makes them indifferent to, or incapable 
of, an intelligent use of the suffrage, and the long revolutionary struggles 
which preceded their independence accustomed the people to the settle- 
ment of political questions by a resort to arms. 


A short time before the immensely popular Porfirio Diaz 
became President, his opponent, President Lerdo, was ‘ elected,’ 
practically with unanimity, while Diaz received only a single vote 
in Mexico City and a few dozen votes in the entire Republic. 

According to General Foster, matters have little changed since 
then. The ‘diputados,’ although ostensibly elected by the people, 
are still nominated by the President, and the Election Boards 
publish more or less fictitious election results. 

Mexico’s difficulties are America’s opportunity. The United 
States have always hankered after Mexican territory, and they 
have therefore habitually increased Mexico’s difficulties when 
opportunity offered. In refusing to recognise President Huerta 
the United States destroyed Mexico’s public credit. In conse- 
quence of the attitude of the American Government the financiers 
in the United States and elsewhere were reluctant to advance 
money to President Huerta’s Government, and thus the Ameri- 
cans weakened not only its prestige but also its material power. 
The United States not only gravely hampered President Huerta’s 
Government by refusing to recognise him, but they encouraged 
his opponents at the same time and furnished them with arms 
and ammunition. Thus they strengthened the revolutionary 
element and increased and perpetuated disorder and anarchy in 
the country in the name of morality and of clean government. 
In acting thus the Americans followed their traditional policy 
towards their southern neighbour. In 1877 Porfirio Diaz became 
President after a long and sanguinary struggle. He was an able 
and honest man, and all the other Powers speedily recognised 
him. Only the United States refused to do so, and they em- 
barrassed him to the utmost. They recognised him only sixteen 
months after he had entered the capital and taken possession of 
the Government, and nearly a year after he had been recognised 
by the other Powers. 

General Foster, who at the time was the American Minister 
in Mexico, has told us in his memoirs that a scheme had been 
formed to bring on a war between Mexico and the United States. 
He wrote : ; 
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A scheme had been formed to bring on a war through the Texas 
struggle. Certain gentlemen, whose names were given me, and who were 
especially interested in the success of the administration of President 
Hayes, had conceived the idea that, in view of the tension in the public 
mind created by the partisans of Mr. Tilden, and of the disturbed con- 
dition of affairs in the Southern States, it would divert attention from 
pending issues and tend greatly to consolidate the new administration 
if a war could be brought on with Mexico and another slice of its 
territory added to the Union. 

In the month of June two gentlemen arrived in Mexico bringing 
letters to me from Mr. Evarts, Secretary of State. Before coming to 
Mexico they visited Washington and laid before Mr. Evarts and others 
prominent in administration circles their plan, which was to put such 
pressure.upon Mexico as would present to it the alternative of hostilities 
or the sale of some of the northern States of that Republic. They 
claimed that as Mexico was hard pushed financially, rather than run 
the risk of a war with the United States and his overthrow by the 
Lerdist party, General Diaz for a large sum of money would consent to 
part with the territory. They, with a knowledge of the language and of 
the Mexican territory, were to be the intermediaries through whom 
Diaz was to be approached and the terms of purchase to be informally 
agreed upon, after which the official negotiations were to be conducted. 

Strange to say, their scheme was so far entertained that-they were 
empowered in a purely unofficial way to approach Diaz-upon the 
subject. 

The interference of the United States in Mexico’s internal 
affairs, their attempt to dictate to the Mexican nation how to 
select a President, their endeavour to enforce democratic insti- 
tutions upon a people, the vast majority of whom are illiterate 
Indians and half-castes, and the encouragement of the revolu- 
tionaries were more likely to create disorder than peace and order 
in Mexico and to make forcible intervention inevitable. That 
ought to have been clear to Mr. Wilson, Mr. Bryan, and their 
expert advisers when they embarked upon their course. At the 
same time their desire for intervention is understandable and 
natural. Mexico is a vast and very thinly populated country. 
It has magnificent resources, but its development has been greatly 
retarded by chronic misgovernment and revolution. The Ameri- 
cans, like the English, do not care to have a turbulent country 
for neighbour. They are anxious to create order in Mexico and 
are not averse from an increase in the territory of the United 
States. Consequently we may assume that America’s action in 
Mexico has not exclusively been dictated by maudlin sentimen- 
tality, that the unpractical, though probably quite sincere, idealism 
of the American President and of his Secretary of State has been 
over-ruled by perfectly legitimate considerations of expediency 
and of national advantage, that the Anglo-Saxon instinct of con- 
quest after all got the better of vague and weak humanitarian 
leanings. 

3¥2 
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The construction of the Panama Canal has enlarged the 
political horizon of the United States and has directed their 
eyes towards the south. It has created among many patriotic 
Americans the keen desire that the United States should own all 
the vast, wealthy, but ill-governed territories which separate the 
American Republic from the Isthmian Canal. The security of 
that great waterway would of course be much increased if the 
States bordering upon it on the north side were controlled by the 
United States. Possibly President Roosevelt acquired the Canal 
Zone in the expectation that the American people would 
endeavour to create a territorial connexion between the great Re- 
public and the Canal Zone and thus convert an outlying possession 
—according to the opinion of many rigid American Constitu- 
tionalists the Republic should have no outlying possessions—into 
an integral part of the United States. 

Before the occupation of Vera Cruz President Wilson pro- 
claimed that he would not go to war with the Mexican people, 
that his object was only to avenge the insult offered to the Ameri- 
can nation by President Huerta. At the moment when he made 
that declaration his aim, supposing he had aclear aim at all, was 
evidently to avoid a great and costly war by further aiding and 
strengthening the revolutionaries and by weakening at the same 
time President Huerta’s power of resistance by a close blockade 
of the coast whence he draws his arms and supplies. By that 
policy President Wilson might conceivably have avoided war with 
Huerta, for the Mexican revolutionaries would have done all the 
fighting for him. Unfortunately President Wilson did not 
restrict himself to a peaceful blockade of the Mexican coast but 
gave orders to attack and seize Mexico’s best port. As Mexican 
territory has been occupied by force, and as blood has been shed 
on both sides, the fiction that the United States are not at war 
with Mexico can no longer be maintained. The United States 
. have attacked Mexico and they may before long have to reckon 
not only with the hostility of President Huerta and his followers 
but with that of all Mexico. Under these circumstances an 
American expedition into the interior for ousting Huerta and for 
protecting American lives and property will apparently be 
unavoidable. 

General Huerta may not be a constitutionally elected Presi- 
dent. He may not be an ideal head of State. His personal 
character may have great defects. However, he gave the impres- 
sion of being a capable, energetic, and fearless man and he seemed 
likely to be able to govern Mexico successfully. Therefore he 
was supported by all Mexicans who have a stake in the country 
and by the very large foreign community resident in it. Un- 
fortunately no similar confidence is felt in Generals Carranza and 
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Villa, his opponents, whom President Wilson has chosen to sup- 
port. General Villa, who is in the ascendant, has proved himself 
a bloodthirsty scoundrel. He and his men subsist by robbery 
and confiscation. Wanton murder, torture, and plunder mark 
their path. Their policy consists in raising the propertyless 
Indians and half-castes against the property owners whom they 
despoil. In the regions controlled by them enormous robber 
bands arise after they have passed and the country relapses into 
primeval savagery. They are creating in Mexico a state of affairs 
similar to that which prevailed in France under the Terror. 
If President Huerta should be replaced by his enemies, anarchy 
and disorder in Mexico would become worse than ever and would 
force the United States to interfere. 

As the American Government seems determined to oust the 
only man who, if left alone, seemed capable of pacifying and 
governing Mexico, the United States themselves will have to 
create order in the country. The only question is whether they 
will embark at once upon this task or whether they will give a 
trial to General Carranza and to General Villa. Such a trial 
might prove most disastrous to that unhappy country and it might 
lead to the sack of Mexico City. In any case it is clear that the 
United States are in front of a truly Herculean undertaking. 
Mexico is between six and seven times as large as the United 
Kingdom and about four times as large as the German Empire. 
It is very thinly populated. At the same time the population of 
15,000,000, of whom about 13,500,000 are Indians and half- 
breeds, is large enough to offer very serious resistance, especially 
as the country is a natural fortress. Mexico is an extremely 
difficult country to conquer and hold. It is a perfect wilderness 
of mountains, a gigantic Switzerland. Its railways, with their 
countless tunnels and bridges, can easily be destroyed in many 
places. There are scarcely any roads. The climate is unhealthy 
and the mortality among the natives is higher than it is in any 
other country which supplies mortality statistics. Large stretches 
of Mexico suffer from drought and from lack of water. Mexico 
is therefore an ideal country for guerilla warfare. The Mexicans 
of all parties bitterly hate the Americans, who attacked them 
unjustly in 1846 and deprived them of half their territory. They 
are devout and fanatic Roman Catholics and the influential priest- 
hood, which opposed and overthrew the Government of the 
Emperor Maximilian, will scarcely view with favour the advent of 
the Americans, especially as the Roman Catholic Church does not 
flourish under American rule. The Americans will require a very 
large army for subduing Mexico, and they may find the Mexicans 
as elusive as they were found by the French in the time of 
Napoleon the Third. It is easy enough to take Mexico City, 
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which by rail lies 263 miles from Vera Cruz—the Americans under 
General Scott seized it in the war of 1846-7—but it is almost 
impossible to subdue the ferocious mountaineers in their pathless 
and waterless mountain fastnesses in which armies starve and 
small numbers are overwhelmed. 

It is usually estimated that the Americans would require an 
army of at least 250,000 men for creating and maintaining order 
in Mexico. Their standing army is about 90,000 strong. It has 
no reserve. As a large portion of the American Regulars must 
be left in some of their strategically most important colonial 
possessions, on the Panama Canal, and in the coast fortifications, 
the army can safely furnish only from 30,000 to 40,000 men for 
an expedition. The American Militia, raised by the individual 
States, is 110,000 strong and is militarily of very indifferent value. 
For a great Mexican expedition the United States would therefore 
have to rely chiefly on volunteers. Unlimited numbers of volun- 
teers can be raised of course for a popular purpose such as the 
defence of the country against an invader, the freeing of the 
slaves in the South, and the liberation of Cuba from the Spanish 
yoke, but the conquest of Mexico, undertaken to avenge a con- 
structive insult not to the American flag but to the American 
uniform, an insult for which President Huerta has verbally apolo- 
gised, will scarcely arouse great enthusiasm. The raising of a 
large volunteer army for use in Mexico should therefore prove 
extremely difficult and extremely costly. In fighting Mexico the 
United States will have to fight the wilderness and savage deter- 
mination. The pacification of Mexico may take years and it may 
cost far more in lives and in money than did the Boer War. It 
has been suggested that the Americans may fight the Mexicans 
with Mexican mercenaries. ‘That was tried without success by 
the French and by Emperor Maximilian in the ’sixties of last 
century. There are some things which money cannot buy. 

Some foreign nations which do not wish well to the Anglo- 
Saxons will no doubt be delighted to see the United States 
entangled with Mexico, but all Englishmen must view the 
prospect of a protracted Mexican war with great concern. If a 
large American army should become locked up in Mexico the 
United States would be greatly weakened for defence. Their fleet 
would have to protect the two sea-coasts of the United States, the 
Caribbean Sea, and the Panama Canal. In addition it would 
have to cover the Mexican coasts in order to prevent the landing 
of arms for the Mexicans and to protect the American expedi- 
tionary army. America’s difficulties may be far greater than at 
present appears possible. The war, if protracted, may prove in- 
tensely unpopular in the United States and it may weaken their 
cohesion. Alexander von Humboldt prophesied nearly a century 
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ago that Mexico would be absorbed by the United States, and that 
its absorption would bring about the break-up of the great 
Republic. A nation, the military forces of which are tied up, is 
always liable to experience intervention. America’s difficulties 
might conceivably tempt one or several of the military Great 
Powers to offer mediation and good offices to the disadvantage 
of the United States. The history of the Spanish-American War 
might repeat itself. The European Powers might bring pressure 
to bear upon the United States. Under these circumstances it 
is clear that the United States can embark upon a comprehensive 
settlement of the Mexican difficulty only if they are assured of 
England’s support in certain eventualities. As long as Great 
Britain rules the waves, and as long as she is determined to 
support the American cause, the United States need not fear a 
foreign attack. 

To the nations which hope to increase at the cost of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples Anglo-American co-operation is no doubt very 
objectionable. Repeated attempts have lately been made to sow 
distrust between Great Britain and the United States. Asser- 
tions have appeared in the Press that the United States and Great 
Britain follow opposing policies in Mexico, that British and 
American commercial interests in that country are incompatible. 
The Mexican War may prove a valuable practical test of Anglo- 
American friendship and of Anglo-Saxon statesmanship. It may 
prove whether Anglo-American friendship is merely a phrase for 
after-dinner use or a solid and permanent factor. British and 
American diplomats should remember that Great Britain and the 
United States need and complement one another, that they are 
compelled to support one another for the sake of self-preservation, 
that the supremacy, the security, and the peace of the Anglo- 
Saxon race can be maintained only if the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations are united in time of need. 

The United States, when embarking upon their Mexican 
adventure, need not fear any single country. Only an attack 
from a combination of States is likely to prove dangerous to them, 
and such an attack would, of course, prove doubly dangerous at 
a time when the bulk of the American Army is locked up in 
Mexico. Besides it must not be forgotten that the United States, 
which formerly were an almost invulnerable continental State, 
have become extremely vulnerable by the acquisition of outlying 
possessions of great strategic and economic value, and especially 
by the construction of the Panama Canal, which is the key to the 
two ocean shores of the great Republic. Last, but not least, the 
United States have become more easily attackable owing to the 
fact that the great military nations of Europe have lately acquired 
very powerful fleets and that the attitude of Japan is scarcely 
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friendly to the United States. The position of the United States 
has completely changed. Steam bridges distances and facilitates 
attacks oversea. The United States occupy no longer that 
‘detached and distant situation’ of which Washington wrote in 
his Farewell Address. 

Americans who recognise the vulnerability of their country, 
and who are acquainted with the insufficiency of their army— 
the entire regular armyof the United States scarcely suffices to 
defend the harbour of San Francisco and the indispensable 
strategical points in its immediate neighbourhood—have a vague 
apprehension of danger. Some believe that the United States may 
be attacked by Japan and some by Germany. Admiral Mahan, 
America’s foremost naval writer, fears rather Germany than 
Japan, and he thinks it possible that Germany may, owing to 
her excellent military organisation, succeed in defeating first 
Great Britain and then the United States. He wrote in his book 
Naval Strategy : 


The important point to us here is the growing power of the German 
Empire, in which the efficiency of the State as an organic body is so 
greatly superior to that of Great Britain, and may prove to be to that 
of the United States. The two English-speaking countries have wealth 
vastly superior, each separately, to that of Germany; much more if acting 
together. But in neither is the efficiency of the Government for handling 
the resources comparable to that of Germany; and there is no apparent 
chance or recognised inducement for them to work together, as Germany 
and Austria now work in Europe. The consequence is that Germany may 
deal with each in succession much more effectively than either is now 
willing to consider; Europe being powerless to affect the issue so long 
as Austria stands by Germany, as she thoroughly understands that she 
has every motive to do. 

It is this line of reasoning which shows the power of the German 
Navy to be a matter of prime importance to the United States. The 
power to control Germany does not exist in Europe, except in the British 
Navy; and if social and political conditions in Great Britain develop 
as they now promise, the British Navy will probably decline in relative 
strength, so that it will not venture to withstand the German on any 
broad lines of policy, but only in the narrowest sense of immediate 
British interests. Even this condition may disappear, for it seems as 
if the national life of Great Britain were waning at the same time that 
that of Germany is waxing. The truth is, Germany, by traditions of 
two centuries, inherits now a system of State control, not only highly 
developed but with the people accustomed to it—a great element of 
force; and this at the time when control of the individual by the com- 
munity—that is by the State—is increasingly the note of the times. 
Germany has in this matter a large start. Japan has much the same. 


Admiral Mahan contemplates apparently only a war between 
Germany and Great Britain or between Germany and the United 
States. He strangely overlooks the possibility of an attack upon 
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one of the Anglo-Saxon nations by a combination of military 
Powers. 

Alliances are natural among nations which have similar or 
identical aims and interests. Self-preservation is the first interest 
and the first instinct of all nations. Consequently, their fore- 
most need is the possession of territory sufficient for the require- 
ments of their population. The United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia have vast reserves of territory situated in the Tem- 
perate Zone for their expanding population, and France has a 
vast reserve of territory suitable for the settlement of white men, 
although her population is stationary. On the other hand, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Japan are seriously over- 
crowded, they lack colonies situated in the Temperate Zone, and 
consequently the pressure of population upon the national 
resources in these countries is becoming greater and more un- 
bearable from year to year. Germany and Italy have a few 
colonies, but they are unsuitable for the settlement of white men. 
Austria-Hungary has no colonies at all, and Japan’s newly 
acquired possessions, Korea and Formosa, are greatly over- 
crowded. Of the eight Great Powers of the world, four have 
every reason to be satisfied with their territorial possessions, 
while the other four have every reason to be dissatisfied. To 
Great Britain, the United States, Russia, and France the acquisi- 
tion of new territories is a luxury, but to the Powers of the 
Triple Alliance and to Japan it is an urgent necessity. It is 
therefore quite conceivable that the four land-hungry Great 
Powers may some day combine and act in unison against one or 
the other Power which possesses far more territory than it can 
use and need. The Mexican war may furnish an opportunity 
of joint interference on the part of certain Powers unless they 
are aware that Great Britain will take the part of the United 
States as she did at the time of the Spanish-American war. 

In a war for the acquisition of adequate territories the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance may be joined by Japan. Germany and 
Japan are essentially military States and they are drawn together 
by the similarity of their ideals, by the identity of their needs, 
and their common dread of Russia. The possibility of an attack 
by the four land-hungry military Great Powers upon Great 
Britain or the United States must be reckoned with, especially 
as the Anglo-Saxon nations invite such an attack both by the 
possession of all the most valuable territories and strategical 
positions in the world and by their complete neglect of adequate 
preparation for military defence. 

Washington wrote in his Farewell Address ‘ Europe has a set 
of primary interests which to us have none or a very remote rela- 
tion.’ That assertion was formerly correct but ‘is so no longer. 
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Nowadays Great Britain is vitally interested in American, and 
the United States are equally vitally interested in European, 
policy. Neither can safely allow that the position of the other 
should become jeopardised. Both are vitally interested in the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe. Both are vitally 
interested in seeing the military Great Powers of the world 
divided against themselves. If these should combine, or if one 
of them should obtain the supremacy in Europe, it might mean 
the end not only of Great Britain but also of the United States. 
When Washington wrote ‘’Tis our true policy to steer clear 
of permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world’ 
the United States could stand alone. At that time a combination 
of military Powers possessed of powerful navies was inconceiv- 
able. Besides, formerly the United States could be attacked by 
no European nation except Great Britain, because all the other 
nations lacked ships. As the United States cannot safely meet 
single-handed a joint attack by the Great Powers, they must en- 
deavour to meet a hostile combination by a counter-combination. 
If serious complications should arise out of the Mexican War, we 
must stand shoulder to shoulder with the United States, with or 
without a treaty of alliance. In defending the United States 
against a joint attack of the military Great Powers we defend 
ourselves. Policy should be not merely national but should be 
racial. Accidents have divided the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, but necessity may again bring them together. 
Herein lies the hope of the future. We may not approve of Mr. 
Wilson’s policy, but we must bear in mind that he has acted 
with the best intentions. America’s troubles are our troubles. 
We cannot afford to see the United States defeated or humiliated. 
The present moment seems eminently favourable not only for 
offering to the United States our unconditional support in case of 
need, but for approaching them with a view to the conclusion of a 
carefully limited defensive alliance. Such an alliance would be the 
strongest guarantee for the maintenance of the world’s peace. 
The Mexican War may have the happiest consequences upon 
Anglo-American relations, and it may eventually bring about an 


Anglo-American reunion. 
J. Eviis BARKER. 


P.8.—Since these pages were written the leading South 
American States have offered their mediation, which President 
Wilson has accepted under the condition that President Huerta 
should be eliminated. Even if Huerta should patriotically step 
aside, the grave problem of Mexico’s pacification will have to be 
solved by the United States. 














ADDISON IN IRELAND 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


As we turn over the leaves of The Spectator we cannot help 
regretting that we know very little about the author of so many 
of the charming essays contained therein. Joseph Addison lived 
for twelve years at Oxford, first at Queen’s College and then at 
Magdalen. As a pleasant companion he enjoyed a considerable 
reputation in his academic days, yet for this space of time we 
can only glean one fragment of his conversation. 


Mr. Collins of Magdalen College [writcs Llearne] tells me that Mr. 
Joseph Addison of their College (who was afterwards Secretary of State) 
used to please himself mightily with this prologue to a puppet-show: 
‘A certain king said to a beggar: ‘‘ What hast to eat?’’ “‘ Beans,” 
quoth the beggar. ‘‘ Beans?” quoth the king. ‘‘ Yea, beans, I say,’”’ and 
so forthwith we straight begin the play.’ 


When this story is all that is recorded, we wish that a Boswell 
had been at hand. Through Delany, Sheridan, Mrs. Pilkington, 
the Journal to Stella, and Dr. Elrington Ball’s masterly edition 
of Jonathan Swift’s correspondence, we know the great Dean 
almost intimately. In the case of the essayist, however, assist- 
ance towards a growing acquaintanceship is denied us. Yor his 
extant correspondence is scanty, and his biographers have not done 
justice to the greatness of their subject. Bishop Hurd, of Worces- 
ter, has collected letters, while lives have been written by Tickell, 
his friend and literary executor, by Samuel Johnson in his prose 
masterpiece The Lives of the Poets; by Miss Aikin, whose careful 
sketch was discussed by Macaulay, and by Mr. W. J. Courthope 
in his interesting book in the English Men of Letters series. 
But in spite of the illuminating comment in M. Beljame’s Le 
public et les hommes des lettres en Angleterre au dix-huitiéme 
siécle, and of the thoughtful appreciation of Mr. Harold Routh 
in the ninth volume of The Cambridge History of English 
Literature, a biography of the essayist is plainly overdue. Dr. 
Johnson paid a noble and well-known tribute to the style of 
Addison, though it always seems to us that he did not care for 
the character of the man. There is a curiously aloof tone in his 
criticisms which contrasts strangely with his delicate and intimate 
appreciation of Richard Savage. There are perhaps reasons why 
1067 
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Addison never inspired in any man the passionate affection 
Johnson inspired in Boswell. 

In the British Museum, the Record Office, Dublin, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, there are letters of the essayist not published 
in any of his biographies, and therefore not known to the public. 
These letters amount to ninety in number. Almost fifty of them 
are written by Addison to his correspondents. Of the rest Swift 
writes three letters to Addison, while Archbishop King writes no 
fewer than thirty-four. The latter, however, are unimportant, 
dealing for the most part with vacant livings, clerical promotions, 
and so forth. The letters written by Addison himself are of 
undoubted interest. The first is written on the 14th of February 
1708 and the last on the 1st of October 1718. The bulk of the 
correspondence relates to the years 1709 and 1710, at the time 
when he held what corresponds at the present day to the Chief 
Secretaryship of Ireland. His office must be distinguished from 
that held by the Right Hon. Edward Southwell, who was 
Secretary of State for Ireland. In that age of official laxity 
Southwell resided in London, where he held the clerkship of the 
Privy Council of England. 

During the latter part of the year 1708 the Whigs at length 
succeeded in making Somers President of the Council. As a 
result of this change Pembroke ceased to be Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and was replaced by Thomas, Earl of Wharton, who was 
a more determined Whig than his predecessor. On the 6th of 
December Wharton appointed Addison Chief Secretary, and the 
latter thus began his official connexion with Ireland. Addison 
was then not only a man of promise but also one of both literary 
and political performance, especially the latter. He had written 
his famous poem The Campaign and his Remarks on Several Parts 
of Italy. Moreover, it was not the least of his merits that he 
had discharged political duties with no little credit to himself. 
For, as Sir Leslie Stephen takes occasion to point out, 


promising university students, like Prior and Addison, might be brought 
out under the wing of the statesman, and no doubt literary merit, 
especially in conjunction with the right politics, might recommend them 
to such men as Halifax or Somers.* 


This favourable conjunction is obvious in the essayist’s case, and 
accordingly he became successively Commissioner of Appeals, 
Under Secretary to Sir Charles Hedges and the Earl of Sunder- 
land, Secretaries of State, and had accompanied Halifax on his 
embassy to Hanover. There was a literary tradition attaching to 
his new office, for he filled the same post that had formerly been 
occupied by Edmund Spenser; this literary tradition has been 
continued by the present Chief Secretary, the Right Hon. A. 


1 English Society and Literature in the Highteenth Century, p. 41. 
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Birrell, who is perhaps even more distinguished as an essayist 
than as a politician. In Elizabethan days Ireland exercised a 
wonderful fascination upon such men of letters as Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Edmund Spenser. 

Two men more opposite in character than Wharton and 
Addison have seldom been brought into official connexion. The 
two men belonged to the same political party, but in their outlook 
upon life they differed fundamentally. The early eighteenth 
century was not a time when a man with a scrupulous conscience 
might meddle in politics, but even among a set of men marked 
by licentiousness and corruption Wharton stood pre-eminent. In 
A Short Character of His Ex. T. E. of W., L.L. of I—, published 
in 1715, Swift wrote a savage philippic, while in the Examiner 
he satirised him as Verres. Addison was much too careful to 
record his opinions of his official head, though the Dean reported 
that Addison loved Wharton as little as he himself did. Dr. 
Johnson felt constrained to defend Addison’s action in accepting 
office under such a Lord Lieutenant : 


Two men of Personal characters more opposite than those of Wharton 
and Addison [he remarks] could not easily be brought together. Wharton 
was impious, profligate and shameless, without regard, or appearance of 
regard to right and wrong; whatever is contrary to this may be said of 
Addison; but as agents of a party they were connected, and how they 
adjusted their other sentiments we cannot know. Addison must, however, 
not be too hastily condemned. It is not necessary to refuse benefits from 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no approbation of his crimes; nor 
has the subordinate officer any obligation to examine the opinions or conduct 
of those under whom he acts, except that he may not be made the instrument 
of wickedness. It is reasonable to suppose that Addison counteracted, as 
far as he was able, the malignant and blasting influence of the Lieutenant, 
and that at least by his intervention some good was done and some mischief 
prevented.” 


On the 14th of February 1708 we read the first letter indicat- 
ing the forthcoming change in the Chief Secretaryship. Then 
Robert Warre, of London, wrote to Joshua Dawson, Under 
Secretary in Dublin, ‘ Mr. Addison, the senior in the office, but 
Mr. Hopkins the most in favour.’* As Dawson was anxious to 
continue in office this note was not reassuring. The next letter 
to him contained better news, for Mr. Gwynn announced : ‘ Mr. 
Addison is to go our Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, he is a 
civil, good-natured man.’ Three days later Mr. Pulteney confirms 
this hopeful report : 

But how good an opinion soever they may have of me, I can’t but think 


that when they are acquainted with Mr. Addison he will be as acceptable 
to them as anybody who could have been chosen for that Employment. 


* Lives of the English Poets, i. 420-1. 
* Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 798. All letters with ‘ Brit. Dep. Corresp.’ affixed 
to them are in the Record Office, Dublin. I have modernised the spelling. 
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I have already given you his character, yet must again say that I do not 
know a better temper’d, obliging and ingenious gentleman than he is, and 
you will be as easy under him as yourself can wish, for he designs to 
continue you in your present station. 


On the 11th of January 1709 Addison sent Dawson the letter he 
desired so eagerly : 

I have received your letter dated Christmas Day and if you please 
to continue in the post you have so long enjoy’d I have no reason to doubt 
but you will discharge it to the satisfaction of everybody as I hear you 
have hitherto done. Mr. Doddington tells me that we are to account 
together from the 4th of December, the date of my Lord Lieutenant’s 
patent, which I desire you will let me into, and give me any other notices 
that you think may be of use to me. I must likewise desire a list of all 
the officers on the Irish Establishment which Mr. Doddington has mislaid 
and can not at present recover." 


This note of attention to all the details of official business is 
characteristic of all the correspondence of Addison with his sub- 
ordinates. Thus on the 18th of January 1709 he asks Dawson 
for the state of affairs ‘ between us and Ireland.’* On the 1st of 
February 1709 he informs Dawson : 


I this morning received your letters of the 22nd and 25th past and 
have acquainted the Lord Lieutenant with the contents of them. His 
Excellency tells me there will be no Rejoicings in the English court upon 
the Queen’s birthday by Her Majesty’s order. He told me before I received 
your letter that he believed the officers of the regiments had not enough 
considered the matter of their petition relating to the arms which they 
desired might be issued out of those lately bought in Holland...’ I did 
not get any light into this affair from my discourse with Mr. Doddington 
and the petitioners very much pressing, it was not thought proper to deny 
them a letter when the public here talk’d of an invasion of Ireland by the 


French.* 


Rumours then of the invasion of Ireland by the French were 
as common as rumours to-day of the invasion of England by the 
Germans. At the same time it must be remembered that about 
this very time a most careful State Paper was drawn up for the 
benefit of Louis the Fourteenth on the best means of effecting a 
rising on behalf of the Pretender.’ 

Wharton had been appointed Lord Lieutenant in November 
1708, but he did not proceed to take up his duties in person till 
the following spring. It may cause us some surprise to learn that 
the personal safety of the travellers crossing from England to 
Ireland had to be provided for. The baggage of Strafford had 
been plundered by pirates, and even in 1709 such a danger was by 


* Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 987. * Ibid. No. 999. * Ibid. No. 1003. 

* Here the letter is much defaced. 

* Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1016. 

*.Gualterio MSS. 20311 and Add. 20312 (Brit. Mus.). Cf. the writer’s 
Revolutionary Ireland and its Settlement, pp. 353-357. 
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no means non-existent. The State Papers and the manuscripts 
of the time contain abundant evidence of the terror inspired by 
the French Privateers!*® It is therefore not surprising to find 
Addison writing to Dawson on the 5th of February 1709 : 


The enclosed? is a letter to the Lords Justices and a private request 
of the Lord Lieutenant. His Excellency has written to the Lord High 
Admiral for a ship of 40 guns to secure the trade in St. George’s Channel 
or if that can not be granted that the Hastings may be under the orders 
of the Government of Ireland. . . . 

. . . His Excellency will write to the Treasury for new liverys but I 
find they have great objections to it, for they say that it is impossible 
that the liverys should be worn out in three years, there being so very 
few public days in a year. 

Two months being out since Mr. Doddington quitted the Secretary’s 
office, I desire you, when you have time, to transmit to me the accounts for 
that time which may give me some light into the nature of the office.” 


With the first paragraph of this letter may be compared Addi- 
son’s of the 8th of March 1709: 


I am ordered by my Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to desire you will move 
the Lords Justices of that Kingdom to give directions that the yacht be 
in a readiness in Chester-water by the last of this month, to take his 
Excellency on board, and that two of the men-of-war be ordered to Hoy- 
lake and the third to lie off the Head, or in case there are but two men-of- 
war that one of them lie off the Head and the other at Hoy-lake, and 
that their Lordships will be pleased to send the necessary orders as soon 
as possible. 


Though the preparations for embarkation were pressed forward 
delays clearly ensued, for on the 29th of March 1709 Addison 
wrote to Mr. Pratt : 


I have this morning received the favour of a letter from you and thank 
you for the civilities you express in it. I hope I shall have the happiness 
to see you suddenly in Ireland, my Lord Lieutenant intending to set out 
for that kingdom towards the latter end of this week as his Excellency 
acquaints the Lords Justices in the enclosed which I desire you will deliver 
to their Lordships.” 








1° Cf. C.S.P. MSS. (Record Office, Dublin) for Jan. 20th, 1701; Jan. 29th, 
1703-4; May 23rd, 1704; June 10th, 1704; March 10th, 1705; April 17th, 1707; 
May 12th, 1707; April 29th, 1708; June 3rd, 1708; Jan. 24th, 1709; Feb. 14th, 
1709-10; July 1711. Jbid. Aug. 25th, 1703; May 9th, 1704; Sept. 19th, 1709; 
Nov. 8th, 1709; 9716 (Brit. Mus.) ; Add. 28940 (Brit. Mus.); Add. 21137 (Brit. 
Mus.); Add. 21133, June 8th and 29th, 1704; Add. 37531, f. 39; Hist. MSS. 
Com. xiv. 2, 478-9. Cf. also S.P. Dom. Signet Office (Record Office, London) 
f. 296, March 5th, 1699-1700; S.P. Ireland, Entry Books (Record Office, London) 
vol. iv. July 27th, 1710; Sept. 29th, 1711; April 1711. 

11 There is no enclosed letter now remaining. The writer has hardly ever 
met with an enclosure in such a case. 

% Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1020. %* Ibid. No. 1049. 
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As the new Chief Secretary controlled much patronage he was 

sure to receive many civilities such as Mr. Pratt’s. Thus Mr. 

Charles Dering writes to Dawson on the 19th of April 1709: 
Whisper in Mr. Addison’s ear that if there be anybody that makes 


use of my name to him to be a gentleman-at-large that I disown him and 
will have nothing to do with it.** 


That Dering wanted money for such a use of his name is 
perhaps clear from the fact that Colonel J. Michelburne offered 
Dawson a thousand guineas on condition that he obtained certain 
offices for him.** No doubt Addison was pestered with such 
applications. ‘I do not wonder you are so tired and baited with 
solicitations,’ concluded Archbishop William King of Dublin. 

On the 21st of April Wharton and Addison succeeded in evad- 
ing the French Privateers and landed at last at Ringsend, near 
Dublin, where they were met by Members of the Privy Council, 
on behalf of the Lords Justices, to congratulate the Viceroy on 
his safe arrival. The Civil Affairs Book gives the manner of 
reception in 1710 and it was much the same as that of the year 
preceding.** Ulster King of Arms drew it up and the Lords 
Justices were pleased to approve of it. It runs as follows: 


As soon as the ships that attend his Excellency are seen in the Bay, 
three of the guns by the Irish town are to fire, then one at the Folley, 
then three on the top of the Tower in the Castle, on which warning all 
Persons concerned are to be ready. The Regiments of Foot in town are 
to line the streets from the Castle Gate as far as they can well extend 
towards Lazyhill, and from thence the Lord Mayor is to order the Militia 
to line the way as far as they can well extend towards Ringsend ; as many 
of the Army Horse as are in Town are to march to Ringsend, and attend 
there till his Excellency lands. Their Excellencies the Lords Justices, 
Privy Councillors, Nobility and Judges go to receive him at landing ; 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen Receive his Excellency at some convenient 
place on Lazy Hill; likewise the Guard of Battleax, and when his 
Excellency is landed to proceed from Ringsend to the Castle after the 
following manner. . . . But if his Excellency lands on the North side 
the streets are to be lined from the Castle Gate over Essex bridge, and 
so toward the Red House Strand, and all that were to receive his Excellency 
at Ringsend are to attend by some convenient place by Clontarf. 


When the Duke of Ormonde formally entered the streets of 
the Capital city a fountain of claret played for the benefit of the 
citizens, but the parsimony of the Treasury prevented such enjoy- 
ment upon Wharton’s entry. 

A tradition of some little standing asserts that Addison lived 
at Glasnevin in a house at present occupied by the Curator of 
the Botanic Gardens, and his favourite walk under an avenue of 
old yew trees is pointed out. Addison’s Walk at Magdalen College 


1¢ Brit. Dep. Corresp. No. 1058. 
8 The letter is dated Aug. 26th, 1714 (Record Tower, Dublin). 
1© Vol. ix. p. 60. 
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is historic, but that at Glasnevin must, we fear, be relegated to 
the domain of legend. Perhaps the old tradition is due to the 
fact that Tickell, his friend, lived there. There are associated with 
Glasnevin romantic memories of the poet Parnell, of Tickell, and 
of Swift, and we are not a little sorry that we cannot add the 
name of the Chief Secretary to this illustrious bead-roll. Truth 
compels us to say that when in Dublin his usual place of residence 
was his official rooms in the Castle. On the 22nd of March 1709 
John Pratt described them to Addison : 

Your Lodgings in the Castle are in good forwardness, and I believe 
will pretty well serve your occasions during your stay here; if you want 
any Room when you come, you may command what you please in my 
Lodgings, which, as Constable of the Castle I have next door to yours.” 


The new occupant of these lodgings was most careful to ask 
Dawson to ‘give orders for anything that may be necessary to 
make my Lodgings Inhabitable.’ 

Tradition still points out some rooms called after Addison ; 
they are on the same side of the Upper Castle Yard as the present 
Chief Secretary’s Office. When he was in London during Decem- 
ber 1709 he sent Mr. Budgell to Dublin and told Dawson that 

If my Lodgings are empty, [ desire you will put them into the 
possession of my Kinsman, the Bearer, who will make a very regular and 
quiet neighbour for you. I remember we talked of making a Cellar under 
the Office, which this Gentleman may supervise if you think fit to mention 
it to Mr. Burgh. I must desire you to remit the fees of his license to 
England, and show him any friendship that you think may be for his 
advantage, in which you will much oblige, Sir, 

Your most Faithful Humble Servant.” 

When Southwell was about to occupy the Secretary’s lodgings 
a few years before 1709 Dawson tells us there was on the ground 
floor an office for the Secretary, with a large chamber as a waiting 
room, @ small room with a chimney, and a convenient closet and 
alphabet for papers.** There were also rooms for the Under 
Secretary and his clerks. The lodging room and dressing room 
were wainscotted and painted, while the drawing room was hung 
with some material. Externally there was a stable, with room 
for nine or ten horses, and a loft over it for hay, with bins and a 
settle-bed for servants. 

Among Addison’s friends in Dublin were such men as Joshua 
Dawson, Eustace Budgell, Joseph Keally, William King, St. 
George Ashe, and Jonathan Swift. Joshua Dawson is at least 

11 Miscellaneous Documents, Record Tower, Dublin. 

18 Brit. Dep. Corresp., No. 1176. 

1° I owe this reference to Mr. Herbert Wood, of the Record Office, Dublin. 
He gave me generous help out of his abundant store of knowledge. Cf. his 
excellent paper on Addison in the Journal of the Kilkenny Archaeological 
Society, vol. xiv. p. 133. 


Vou. LXXV—No. 447 32 
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known by name to the citizens of Dublin, for the street contain- 
ing the Mansion House recalls his memory. Students of Irish 
History hold him in grateful remembrance, for his correspondence 
is an inexhaustible mine of information. We have seen that he 
was afraid that he would lose his post as Under Secretary when 

Addison became his Chief, but Edward Southwell persuaded Swift 
to use his influence with his friend. The course of the negotia- 
tions can be seen in the letter Southwell wrote to Dawson on the 
1st of January 1709. 

. This day Dr. Swift dined with me ; he is a great friend of Mr. Addison. 
I found he had a mind to talk much about the business of the office, and 
I took care at every stanza to make you the burden of the song. I believe 
he and Mr. Addison will come and taste my claret, for this day, and not 
before, I have received a taste of that wine you bought for me. 

Unlike the officials of the time, Addison brought over only 
one kinsman, Eustace Budgell, to whom he gave the use of his 
rooms in Dublin Castle. Budgell contributed to The Spectator 
and felt the lash of Pope. After the fashion of those days the 
Chief Secretary gave him a position in his office, which Budgell 
succeeded in holding when his patron lost influence. On Addi- 
son’s reappointment as Chief Secretary in 1714 he made Budgell 
his deputy at the suggestion of some Irish gentleman, and by 
the particular direction of the Lord Lieutenant. In addition to 
this position Budgell acted as Chief Secretary to the Lords 
Justices, as Deputy Clerk of the Council, and as Member of 
Parliament. Another member of Addison’s circle was Joseph 
Keally, of Keally Mount, Kilkenny.’ He was a Member of Parlia- 
ment for Doneraile from 1703 to 1713, Recorder of Kilkenny, and 
Attorney-General of the Palatinate of Tipperary. From a letter 
of Steele’s it is evident that the two men resumed in Ireland 
the friendship begun in England. Addison told Keally in an 
agreeable letter : 

As for my own part, I look upon one of the greatest benefits of my 
place in Ireland to have been the opportunity it gave me of making so 
valuable 2 man my friend, and could heartily wish that it might ever 
be in my power to deserve it by anything further than the most sincere 
esteem and hearty good wishes. 

On another occasion he tells Keally : 

Lady Wharton was speaking to me two mornings ago, with great esteem 
of you, and tells me that my Lord is fully determined to put you into the 
a. when in Ireland, which I did not think fit to make the least 

ou or. 


Unfortunately for Keally this determination was not as a 
matter of fact carried out. With two brothers-in-law of Keally, 
Robert Fitzgerald and Charles Monck, Addison was more than 
an acquaintance. Mention ought also to be made of Captain 
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John Pratt, Deputy Vice-Treasurer of Ireland and Constable of 
Dublin Castle. ; 

It is difficult to ascertain the degree of intimacy existing be- 
tween William King, the greatest Archbishop that ever ruled the 
See of Dublin, and Addison. King was a member of the Privy 
Council, and as such the Chief Secretary was bound at least to 
have much official contact with him. There is no doubt that King 
‘was most anxious to be on intimate terms with Addison. On the 
14th of October 1714 King states that ‘there is no person with 
whom I shall be more ambitious to entertain a correspondence 
or by whom I expect to improve more.’*® On the 9th of July 
of the following year King remarks : ‘ You see with what freedom 
I write to you. I am sure I have no private interest in it but I 
do it merely with a view to the public good.’* Repeated ex- 
aminations of the King correspondence (T.C.D.) bring to light 
no letters written to the Archbishop by the Chief Secre- 
tary. There must have been some replies, for from the 
14th of October 1714 to the 25th of August 1715 King preserves 
copies of no fewer than thirty-four communications. In the whole 
seventeen volumes of the King correspondence there is not a single 
reply given. We wish we could exchange some of the Arch- 
bishop’s letters, statesmanlike as they are, for some of the Chief 
Secretary’s, for then we might know how far the friendship pro- 
fessed was reciprocated. 

If there is a doubt about the degree of intimacy with William 
King there can be no doubt about Addison’s relations with another 
prelate, Bishop Ashe of Clogher. St. George Ashe had been the 
tutor of Swift at Trinity College, Dublin. He had been the tutor 
of one master of the English language, and he speedily became 
the friend of another. Agreeable as Ashe was personally, as a 
Bishop he left much to be desired. From 1712 to 1716 he lived 
in England, leaving the duties of his bishopric in abeyance. His 
home life was not desirable as his wife was, according to rumour, 
his ruler. Of his general popularity there is no question. Richard 
Steele informed Swift: ‘I have heard such things said of that 
same Bishop of Clogher with you that I have often said he must 
be entered ad eundem in our House of Lords.’ 7? Ashe’s brother, 
Dillon, was vicar of Finglas, a parish three miles from Dublin. © 
He too became intimate with Addison : he had been at College 
with Swift. Stella had stopped at the rectory of Dilly, as he 
was familiarly called, and he is known to a wider public as the 
celebrant of the supposed marriage ceremony between Swift and 
Stella. 

There is no need to characterise the last name upon the list 

* N. 3, 4 (Trinity College, Dublin). 2 Tbid. 
22 The date of this letter is October 8, 1709. 
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of -Addison’s friends. Accordingly we shall allow the letters to 
and from the mighty Dean of St. Patrick’s to speak for them- 


selves. 
On the 22nd of March 1709 Swift wrote to Colonel Robert 


Hunter : 

I am now with Mr. Addison, with whom I have fifty times drunk 
your health since you left us. He is hurrying away for Ireland, and I 
can at present lengthen my letter no farther ; and I am not certain whether 
you will have any from him or not till he gets to Ireland. However, he 
commands me to assure you of his humble service; and I pray God too 
much business may not spoil le plus honnéte homme du monde; for it is 
certain, which of a man’s good talents he employs on business, must be 
detracted from his conversation. 

On the 6th of January 1709 Swift conveyed as favourable an 
estimate to Archbishop King : 

Mr. Addison, who goes over first Secretary, is a most excellent person; 
and being my most intimate friend, I shall use all my credit to set him 
right in his notions of persons and things. I spoke to him with great 
plainness upon the subject of the Test; and he says he is confident my 
Lord Wharton will not attempt it, if he finds the bent of the nation 
against it. I will say nothing farther of his character to your Grace at 
present, because he has half persuaded me to have some thoughts of return- 
ing to Ireland, and then it will be time enough; but if that happens 
otherwise, I presume to recommend him to your Grace as a person you 
will think worth your acquaintance. 

That this friendship was heartily reciprocated—at first, at all 
events—by Addison is known to all by his inscription upon the 
flyleaf of a copy of his Remarks on Several Parts of Italy : ‘To 
Dr. Jonathan Swift,’ runs the inscription, ‘ the most agreeable 
companion, the truest friend, and the greatest genius of his age, 
This Book is presented by his most humble servant the Author.’ 

On the 22nd of April 1709 there occurs the first letter : 

Dear Srz,—I am in a very great hurry of business, but cannot forbear 
thanking you for your letter at Chester, which was the only entertainment 
I met with in that place. I hope to see you very suddenly, and will wait 
on our friend the Bishop of Clogher [i.e. St. George Ashe] as soon as I 
ean possibly. I have had just time to tell him, en passant, that you were 


I long to see you, and am, dear Sir,—Your most faithful and most 


well. 
J. ADDISON. 


obedient servant, 
We arrived yesterday at Dublin.* 


Swift was returning to Ireland during the summer and Addison 
used his position in order to give his friend a passage in the 
Wolf, a sloop of war, then guarding the Channel against the 
French Privateers. On the 25th of June 1709 Addison wrote to 
Swift from his lodgings in Dublin Castle : 

I am heartily glad to hear that you are so near us. If you will deliver 
the enclosed to the Captain of the ‘ Wolf,’ I daresay he will accommodate 


> Add. 4804, f. 15 (Brit. Mus.). 
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you with all in his power. If he has left Chester, I have sent you a bill 
according to the Bishop of Clogher’s desire, of whom I have a thousand 
good things to say. I do not ask your excuse about the yacht, because I 
-do not want it, as you shall hear at Dublin ; if I did, I should think myself 
inexcusable. I long to talk over all affairs with you. 

‘A postscript goes on to declare that 

The yacht will come over with the Acts of Parliament, and a convoy, 
about a week hence, which opportunity you may lay hold of, if you do not 
like the ‘ Wolf.’ I will give orders accordingly.* 

In order to understand this postscript it is necessary to bear 
in mind that by the workings of Poynings’ Act, 1494, the Privy 
Council of Ireland controlled the Parliament as effectually as the 
Committee of Articles controlled the Parliament of Scotland. 
‘Of course this control was much assisted by the fact that from 
1708 to 1787 the Irish Parliament met only in alternate years. 
Measures meant to pass came from the Privy Council of England. 
After 1703 the Privy Councils of both countries could alter the 
heads of the Bill both before and after transmission to London. 
‘On the return of the heads from the Metropolis to Dublin the 
House of Commons might accept or reject them, but-could not 
amend them. If the Lower House passed the measure the Upper 
was then bound to accept it or reject it, but could in no wise 
alter it. The impressions of Arthur Young of the Irish House 
of Commons show the facility with which a Chief Secretary could 
then discharge his duties. 

I heard many eloquent speeches [Young declares], but I cannot say they 
struck me like the exertion of the abilities of Irishmen in the English 
House of Commons, owing perhaps to the reflection, both on the speaker 
and auditor, that the Attorney-General of England with a dash of his 
pen can revise, alter or entirely do away with the matured results of all 
the eloquence and all the abilities of this whole assembly.” 

In July 1709—no exact date is given—at ‘nine o'clock, 
Monday morning,’ Addison remarked : 

I think it very hard I should be in the same kingdom with 
Dr. Swift and not have the happiness of his company once in three 
days. The Bishop of Clogher intends to call on you this morning, as will 
your humble servant in my return from Chapelizod, whither I am just 
going.” 

Chapelizod contained the country residence of the Lord 
Lieutenant : it was four miles from Dublin and its air was sup- 
posed to be bracing. 

For nine months no letter passes between them till on the 
llth of April 1710 Addison writes from his usual London 
residence, St. James’s Place : 

I have run so much in debt with you that I do not know how to excuse 
myself, and therefore shall throw myself wholly upon your good nature ; 


4 Add. 4804, f. 17 (Brit. Mus.). 28 A. Young, Jour in Ireland, i. 20. 
2° Add. 4804, f. 19 (Brit. Mus.). 
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and promise if you will pardon what is past, to be more punctual with 
you for the future. I hope to have the happiness of waiting on you very 
suddenly at Dublin, and do not at all regret the leaving of England, 
whilst I am going to a place where I shall have the satisfaction and 
honour of Dr. Swift’s conversation. I shall not trouble you with any 
occurrences here, because I hope to have the pleasure of talking over all 
affairs with you very suddenly. We hope to be at Holyhead by the 
30th instant. Lady Wharton stays in England. 

I suppose you know that I have obeyed yours, and the Bishop of 
Clogher’s commands in relation to Mr. Smith; for I desired Mr. Dawson 
to acquaint you with it. I must beg my most humble duty to the Bishop 
of Clogher. I heartily long to eat a dish of bacon and beans in the 
best company in the world. Mr. Steele and I often drink your health. I 
am forced to give myself airs of a punctual correspondence with you in 
discourse with your friends at St. James’s Coffee-house, who are always 
asking me questions about you when they have a mind to pay their court 
to me, if I may use so magnificent a phrase. Pray, dear Doctor, continue 
your friendship towards one who loves and esteems you, if possible, as much 
as you deserve.” 


The friendship between the two men grew to such a degree 
that on the 3rd of June 1710 Addison could write with perfect 
sincerity : 


I am just now come from Finglas, where I have been drinking your 
health, and talking of you, with one* who loves and admires you better 
than any man in the world, except your humble servant. We both agree 
in a request that you will set out for Dublin as soon as possible. To tell 
you truly, I find the place disagreeable, and cannot imagine why it should 
appear so now more than it did last year. You know I look upon every- 
thing that is like a compliment as a breach of friendship; and therefore 
shall only tell you that I long to see you, without assuring you that I love 
your company and value your conversation more than any man’s.” 


Though Swift was sorrowing for the death of his mother at 
Laracor, this letter induced him to come to Dublin two days later. 
On the 23rd of July Addison continues the correspondence : 


About two days ago I received the enclosed, that is sealed up, and 
yesterday that of my friend Steele, which requiring a speedy answer, I 
have sent you express. In the meantime I have let him know that you 
are out of town, and that he may expect your answer by the next post. 
I fancy he had my Lord Halifax’s authority for writing. I hope this 
will bring you to town. For your amusement by the way, I have sent you 
some of this day’s news; to which I must add, that Doctors Bysse and 
Robinson are likely to be the Bishops of Bristol and St. David’s; that our 
politicians are startled at the breaking off the negotiations [i.e. with 
France], and fall of stocks; insomuch that it is thought they will not 
venture at dissolving Parliament in such a crisis. 


The postscript says : 


Mr. Steele desires me to seal yours before I deliver it, but this you 
will excuse in one who wishes you as well as he, or anybody living can do.** 





27 Add. 4804, f. 25 (Brit. Mus.). 78 Dilly Ashe, Vicar of Finglas. 
2° G. Faulkner, Works of Dr. J. Swift, vol. vii. 
*° Add. 4804, f. 30 (Brit. Mus.). 
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Portion of a reply of Swift on the 22nd of August 1710 proves 
the warmth of the intimacy : 


I am convinced that whatever government comes over, you will find all 
marks of kindness from any Parliament here, with respect to your 
employment [i.e. as Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records]; the Tories 
contending with the Whigs which should speak best of you. Mr. Pratt 
says, he has received such marks of your sincerity and friendship, as he 
never can forget; and, in short, if you will come over again, when you 
are at leisure, we will raise an army, and make you King of Ireland. 
Can you think so meanly of a kingdom, as not to be pleased that every 
creature in it, who hath one grain of worth, has a veneration for you? I 
know there is nothing in this to make you add any value to yourself; 
but it ought to put you on valuing them, and to convince you that they 
are not an undistinguishing people. 

On Thursday, the Bishop of Clogher, the two Pratts, and I, are to be as 
happy as Ireland will give us leave; we are to dine with Mr. Paget at 
the Castle, and drink your health. The Bishop showed me the first volume 
of the small edition of the Tatler, where there is a very handsome 
compliment to me.** 


When the Whigs fell from office Swift became the Tory he 
had long been. The change was too much for Addison, and the 
warm friendship ceased to exist. In December 1710 Swift wrote 
to Stella : 


Mr. Addison and I are as different as black and white, and I believe 
our friendship will go off by this d— business of party. He cannot bear 
seeing me fall in so with the Ministry ; but I love him still as much as 
ever, though we seldom meet. 


The Dean was forced to see his intimacy transformed into 
acquaintanceship. ‘All our friendship and dearness are off,’ he 
confides in Stella ; ‘ we are civil acquaintance, talk words of course, 
of when we shall meet, and that’s all. Is it not odd?’ The 
oddness, however, persisted : 


I went to Mr. Addison’s, and dined with him at his lodgings; I had 
- not seen him these three weeks; we are grown common acquaintance. . . 
I have represented Addison himself so to the ministry that they think and 
talk in his favour, though they hated him before. Well, he is now in my 
debt, and there’s an end; and I never had the least obligation to him, 
and there’s another end. 


They met afterwards, but the intercourse was never the same 
as in the olden days. On the 20th of March 1718 Addison wrote : 


Multiplicity of business and a long dangerous fit of sickness have 
prevented me from answering the obliging letter you honoured me with 
some time since... . 

We have often talked of you with great pleasure; and upon this 
occasion, I cannot but reflect upon myself, who, at the same time that I 
omit no opportunity of expressing my esteem for you to others, have been. 





31 Sir W Scott, Works of J. Swift, vol. ix. 
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so negligent in doing it to yourself. I have several times taken up my pen 
to write to you, but have always been interrupted by some impertinence 
or other; and to tell you unreservedly, I have been unwilling to answer 
so agreeable a letter as that I received from you, with one written in form 
only ; but I must still have continued silent, had I deferred writing till 
I could have made a suitable return. Shall we never again talk together 
in laconic? Whenever you see England, your company will be the most 
acceptable in the world at Holland House, where you are highly esteemed 
by Lady Warwick, and the young Lord.** 


The whole letter suggests how deeply Addison felt that one of 
the pangs of life was not the loss of friends by death but the far 
more grievous loss of friends by change. 

The last letter written by Addison, on the 1st of October 1718, 
to his sometime friend is of the same pleasant nature as its 
predecessor : 

I live still in hopes of seeing’ you in England, and if you would take 
my house at Bilton in your way ...I would strain hard to meet you 
there, provided you would make me happy in your company for some 
da} .... We [i.e. Bishop Smalridge and the writer] have often talked 
of you, and when I assure you he has an exquisite taste of writing, I need 
not tell you how he talks on such a subject. I look upon it as my good 
fortune that I can express my esteem of you, even to those who are not 
of the Bishop’s party, without giving offence. When a man has so much 
compass in his character, he affords his friends topics enough to enlarge 
upon, that all sides admire. I am sure a sincere and zealous friendly 
behaviour distinguishes you as much as your many more shining talents ; 
and as I have received particular instances of it, you must have a very 
bad opinion of me, if you do not think I heartily love and respect you ; and 
that I am ever, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient, and most humble servant, 
J. Apptson.** 

In our desire to give the whole of the correspondence with 
Swift it was necessary to depart from chronological order. Now 
we return to our consideration of the connexion of Addison with 
Ireland. On the 21st of April 1709 Wharton and he had landed 
at Ringsend, and on the 5th of May the former opened Parlia- 
ment. On the 13th of May he was returned as member for the 
Borough of Cavan, thus sitting, like Henry Grattan, in the Legis- 
latures of Great Britain and Ireland. The Journals of the Irish 
House of Commons reveal the fact that for the most part he was 
a silent member. During the years 1709 and 1710 the Chief 
Secretary intervened no more than six times in the parliamentary 
proceedings. Five of these occasions were purely formal. Three 
consisted of communications of His Excellency’s pleasure that the 
House do adjourn, and two of bringing down Queen Anne’s 
answers to an address. Once he brought in the report of a Com- 
mittee. His friends reported that his bashfulness was so exceed- 
ingly great that he was unable to address the House. According 


52 Add. 4805, f. 49 (Brit. Mue.). 3 Jord. £. 49. 
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to Macaulay he spoke, like ‘ single-speech ’ Hamilton, once, but 
the official records contain no trace of this solitary burst of 
eloquence. 

Literary men are supposed to be unbusinesslike, an opinion 
that seems to us unwarranted by experience. Pace Cecil Rhodes, 
a don like Addison played his part in a most workmanlike fashion. 
His letters deal with official details in a thorough and accurate 
way, and we can conjecture that his influence was much felt 
behind the scenes. The Lord Lieutenant had indeed need of a 
capable Chief Secretary, for affairs were reaching a critical stage. 
When the new session of Parliament had met in 1707 Wharton’s 
predecessor, Pembroke, dwelt openly upon the dangers that 
threatened Ireland from the designs of France. 

I am commanded by Her Majesty [he plainly tells the members] to 
recommend unanimity among yourselves, and to inform you that Her 
Majesty, considering the number of Papists in this realm, would be glad 
of any expedient for the strengthening the interests of her Protestant 
subjects in this Kingdom.** 


The Commons with the words of the Viceroy fresh in their ears 
harked back to the old plan of a union with England, but Anne 
merely answered she would try ‘to make the union of all her 
subjects as extensive as possible.’** The supplies were soon 
forthcoming, but Pembroke made little progress towards the 
removal of the Sacramental Test. Doddington reported that the 
Jacobitish tendencies and the High Church views of the bishops 
stood in the way. If this account be true, it is strange to find 
how soon Parliament was converted to different views, for in 1709 
it waxes most enthusiastic in defence of the principles of the 
revolution of 1688. On the 4th of November the Viceroy, Chan- 
‘ cellor and Judges, the Mayor and Aldermen of Dublin walked in 
joyful procession around the statue of William the Third in College 
Green. The memory of the glorious, pious, and immortal 
deliverer was loyally drunk. It is therefore somewhat difficult 
to believe that Mr. J. A. Froude is right in stating that devotion 
to Jacobite principles characterised the Parliament of either 1707 
or 1709. The Provost and the Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
expelled Edward Forbes, one of their number, because he ‘ had 
aspersed the memory of King William.’ The Members of Par- 
liament, in order to signify their ‘appreciation of this zeal, 
petitioned the Queer to grant 50001. to the College for a library, 
which might bring about ‘ the encouragement of good literature 
and sound Revolutionary principles.’ Three students, by way of 
a practical joke, stole the truncheon from King William’s statue 
and plastered his face with mud. A tremendous commotion was 
caused in Dublin by the news of this outrage, and the House of 


** Trish Commons Journals, iii. 364. 
** The Ellis Papers, Add. 28952 (Brit. Mus.). 
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Lords offered 1001. reward for the discovery of the offenders, 
declaring ‘that the persons concerned in the barbarous act had 
been guilty of the greatest insolence, baseness, and ingratitude.’ ** 
The House of Commons felt equally indignant. This outburst 
of feeling, due to an incident of but trivial importance in itself, 
furnishes additional evidence that the Jacobitism of Parliament 
gave no trouble to Addison. 

Misleading rumours of these disturbances reached Eustace 
Budgell, who thought that men like Forbes did not receive ‘ that 
discouragement from the governing part of the College which 
might be expected.’ Towards the end of her life Queen Anne 
urged her step-brother, Prince James Edward, afterwards known 
as the Old Pretender, to change his religion, promising in case 
he did so that she would support him in his claim to the British 
crown. The Prince, to his eternal honour, refused to consider 
London well worth the loss of a mass ; a fact Thackeray could not 
have known when he described this Stuart in Esmond as one who 
‘cared more for three honours (i.e. at cards) than three king- 
doms ; and a half-dozen glasses of ratafia made him forget all his 
woes and his losses, his father’s crown, and his grandfather’s 
head.’ Rumours of these negotiations between the step-brother 
and the step-sister were current in Dublin in 1714, and these 
rumours reawakened Budgell’s fears when Anne died on the 12th 
of August of that year. The Haliday pamphlets in the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dublin, bear witness to the fact that some writers 
in the Irish metropolis advocated the cause of Prince James 
Edward, and Budgell suspected that among the authors were 
Fellows of Trinity College. On the 5th of June 1715 Addison 
wrote to Archbishop King : 


Upon the receipt of Mr. Budgell’s letter yesterday in the afternoon, 
I very much pressed the Secretary to get an order for that post, to put 
off the election at Dublin College, but he told me it could not possibly be 
done before this day, when a Cabinet Council is to meet. I then gave into 
his hands some other memorandums relating to the dispersion of libels, etc., 
. that they might be laid before the Cabinet at the same time, which he 
promised me to do. I have ordered an express to be in readiness upon 
occasion ; since a very short delay or a contrary wind may render an order 
ineffectual, and it will be now more than two days before the departure 
of the ordinary post.*’ 


The next day a King’s Letter was despatched to the Provost, 
postponing the electing of the new Fellows and Scholars. 

In his address to Parliament Wharton dwelt upon two objects 
he desired to bring before it : one was the inequality in numbers 
between the Papists and the Protestants, and the other was the 

** .8.P. MSS. (Record Office, Dublin), Wharton to Sunderland, June 27, 


1710. 
*7 App. to Second Report of Hist. MSS. Com. p. 251. 
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necessity of cultivating a better understanding among all the 
latter. The Commons in their reply cordially agreed with the 
intentions of the new Viceroy and then proceeded to thwart them. 
The bishops secured the support of the Vicar of Laracor in resist- 
ing all attempts to remove the Sacramental Test. Jonathan 
Swift now employed his powerful pen against the Dissenters. 
Much as he disliked the Roman Catholics, he disliked the Presby- 
terians a great deal more. He compared the Roman Catholics 
to a chained lion, bound fast, with teeth drawn, and claws pared 
to the quick; the Presbyterians to an angry cat free to fly at 
the throat of any innocent passer-by. Swift’s reasoning proved 
too much for Wharton, and no relief was conceded to the Dissen- 
ter. In the early days of the session Addison was optimistic as 
to prospects, for he informed Halifax : 

I am glad of any occasion of paying my duty to your Lordship, and, 
therefore, cannot but lay hold of this, in transmitting to your Lordship 
our Lord Lieutenant’s speech at the opening of the Parliament, with a 
couple of addresses from the House of Commons upon that occasion. Your 
Lordship will see by them that all parties here set out in good humour, 
which is entirely owing to his Excellency’s conduct, who has addressed 
himself to all sorts of men, since his arrival here, with unspeakable applica- 
tion. They were under great apprehensions, at his first coming, that he 
would drive directly at repealing the test, and had formed themselves into 
a very strong body for its defence ; but as their minds are at present pretty 
quiet upon that head, they appear willing to enter into all other measures 
that he would have them. Had he proceeded otherwise, it is easy to see 
that all things would have been thrown into the utmost confusion, and a 
stop put to all public business. His Excellency, however, gains ground 
daily, and I question not but in a new Parliament, where parties are 
not settled and confirmed, he will be able to lead them into anything that 
will be for their real interest and advantage. 


In the North of Ireland there existed a flourishing plantation 
which had transformed the face of the country. The Government 
contemplated a similar plantation in Munster in order that it 
might effect a similar transformation in the South of Ireland.** 
The people to carry it out were obviously the palatines, the Pro- 
testant refugees from Germany, who were necessarily devoted to 
the interests of England. Some five hundred families landed in 
Dublin in 1709 at the request of the Privy Council, which guaran- 
teed for the next three years a contribution of 5000/. a year 
towards their subsistence.** Three hundred additional families. 
came and a further grant was made. In three years they received 
15,9001. From the 4th of September to the 24th of January 1710 
821 families, or 3073 persons, landed in Ireland. So eager was 
the Privy Council to receive them that they changed their plans. 
as to the period during which the money was allocated to them, 


3* Add. 35933 (Brit. Mus.). 
°° Trish Commons Journals, iii. 857-61. 
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and, in consequence, from the 4th of September to the 7th of 
February 1710 they paid out 14,0901. Eighteenpence a week was 
allowed to each person; each family was to receive 10]. a year 
for twenty-one years. The efforts of the Government were 
seconded by the charitable donations of the inhabitants ; in a few 
weeks 409/. was subscribed by them. The Treasury then as now 
was not willing to pay the palatines. Addison remarks : 


I have several times solicited the Treasury, both by letter and word 
of mouth, upon the affair of the Palatines, and find the Commissioners 
and secretaries of that office can with very difficulty persuade 
themselves of the reasonableness of what is proposed in the report on that 
subject ; but yesterday I pressed them so far in it that they called for 
the papers, and gave an order to draw up such a warrant as is desired, 
which I hope to transmit some time next week. I am bound in justice, 
on this occasion, to acquaint your Grace that Hintz, the agent of the 
Palatines, has been an indefatigable solicitor, both at the Treasury and 
with my Lord Lieutenant. 


Thirteen years afterwards Swift informed Pope how Addison 
came to miscalculate the prospects of his party. On the 10th of 
January 1722 Swift maintains : 


That the thing we called a Whig in England is a creature altogether 
different from those of the same denomination here; at least it was so 
during the reign of her late Majesty. Whether those on your side have 
changed or no, it has not been my business to inquire. I remember 
my excellent friend Mr. Addison, when he first come over hither Secretary 
to the Earl of Wharton, then Lord Lieutenant, was extremely offended at 
the conduct and discourse of the chief managers here [i.e. in Dublin]. He 
told me they were a sort of people who seemed to think, that the principles 
of a Whig consisted in nothing else but damning the Church, reviling 
the clergy, abetting the Dissenters, and speaking contemptibly of revealed 
religion. 

Ropert H. Murray. 
(To be concluded.) 
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OLD LAMPS FOR NEW 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON RECENT CHANGES IN JOURNALISM 


WE were talking about changes in journalism. 

‘You, Lord Morley, left journalism a profession,’ said Mr. 
Kennedy Jones, one of the founders of the Daily Mail. ‘We 
have made it a branch of commerce.’ 

Mindful of the days when he was an active journalist and the 
editor of an influential newspaper, Lord Morley nodded a mourn- 
ful assent and put this question : 

‘Can you explain how it happens that the politics of a con- 
stituency are often of the opposite colour to that of its news- 
paper?’ 

Mr. Kennedy Jones is never at a loss for a reason. 

‘Newspapers start men thinking, and when men think they 
are prone to take the opposite view.’ 

Here are two of the greatest authorities of the old and the 
new school agreeing on facts which it may be interesting to 
examine in detail. 

Two events are mainly responsible for the changes in jour- 
nalism. The Education Act of 1870 created a new reading public, 
and the Boer War of 1899-1902 undermined the prosperity of the 
penny newspaper. 

It is a common delusion that people do not begin to think 
until they begin to read. Yet if this were true the brain of man- 
kind would have atrophied ages ago, for reading is a comparatively 
modern and limited accomplishment. The illiterate peasant, 
whose faculty for sober meditation has not been burnt up by the 
excitements of city life, is often a close and accurate observer, as 
capable of exercising his memory and reason as many of the 
proletariat who imagine that reading and reasoning are the same 
thing. Reading does no more than extend his horizon to new 
and unfamiliar objects. 

There is another popular superstition which stands in the way 
of a clear understanding of my subject. Newspapers are sup- 
posed to delight in wars ‘ because they provide interesting copy.” 
If the people who believe this had to pay the bills for telegraphic 
and other charges at the front, they would soon discover less costly 
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ways of filling columns of print. Wars, certainly, have made 
newspapers. The Crimean War was useful to The Times, and 
the Franco-German War established the reputation of the Daily 
News. But the Boer War was a disaster to journalism. Not 
merely did it involve ruinous expense ; it also restricted trade and 
reduced advertisement revenues on which every newspaper is 
dependent. One great journal, whose profits rose at one time to 
95,0001. a year, emerged from the struggle with a balance on the 
debit side. 

The Education Act had been in operation nearly thirty years 
when the South African War began. It had taught hundreds of 
thousands to read, if not to think; yet it had produced no cor- 
responding increase in the number of newspapers. Mr. Donald, 
editor of the Daily Chronicle, in his Pre..dential address to the 
Institute of Journalists, stated that ‘during twenty years the 
total number of newspapers, morning, evening, and weekly, in 
England had increased only a little more than six per cent., 
while the population during that period had increased twenty-four 
per cent., and the growth of the reading public by a great deal 
more. In the chief centres of population there are fewer morn- 
ing and evening newspapers than there were twenty years ago.’ 

We are not, like the Americans and the French, a nation of 
newspaper readers. The habit has grown, but until the year 
1900 it was confined to limited numbers chiefly in the large towns. 
Twenty years ago it was possible to make a rough classification of 
the citizens of the United Kingdom by naming half a dozen 
journals, The Times represented the official classes; the 
Standard the upper middle class, the clergy, and the squires ; the 
Morning Post the aristocracy and their dependents; the Daily 
Telegraph the Conservative masses ; the Daily News the Liberal 
classes ; and the Daily Chronicle the Radical and working classes. 
Within these well-defined boundaries the great morning journals 
moved at leisure, studiously ignoring one another’s existence and 
casting an occasional glance of silent contempt on the antics of 
the young and irresponsible rival who threatened to raid their 
frontiers. Each was content with its own special province and 
its attitude towards the great multitude was one of lofty indiffer- 
ence. 

Gunpowder was needed to shatter this armour of custom and 
complacency, and the peasants of the Transvaal provided it. The 
Boer War had more than a national interest; the reverses and 
uncertainties of its early days excited the personal interest of 
every man, woman and child in the British Isles. To meet the 
popular demand the newspapers spent money lavishly, and never 
were they better served by their correspondents in the field. 
But in every trade it is not enough to have the goods. You must 
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display them to the best advantage and must let the world know 
you have them. And if you can compel your rivals to advertise ~ 
your wares so much the better. ‘ Boldly sound your own praises,’ 
says Lord Bacon, ‘and some of them will stick. It will stick 
with the more ignorant and the populace, though men of wisdom 
may smile at it, and the reputation won with the many will amply 
countervail the disdain of a few.’ In these arts of publicity the 
old newspapers were the clumsiest of amateurs. They would 
not learn how to ‘ dress their windows,’ and, though they incited 
other tradesmen to advertise, they disdained to be their own 
sandwichmen. 

While the laurels of the penny Press were wilting and fading 
into funeral wreaths, the new halfpenny Press was coming into 
vigorous life. I say ‘the new halfpenny Press’ because it is 
almost forgotten that thirty years ago The Times published a 
halfpenny morning newspaper which had a short existence, and 
that in 1892 appeared the halfpenny Morning Leader which has 
recently been absorbed in the Daily News. If the revolution in 
journalism had depended solely on the magic of the halfpenny, 
as some imagine, it would therefore have begun more than a 
quarter of a century ago. No doubt the halfpenny won many 
adherents, for the difference between a penny and a halfpenny a 
day counts with the great multitude. But, as in other revolu- 
tions, the determining factors were the moment and the man. 
And both had arrived. 

A literary agent of vast experience has told us that in order 
to have a great circulation a novelist must have ‘ extraordinary 
fluency, absolute sincerity, and a vulgar mind.’ The halfpenny 
newspaper depends on its great circulation, and, like the popular 
novelist, must comply with three conditions. Its news must 
attract the multitude ; it must compel notice at all times and in all 
circumstances ; and it must reach the remotest corner of the 
country at an early hour. 

Let us see how these conditions were met by the old news- 
papers and how they are met by the new. 

The old London newspapers made no serious effort to com- 
pete with the provincial newspapers. They went to press at 
three o’clock in the morning. Newsagents collected and 
despatched them by the ordinary morning trains, and they reached 
the provinces hours after men had read their local newspaper. 
Now you can breakfast in the north of Scotland and have for 
company a London halfpenny newspaper of the same morning. 
The miracle is simplicity itself. The halfpenny paper goes to 
press at midnight instead of at three o’clock; it is printed in 
Manchester as well as London, and it is despatched by special 
trains and motor vehicles. The cost of distribution is great, but 
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in the business of journalism you cannot become rich by the 
negative process of spending nothing. To create new centres of 
distribution, and thereby gain five hours in the North and in 
Ireland the Daily Mail and the Daily News are printed in Man- 
chester and in London. This costly expedient was adopted by 
the Daily Mirror a few months ago, but has been abandoned ; 
while its rival, the Daily Sketch, has transferred its editorial and 
printing establishments from Manchester to London. 

This radical change in methods of distribution has nationalised 
the London halfpenny Press and has seriously affected the circula- 
tion and advertisement revenues of many provincial newspapers. 
Nor is it without other disadvantages. News has to be hurried 
over the wire and leaders have to be written at an hour when most 
people are opening their evening newspaper, and it is not surpris- 
ing if both bear the marks of haste. 

The old-fashioned newspaper proprietor gave little thought to 
methods of increasing circulation beyond the intrinsic merits of 
his journal. He was content to print his paper and let the public 
take it or leave it. If there was any special organisation for 
‘pushing the sale,’ nobody suspected it. To-day an army of 
energetic and ingenious men is busy inventing new means of 
improving circulation, outwitting and outbidding rivals, securing 
the support of newsvendors, and attracting the notice of the public 
and the advertiser. 

The art of success in any business, except politics, is by 
deeds, not words. Why has Robinson Crusoe been popular with 
many generations? Because the shipwrecked sailor is always 
doing or making something and telling us all about it. The 
genius of Lord Northcliffe is of this order. It seizes on concrete 
and practical things, from sweet peas to aeroplanes and golf balls, 
and gilds them so lavishly that they compel everybody’s atten- 
tion. Even the most exclusive organs, which would never have 
condescended to print the name of a rival a few years ago, feel 
that they cannot ignore a 10,000/. prize, and give as news a 
free advertisement which no money could have purchased in the 
old days. 

If the publicity agent has multiplied, so too has the advertis- 
ing agent. Formerly a great London daily was content with two 
or three respectable old gentlemen in silk hats and frock-coats 
who paid ceremonial visits to large business houses which had 
signified their desire to advertise. Nowadays the advertising 
director has an active army at his command, a debating society 
to secure publicity for his views, annual exhibitions to attract 
customers, and meetings in the London Chamber of Commerce to 
compel rivals to disclose their ‘ net circulation,’ which he has 
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convinced the advertiser is the sole test of purchasing power 
irrespective of the class among which a newspaper circulates. 

I have dealt first with these technical departments of news- 
paper production because they are the real foundations of the 
great circulation on which the popular Press depends. The 
business side of journalism has developed enormously in recent 
years and has become more important than the editorial. ‘ Any 
one can write,’ I have heard a great newspaper proprietor say, 
‘ but business requires brains.’ Therefore have men of business 
and administrative capacity multiplied in Fleet Street and usurped 
the authority—and the salaries—which were once the monopoly 
of distinguished members of the editorial and writing staff. The 
day may not be very distant when even Mr. Donald’s vision will 
be realised and ‘ people may become too lazy to read and news 
will be laid on to the house or office, just as gas and water are 
now.’ The amazing success of the photographic newspaper, 
whose circulation exceeds that of any other newspaper and is 
advancing by leaps and bounds, suggests infinite possibilities for 
the future union of the cinematograph with the phonograph. 
But, pending this new revolution, the great Public has to put up 
with the more laborious arts of writing and printing. 

Even these ancient arts have not escaped the universal law of 
change. The linotype machine has superseded the compositor, 
and the printing press has acquired a speed and an intelligence 
almost supernatural. The machine that prints, folds, and counts 
ten thousand newspapers an hour is a triumph of ingenuity which 
John Walter never dreamed of when he introduced the Koenig 
press. 

I come now to the contentious part of my subject. A Spanish 
proverb says that to equal a predecessor one must have twice his 
worth. That the popular newspaper of to-day.is more attractive 
than its forerunner cannot be denied: it presents its news in 
shorter and brighter form ; it deals with a wider range of topics, 
and it is easier to read. But by what standard are we to judge the 
contents of a newspaper? By their importance, or by their 
interest ? ; 

‘Things that are important,’ I have often been assured on 
high authority, ‘ are rarely interesting, and the best piece of news 
is a good murder.’ Colonel Cowles, the editor in Queed, was 
of the same opinion, for he gave this advice to his young and 
philosophical] assistant : ‘ Always remember this : the great Public 
are more interested in a cat-fight at the corner of Seventh and 
Centre Streets than they are in the greatest exploit of the greatest 
scientific theorist that ever lived.’ 

It may be, as Sam Slick says, ‘agin the law to doubt them 
old boys,’ but journalists of the old school would never subscribe 
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to this doctrine. They had a horror of the trivial; they never 
used the phrase ‘ human interest,’ and, in the words of a recent 
Times Literary Supplement, they had none of ‘ the craven modern 
fear of being dull.’ Let me give one or two examples of these 
irreconcilable ideals. 

London was greatly excited some years ago by the announce- 
ment of the marriage of a white woman with a Zulu ‘prince’ 
who was appearing at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. A young 
and enterprising member of the staff of the Daily Mail sought my 
advice as to the best means of preventing this marriage, and, 
with the consent of the clergyman who was to perform the cere- 
mony, I arranged for a formal protest on the ground that ‘ the 
prince ’ already had several wives in his own country. The bride 
and bridegroom drove up to the church in a hansom, but did not 
alight, because they foresaw difficulties from the people awaiting 
them. I spent an exciting day following the disappointed couple 
from Doctors’ Commons, where they sought in vain a special mar- 
riage licence, to the Registrar’s office, and finally to a lawyer’s 
office. Yet not a word of the amusing story could I persuade 
the Standard to print beyond the bare fact that there had been no 
wedding. 

At the second Peace Conference at The Hague, which I 
attended for the Daily Mail, I was bombarded for several days with 
telegrams urging me to ‘ describe the doings of the ladies’! I 
replied, at last, that the Peace Conference was not a raree-show 
and suggested that a society reporter should take my place, 
whereupon the news editor sent a message disassociating himself 
from these commands, and the editor authorised me to continue 
treating the business of the Conference seriously. ‘The ladies’ 
have exercised a subtle and powerful influence on journalism. 

When China was passing through one of her convulsions three 
years ago I made a journey from Hankow through several hundred 
miles of disturbed country, and reached Pekin a few days before 
the mutiny, to receive these instructions from London : ‘ Don’t 
cable unless urgent. Collect interesting articles—abolition pig- 
tails, opium, and suchlike.’ 

After all, the first and most important business of a popular 
newspaper is to interest the multitude. The old penny news- 
paper appealed only to a limited and special public and was more 
intent on instructing than on interesting. When it sought to 
rouse public sentiment it wasby ideas rather than by emotions. 
No better illustration can be found than the treatment of Parlia- 
mentary and foreign news. 

Tn 1881 the Press Gallery of the Houses of Parliament, which 
had been a close London corporation, was thrown open to the 
great provincial newspapers and long reports of debates were a 
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feature in journalism. ‘This effort to revive interest in Parlia- 
ment failed. The public had grown weary of much talk and 
little business. One by one the special reporting staffs disappeared 
and the Parliamentary sketch, which had been a pleasant intro- 
duction to the debates, was extended and made to serve as a 
report, except on occasions of supreme importance. It is some- 
times claimed that the New Journalism invented this method of 
recording the proceedings of Parliament. Yet it was practised 
in the days when Dr. Johnson ‘took care that the Whig dogs 
did not get the best of it,’ and when ‘ Memory Woodfall ’ earned 
the compliment of reproducing Burke’s arguments without his 
words. And even in more recent times the method was common 
enough for a great newspaper to ‘ report ’ a speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone in this fashion : ‘ Mr. Gladstone turned, twisted, and meta- 
morphosed everything which the right honourable gentleman 
[Lord Salisbury] had said into so many ridiculous forms that the 
House was kept in a roar of laughter.... Mr. Gladstone 
enforced these beautiful and affecting statements by very splen- 
did passages from some Latin classics’! Long before the advent 
of the halfpenny Press, which cannot afford to be dull-even when 
it is most serious, the Parliamentary reporter had no scruple 
about breaking off suddenly in the maiden speech of Viscount 
Cranborne, in order to observe how unlike he was to his father 
in figure and speech ; nor had he any hesitation in describing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s annual Budget statement as ‘ of 
no importance, because it was all figures’! 

English newspapers once claimed a practical monopoly in 
foreign news and printed regularly well-informed and thoughtful 
articles on foreign questions. Journals like The Times and Daily 
Telegraph have not altogether forsaken this tradition, but the 
serious student must now look to the great newspapers of Paris 
and Berlin. France and Germany give more attention to these 
matters and have a literature, as well as a journalism, of foreign 
affairs to which we cannot pretend. 

A Cabinet Minister, with whom I discussed the decay of 
interest in foreign questions, gave this excuse: ‘How can you 
expect people who have to struggle for daily bread to take any 
interest in questions that do not immediately affect them?’ I 
do not know whether members of the House of Commons who 
have to earn 400l. a year are included in this category of bread- 
winners, but certain it is that debates on foreign affairs have 
become rare and desultory and are discouraged by both political 
parties as though foreign affairs were sacred mysteries dangerous 
to examine into. So obvious is this neglect of the big business 
of the world for what is local and even trivial by comparison 
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that French statesmen, like M. Clemenceau, often point to it 
as a source of weakness to ourselves and to the Triple Entente. 

Not that the popular Press ignores all foreign topics. Its 
predecessors were not more enterprising where there is a war, or 
a revolution, or anything sensational enough to excite emotion 
among the multitude. Its ‘ Special Correspondent’ is prepared 
to depart at a moment’s notice to the ends of the earth. More- 
over, it has ‘Our Own Correspondent ’ resident in Paris, Berlin, 
and New York, and where these regular agents are not established 
there are always men eager to earn half a guinea by despatching 
an occasional telegram. But the old penny newspapers regarded 
their foreign service as a serious branch of journalism—in some 
cases as the most important. They spent more money on it; 
their permanent staffs abroad were larger; they were selected 
with care; and they had greater freedom and _ responsibility. 
Their telegrams may have lacked ‘ human interest ’ and Americans 
may have cause to complain that they failed to show the world 
that the only vital affairs in the United States are divorces, 
crimes, and plutocratic excesses. Yet, despite this wilful neglect 
of their opportunities, not a few of these foreign correspondents 
made valuable contributions to diplomacy and history. 

In another department also the change has been radical. The 
leading article has been deposed from its lofty position as coun- 
sellor and dictator. Instead of the squadron of ‘ three-deckers’ 
that sailed majestically over ‘the leader space’ we have one or 
two small craft which may be likened to torpedo boats or to fussy 
little tugs, according to the flag they fly. Not many tears, I 
fancy, have been shed over the stately galleons, though they were 
often splendidly manned and freighted with rich merchandise of 
argument, scholarship, and literary style. Their disappearance 
from the popular Press raises the question put by Lord Morley in 
concrete form : Do newspapers make converts or do they preach 
only to the converted? Let me put a case with which everybody 
must be familiar. 

Twelve years ago, when Mr. Chamberlain started his Tariff 
campaign, he was supported by most of the great newspapers. 
Among Unionist organs the Standard alone remained constant to 
Free Trade until it passed under the control of Mr. Pearson. The 
Free Trade Press in London and the provinces was hopelessly 
outclassed. Yet with whom is the victory? Many other in- 
stances: will occur to the student of politics to show that the 
‘ intelligent anticipation of events’ is not indispensable to a great 
reputation. Statesmen, journalists, and children sometimes pro- 
phesy rightly, for they often speak at random. But if anyone 
wants to know what ‘ the influence of the Press’ is not, let him 
turn over the files of his favourite newspaper and chasten his soul 
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with the long and painful record of unredeemed prophecies and 
disasters. 4 

An impartial journalist, says Anatole France, is a monstrosity. 
The leader writer who is imprisoned in the strait waistcoat of a 
short paragraph is no more ‘ a monstrosity ’ than the leader writer 
who pranced and pirouetted in three long paragraphs. Like 
Democritus, both may put out their eyes that they may philoso- 
phise the better for their party. But there is this difference 
between the old and the new. Formerly the leader writer was 
@ specialist who wrote only on subjects of which he had made 
long and careful study. Omniscience was perhaps his foible, but 
the Editor took care that it was confined to his own little world. 
Unlike his successor he was not invited to roam over the entire 
field of human knowledge and activities. 

The late Mr. Stead has given us a picture of the journalist of 
the old school. He is speaking of Lord Milner, who ‘to party 
gave up what was meant for mankind.’ 

‘When Milner was working with me at Northumberland 
Street one of the things he did every day was to go through the 
proofs of my leading articles before they were printed and ‘‘ tone 
them down.’’ He would squirm at an adjective here, reduce a 
superlative there, and, generally, strike out anything that seemed 
calculated needlessly to irritate or offend. He was always putting 
water in my wine. He was always combing out the tangled mane 
of the P.M.G., and when the lion opened his mouth to roar 
Milner was always at hand to be consulted as to the advisability 
of modulating the ferocity of his roar. This is my abiding memory 
of Milner on the P.M.G. THe stood as guardian armed with ruth- 
less pen, ever on guard against any expression that seemed 
strained or any utterance that rang false by excess of vehemence.’ 

‘I like red blood in my articles,’ said an Editor. ‘ Red ink, 
you mean!’ was my reply. The great multitude has no taste for 
watered wine. It resents the repellent airs of discretion and 
reserve ; it resents articles that are always depressingly fair and 
moderate. ‘A noisy man is always in the right,’ and it is easy 
to have the courage of other people’s opinions which may be 
honest though worthless. There are many who would rather 
listen to ‘an oration’ in Hyde Park than to a sermon in West- 
minster Abbey. When I hear complaints of ‘the exaggeration 
of the Press’ I console myself with the words of Schopenhauer : 
‘ Exaggeration of every kind is as essential to journalism as it is 
to the dramatic art, for the object of journalism is to make events 
go as far as possible. Thus it is that all journalists are, in the 
very nature of their calling, alarmists, and this is their way of 
giving interest to what they write. Herein they are like little 
dogs; if anything stirs they immediately set up a shrill bark. 
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Therefore let us carefully regulate the attention to be paid to this 
trumpet of danger, so that it may not disturb our digestion. Let 
us recognise that a newspaper is at best but a magnifying glass, 
and very often merely a shadow on the wall.’ 

Whatever use it may make of this ‘ dramatic art’ the popular 
Press of this country uses every effort to ascertain the facts, even 
though it presents them with Meredith’s ‘dab of school-box 
colours,’ and though ‘ the dangerous summarising lucidity of the 
headline’ may lead the unwary astray. Its agents may mislead 
it, as in the ‘ Pekin Massacres’ during the Boxer Trouble, and 
in the Balkan War, as I showed in this Review last year.’ But 
the deliberate fabrication of news is an offence almost unknown 
in English journalism. No English Editor has had to make this 
humiliating confession. After the earthquake in San Francisco 
Americans in Berlin were harrowed with gruesome stories of 
wholesale death and disaster appearing in a great German news- 
paper. Many who read these reports had relatives and friends 
in the devastated city and had no means of learning their fate. 
The newspaper office was besieged by anxious inquirers, and the 
Editor, being a humane man, though a journalist, consoled them 
with this statement : ‘ We are getting no news from San Fran- 
cisco. But our readers must have news, so we print these stories 
which are written up in the office. I will send to your hotels 
every evening any cables we receive in order that you may not be 
distressed by the ‘‘ news ’’ we have to invent.’ 

We are often told that the literary quality of journalism has 
improved, and with a reiteration suggestive of a common inspira- 
tion we are invited to make comparison by turning over ancient 
newspaper files. This is a safe challenge. No sane man would 
grope about in the dusty catacombs of journalism, or disinter the 
corpse of yesterday for so useless a post-mortem inquest. But 
there is an easier test. How many articles are cut out of news- 
papers these days ; and has anyone compiled a school reading-book 
out of the halfpenny Press? 

But all this is barren controversy and may be dismissed with 
the well-worn maxim—de gustibus non est disputandum. It is 
folly to judge the taste of others by standards of our own. The 
new journalist labours under disadvantages that never troubled 
the ‘literary style’ of his predecessor. He moves in the fetters 
of the paragraph, but there are always people who prefer the 
‘snippet’ to, I will not say tediousness, but length; he has to 
explain everything from the beginning, but there are always 
people of dim intelligence and dimmer memory; he has to be 
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‘merry and bright,’ but there are always people who would rather 
be moved and amused than reasoned with and instructed. 

No doubt journalism still absorbs a considerable amount of 
literary talent, but it is becoming more and more unattached. 
The writing editor with his dominating personality has given place 
to the managing editor, and the occasional contributor with new 
ideas has supplanted the hired literary hack. And with this 
‘tame expert’ has vanished also the ‘ penny-a-liner,’ once a 
familiar object in Fleet Street. But he has a successor, almost 
as pathetic, in the continuous stream of journeymen journalists 
which turns the wheels of what Jack London calls ‘that man- 
killing machine,’ and, after an exhausting interval, passes once 
more through the portals of the modern newspaper office. 

But the greatest change of all, and the one which is mainly 
responsible for the revolution in journalism, is the commercialisa- 
tion of the Press. ‘I'wenty years ago, Mr. Donald tells us, the 
Stock Exchange list contained not a single newspaper corpora- 
tion, whereas now twelve large companies figure in the quotations, 
and Stock Exchange annuals mention twenty-six newspaper 
limited liability companies, all of which, except one, have been 
registered during the last twenty years. This charge of commer- 
cialisation is not new however. Ferdinand Lassalle, the brilliant 
German demagogue, made the same charge years ago when he 
declared that ‘under the pretext of championing political and 
intellectual causes, the Press is steadily becoming a commercial 
speculation in virtue of the system of advertising.’ And, because 
Lassalle detested a journalist almost as much as a Jew, he ascribed 
to this branch of commerce ‘ ignorance, lack of conscience, and 
insensate hate of everything true and noble in politics, art, and 
science.’ But the commercialisation of which Lassalle complained 
was of another order. It was not of that corporate kind which 
has neither a body to kick nor a soul to damn. The human or 
personal factor had not then been eliminated. ‘A Journalist’ 
writing to The Times recently describes the old newspaper pro- 
prietor as ‘ often an ignorant, always a strictly commercial per- 
son.’ Oh, shade of John Walter! The old newspaper proprietor 
may have been all these things and more, but he certainly was 
not ‘ the dominant factor.’ Can anyone imagine men like Morley, 
Mudford, Delane, Stead, Arnold, Reid, Dunkley, and all the other 
strong men of the Victorian era submitting to the dictation of an 
‘ ignorant and strictly commercial person’? The only man who 
counted was the Editor. With his dominating personality he 
was in all things the autocrat and the conscience of his news- 
paper. Even Joseph Cowen, a man of extraordinary character 
and ability, made this discovery when he had to be content with 
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his Parliamentary letter as to the antidote to the editorial policy 
of his own newspaper. 

It is true that the old proprietor may not have been a philan- 
thropist. Like most of us he had a keen eye for profits. But 
being an individual and not a corporation, he preferred, as Mr. 
Donald has put it, ‘less profit to compromise with principle.’ 
The pity is that he was not more of a ‘ strictly commercial person.’ 
For he might then have seen to it that the commercial side was 
as efficient and enterprising as the literary, and the collapse of 
more than one penny newspaper would have been avoided. The 
vital flaw in the old journalism was this: it had practically no 
business organisation, except a cashier and an office for receiving 
advertisements and handing out weekly pay-envelopes to members 
of the staff. 

This inherent weakness was revealed by the South African 
War. Some newspapers at once began to set their house in order. 
But it is not easy to rebuild when the ground is slipping under 
one’s feet. Moreover, a rival had taken the field. Lord North- 
cliffe brought to the moribund business of journalism a capacity 
for organisation, an instinct for the popular taste, an attention 
to detail, a generosity in expenditure, and a personal force and 
imagination which have transformed the Press. One by one the 
old barriers have fallen before his assault. Even The Times, 
over which Lord Northcliffe took control some years ago, has at 
last descended into the popular arena and stripped and bedecked 
itself for the fight for ‘ the greatest circulation.’ 

What other changes are in store no one who has been in the 
machine would be rash enough to prophesy. We may yet see 
the newspaper that costs not even a halfpenny, but is the free 
gift of the great advertisers through a Trust. This is one vision 
of the commercial journalist. And there are other dreamers who 
look to the coming of a newspaper which shall know neither party 
nor advertiser—a newspaper without a cause or a principle. To 
some people this may seem perfection, but perfection is one of 
the things that the world can easily dispense with—even in its 
newspapers. 

WILLIAM MaxwELL. 
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THE TRAFFIC IN WORN-OUT HORSES 
AND THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


Ir is not necessary to emphasise the cruelties involved in the 
export trade of old and worn-out horses to the Continent since 
Miss A. M. F. Cole, in her painful and wonderfully temperate 
article in the April issue of this Review, has added her testimony, 
as an independent eyewitness, to what happens in Belgium to 
our old horses. Were it necessary, many more painful and dis- 
gusting facts could be laid before the British public, but that 
writer’s very reticence must convince the reader that many more 
gruesome details could be added. 

It is important, however, that the public should realise the 
difficulties which have stood in the way of reform, so that people 
may understand that everything possible has been done, almost 
fruitlessly, to diminish the chances of cruelty, which, it must now 
frankly be acknowledged, will only be removed by a total abolition 
of the traffic in live animals; but the very strongly expressed wish 
of the British public to bring about this desired reform has recently 
created a plausible opposition which strives to enlist sympathy 
by mis-statements of facts and, by raising the cry of ‘ the starving 
poor of Belgium,’ to thwart the good intentions of those who have 
for so long striven to remove this stain on England’s good name. 
It should be noticed that this very opposition emanates from those 
who have, in fact, made a livelihood out of the trade, and that 
their statements must be recognised as biassed by self-interest. 

During the past eight years—that is from 1904 to 1912— 
362,830 horses, of a value of 101. and under, have been exported 
from this country to Holland and Belgium. This traffic has 
recently also been extended to France. From the value of these 
horses (this value is computed by, and the figures are quoted from 
the publication of the Board of Agriculture, the Government 
Department which regulates the sale of British horses) one can 
imagine the condition of the majority. The traffic is known as 
the Trade in Worn-out Horses, or the Decrepit Horse Traffic. It 
is a painful title, and yet it describes graphically the business 
which has become a recognised trade of the country, and which, 
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during twenty-five years or more, has been enriching foreign 
and British dealers at the expense of our good name as a humane 
nation. 

The trade to Holland and Belgium is a large one because of 
the scarcity of meat in those two countries, and the imperative 
necessity for the poorer classes to have cheap animal food. The 
Dutch Government has prohibited the transit of meat across the 
frontier, and the Belgian authorities have instituted a tax on 
imported meat, and then only allow the importation under certain 
conditions. 

As long ago as 1898, the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, which has continuously striven, by frequent 
prosecutions, to put an end to the cruelties necessarily involved 
in this traffic, sent a deputation to interview the President of the 
Board. At that meeting the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Committee of the R.8.P.C.A., pleaded that 
the traffic should be ended, while Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, 
M.P., as a member of the Council of the R.S.P.C.A., said : 

We can well understand the reluctance of a Government or a Legislature 
to adopt any measures in restraint of legitimate trade. But a trade which 
involves gross cruelty to dumb creatures and to animals which have faith- 
fully served their masters and the public so long as they were able, is not 
legitimate. 

He foreshadowed what was to be introduced later by suggest- 
ing that the Board ‘ may possibly be able to cause horses presented 
for export to be examined by veterinary inspectors and condemned 
for slaughter if unfit for work.’ To which the President, voicing 
the official opinion of the Board, replied : 

I think the statement that you have put into my hands proves that it is 
almost impossible for us to do anything of the kind. You show in your 
own report that consignments leave numerous different ports. The only 
way in which we are able to inspect cattle and other animals brought over 
is that they are only permitted to be landed at certain specified ports, the 
number of which is limited. Now horses can be landed and embarked at 
any port where they can be taken off and put on shore; and it is therefore 
rr for us to undertake to have an efficient system of inspection of 
them. 

But of this suggestion more anon. The immediate result of 
this meeting was that the Board issued the Exportation of Horses 
Order, 1898. This Order made it illegal, among many other 
excellent provisions, 
to convey in any vessel from any port in Great Britain any horses which, 
owing to age, infirmity, illness, injury, fatigue, or any other reason, cannot 
be conveyed without cruelty during the intended passage and on landing. 





* Animal World, May 1898. 

? Of this Order the present President of the Board is, or waa, ignorant, 
if we may judge from his answer to Mr. Charles Bathurst (Hansard, March 26, 
1914, p. 549). 
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And so the traffic continued, recognised on the one hand by 
the Government as a legitimate trade, watched constantly on the 
other by the R.S.P.C.A., who prosecuted the dealers, whenever 
possible, for travelling unfit horses on the roads, and the knackers 
for infringing those Knacker Sections of the Law for the protec- 
tion of horses sold to them for slaughter. 

Up to the present time over one thousand convictions have 
been obtained in connexion with this traffic alone. As a result 
of all this work, and with the first-hand evidence of cruelty which 
it obtained, the Society has become more and more convinced— 
in spite of the various Orders to regulate the traffic issued by 
the Board and the Special Act of Parliament which the Society 
instigated—that the only remedy for ending the cruelties of the 
traffic is to end the traffic in live horses itself. Disquieting reports 
had constantly been received from the various Societies for the 
Protection of Animals in Holland and Belgium, and the fact that 
the statistics published by the Board showed a constantly increas- 
ing trade, while the Society’s convictions kept up their high annual 
number, convinced them that, good as the Order of the Board 
might be in theory, in actual practice there was room for improve- 
ment. It became necessary therefore to convince the Govern- 
ment Department that their optimistic view, that the existence 
of their Order of 1898 had ended the cruelties of the traffic, was 
ill-founded. A special representative was sent in July 1906 to 
watch the arrival of the British ships at the ports in Holland 
and Belgium.’ On the very boat which took him to Rotterdam 
he found evidences of slack administration, and the existence of 
this state of affairs was brought to his notice again and again 
while watching the arrival of consignments at that port and also 
at Amsterdam, Ghent, and Antwerp. While on the quay at the 
latter port, his attention was drawn to a party of veterinary 
students from the Brussels College, and he was informed that a 
class attends regularly for practical demonstrations in the diseases 
of horses ! 

As a result of this visit, and with the evidence obtained thereby, 
the Council of the R.S.P.C.A. asked the Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture to receive a deputation, and on the 15th of January 
1907 the meeting took place. Mr. (later Sir) A. Guillum Scott, 
Chairman of the Society, in introducing the deputation, again 
urged the necessity for veterinary examination. He also referred 
to the necessity for destroying any horses injured en route, rather 
than keeping them alive until the arrival of the ship in port. This 
was too often the custom, because, if a horse died en route, or 
arrived dead in port, it was forbidden to be imported, and so the 
consignor was the loser. 


* Animal World, December 1906. 
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In answer to the deputation’s suggestion, Sir Thomas Elliott, 
K.C.B., then the Secretary of the Board, said : 

It would not be possible to do from headquarters the inspection and 
detail work at all the ports; we have not the staff to do it. Nevertheless, 
od - central authority, we must see that the local authorities do their 
With reference to the veterinary examination and the charge of 
fees for this, Sir Thomas said ‘ There is a difficulty, I am afraid, 
which cannot be overcome, and that has relation to fees.’ 

Here we have the same official view of insurmountable diffi- 
culty, which was again raised later when the Society’s Bill— 
afterwards known as the Diseases of Animals Act, 1910—was 
under discussion. The passing of Acts of Parliament can over- 
come most difficulties, and it would have been possible, surely, 
for the Department, through its Parliamentary Secretary, to have 
introduced such a measure, giving it the necessary power to collect 
in fees the income required for a special veterinary staff. It was, 
however, left to a charitable Society, aided by the public press 
and public opinion, to draft and introduce a law to prevent those 
cruelties which that Department’s President and Secretary * both 
acknowledged some time after existed, in spite of orders and 
regulations. 

Seeking to overcome these difficulties, with regard to charging 
fees for veterinary examinations, the Society, through Sir Howard 
Vincent, M.P., introduced a Bill into the House of Commons 
in February 1908. The Board of Agriculture, however, main- 
tained the opinion that their Order of 1898 was sufficient for all 
purposes to prevent cruelty, and in a letter to Sir Howard, dated 
March 20, 1908, the Marquis of Lincolnshire wrote : 

We really think that our existing Order, if well administered, is sufficient 
to prevent cruelty and unnecessary suffering. . . . When you bear in mind 
that last year over 60,000 horses were exported from the United Kingdom, 
and over 35,000 of these were of a value of under 101. a head, you will 
realise what a large staff of veterinary surgeons would be necessary to carry 
out a proper inspection. 

Unfortunately, Sir Howard Vincent died suddenly before the 
Bill could come up for second reading, and it had consequently 
to be dropped. 


* Earl Carrington (now the Marquis of Lincolnshire), who was President of 
the Board at that time, in an interview published in the Daily Mail of 
February 26, 1910, said ‘I am fully alive to the disgusting character of 
the traffic and wish it could be abolished, but that is impossible.’ Sir Thomas 
Elliott, interviewed in the issue for March 15, 1910, of the same paper, said 
‘I do not hesitate to say that there is not a member of the staff of the Board 
of Agriculture who does not feel that a stigma of inhumanity and cruelty has 
rested on this country in regard to this traffic. .. . The Board welcomes the 
assistance of the newspaper Press. It has strengthened the hands of this 
authority, and I believe that, as a consequence, in a few months we shall have 
no further cause to complain of this inhumanity.’ 
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Another Bill was drafted and presented to Parliament on thé 
8th of December 1908, under the title of the Diseases of Animals 
Bill, by Mr. George Greenwood, M.P. for Peterborough and a 
member of the R.S.P.C.A. Council, supported by many other 
members of Parliament. In view of the provisions of this pro- 
posed Bill, a second interview was granted by the Board of Agri- 
culture, this time to Mr. Greenwood and myself, as Secretary 
of the Society, when Sir Thomas Elliott stated that he regretted 
he could see no reason why the Order of 1898 should be 
strengthened in any way by fresh legislation. Seeing that the 
Government Department which supervises the traffic would not 
consent to support the Bill, and as the Prime Minister had stated 
that, owing to the multitude of Bills before Parliament and the 
congested state of business, no private members’ Bills would be 
considered, there was no alternative but to drop the measure and 
to wait for a more opportune moment. 

It is interesting to note that, in spite of this official attitude 
of satisfaction at the working of the Order, which would, one 
would imagine, had it been adequately carried out, have dis- 
couraged the dealers from collecting and leading to the docks 
unfit horses, the Society, during that year (1908), registered 
97 convictions, and had 67 old horses, destined for the traffic, 
destroyed. And it is a curious comment on the present condition 
of affairs that the average number of convictions relating to this 
traffic alone has been steadily maintained. 

In contradiction to the then attitude of the Board towards the 
Bills promoted by the Society, which were considered unnecessary, 
it may be mentioned that on the 22nd of July 1909 Sir Edward 
Strachey (now Lord Strachie), at that time Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Agriculture, in reply to a question, admitted 
in the House of Commons that ‘ Representations have been made 
to us for many years past as to this trade,’ and added ‘ The Board 
have no power to stop the traffic or to require the slaughter of 
particular animals before embarkation.’ 

Later, however, when the Society’s Bill was being considered 
by the Standing Committee of. the House, he said ‘ The Depart- 
ment welcomed the Bill which, they believed, would have the 
effect of stopping the dreadful cruelties of unfit horses being 
shipped.’* The concluding part of the sentence is important, 
since it shows that the Department had at last become convinced 
that such cruelties did exist. 

The difficulty of fighting against a Government Department, 
at that time fully satisfied with its own regulations, was very 
great ; but the Press, in 1909, drew public attention to the horrors 
of the traffic and, as a result of revelations made by the special 

5 The Times, June 16, 1910. 
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correspondent of the Daily Mail, the Earl of Mayo brought the 
matter to the notice of the House of Lords and said that ‘he 
felt a certain amount of shame at having to mention it in public 
that Great Britain should permit such a horrible trade to go on.’ ° 
A few days later the Marquis of Lincolnshire, then Lord Carring- 
ton, announced that a special veterinary inspector had been 
appointed for the purpose of supervising the administration of the 
Exportation of Horses Order. 

In February 1910 I was again deputed to visit Holland and 
Belgium and report on the conditions of the traffic.? I was 
accompanied by the special correspondent of the Daily Mail, and, 
reaching Antwerp, we watched the arrival of the horses at the 
docks and saw many disgusting and heartrending sights. During 
the whole of that day we had observed marked hostility towards 
ourselves. The dealers and drovers continually came in the way 
of my photographing or hurried the animals away in order to 
prevent my taking their pictures, and threatened to throw us 
over the dock side. This attitude was particularly noticeable 
after the arrival of a ship from Hull, which had encountered a 
terrible gale, as a consequence of which 31 horses had died and 
17 others had to be slaughtered because of their fearful injuries. 

Naturally, as they must have lost considerably over 2001. by 
the death of so many horses, they were greatly incensed at our 
being on the quay, and early in the afternoon I had some Flemish 
remarks translated to me to the effect that they would like to 
throw us into the Scheldt. 

Later in the afternoon, as I was passing a heap of carcases, 
I felt my camera dragged from my hand. I turned round and 
saw a young Flemish butcher endeavouring to take it from me. 
We struggled for its possession, while an old English dealer stood 
by and swore at me in the most disgusting language. With a 
sudden jerk the butcher wrenched the camera from me and ran 
towards the dock side, about thirty feet away. He pretended 
to throw the camera into the river, and I ran towards him; but 
it suddenly struck me that his action was a feint and that his 
real object was to get me near the waterside, when no doubt 
we should have struggled and I should have fallen (accidentally !) 
into the river. I therefore ran back and called out for the police, 
who were nowhere visible. , 

This incident, and the fact that Miss Cole, who has done 
such splendid service in drawing public attention again to this 
horrible traffic, had to leave Antwerp in April last because the 
authorities had fears for her safety, show that the dealers condemn 
the traffic by their own action ; for surely it would not be necessary 
to resort to bribery—since the man was bribed twenty francs to 


* The Times, July 30, 1909. * Animal World, March 1910. 
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assault me—robbery and violence in defence of a legitimate an1 
clean business. . 

It is surely not necessary to dwa2ll on the horrors of this traffic. 
The Press has taken the matter up and has published reports from 
eyewitnesses which prove beyond a doubt that by having allowed 
this traffic in British horses to continue we have brought contempt 
on our good name as a humane country. Too much stress, how- 
ever, carinot be laid on the fact that the cruelties are only half 
begun when the animals are disembarked. To quote the words 
of M. Van Peborgh, a Belgian senator who has done much to 
improve existing conditions : 

After they have left the gates of Antwerp they are away from our 
protection and anything can happen. The men driving them have no 
mercy, and if the horses fall by the way, from sheer exhaustion,. they are 
goaded on with knives or sharp wires. That is the horses’ Calvary—that 
long and wearisome journey into the interior. 

The Council of the R.8.P.C.A., strengthened by the report 
above referred to in their views that the conditions of the traffic 
needed radical improvements, asked Mr. Greenwood, M.P., again 
to ‘ father’ a Bill for compulsory veterinary examination, and on 
the 8th of March 1910 a Bill to amend the Diseases of Animals 
Act was introduced. It received the support of many members, 
irrespective of political views, and its main object was to provide 
that no horse should be allowed to leave our shores without the 
certificate of fitness from a veterinary surgeon, appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture, that it was capable of being conveyed with- 
out cruelty both during the intended voyage and after being 
disembarked. 

Two days after the introduction of the Society’s Bill it was 
announced that the Marquis of Lincolnshire, as President of the 
Board of Agriculture, had received the direct commands of the 
King and Queen to transmit to their Majesties a full report of 
everything done by the Board and the local authorities in reference 
to the worn-out horse traffic. 

The Board was at that time, as it had been doing for some 
years before and as it has again done recently, defending itself 
against evidence which came, not only from humane people on 
this side of the North Sea, but also from those who had to watch 
the arrival, week by week, of England’s old and worn-out horses 
at the docks of Antwerp, Ghent, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam. 
It is curious that these people, of different nationalities and with- 
out any connecting link save that of a desire for animal protection, 
should have told the same story of regulations not adhered to and 
of sufferings which made England appear false to her reputation 
as a leader among the humane nations of the world. 

But a change was coming in the official views of the Board. 
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In spite of the fact that its then President, in an interview with 
the Daily Mail (February 26, 1910), stated that he considered 
‘the law, as contained in an Order of the Board of Agriculture, 
wide enough to cover all preventable cases of cruelty,’ within two 
months the Board issued (on the 18th of April) an Order 

to enforce more effectively the provisions of the Exportation of Horses 
Order of 1898, and to ensure that decrepit horses intended for shipment 
from Great Britain should in every case be examined and passed as fit for 
the voyage by a veterinary inspector of the local authority of the port of 
shipment. 


What had become, one wonders, of the difficulties in connexion 
with veterinary examinations which the Board, as quoted above, 
had considered impossible to overcome ? 

It can hardly be doubted that this change of view was largely 
due to the introduction of the Bill and to the agitation of the 
Press ; but it is illuminating to read in the Veterinary Record of 
April 30, 1910, the views of the Board’s Chief Veterinary Sur- 
geon on the working of the Order which had, up to that time, 
seemed to be all that was necessary. In speaking at a meeting 
of the Central Veterinary Society, Mr. Smart said that 


he found no uniformity in the way in which the Order was being 
administered . . . In other cases there was a comic-opera sort of arrange- 
ment by which the veterinary surgeon was paid a fee for inspecting the 
horses he passed as fit for shipment, but was not paid any fee for horses 
rejected . . . He saw many of the horses before shipment . . . and several 
were shipped that ought never to have been shipped. 


The condition of affairs as revealed by this report, taken in 
conjunction with the Board’s previously declared view that the 
Order was sufficient and was being carried out in an adequate 
manner, must be emphasised; for the Board has, in the past, 
continually doubted the evidence of independent eyewitnesses, 
and has more readily credited the statements of those whose 
interests were involved or whose duty it was to see that the 
regulations were carried out, and who would therefore be chary 
of admitting negligence or failure. 

The Society’s Bill, sanctioned by the interest of His late 
Majesty King Edward, and Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, helped 
on by the co-operation of the Press and the sympathetic interest 
of members of Parliament, became law after being unfortunately 
amended and somewhat altered from its original form. And it 
is important to note this—especially with reference to the original 
wording : ‘ without cruelty, both during the intended voyage and 
after being disembarked,’ which in its final state became ‘ capable 
of being conveyed to such port and disembarked without cruelty.’ 
The difference is subtle but important. ‘After being disem- 
barked’ would include the well-known march of four and a half 
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miles to the Government stables, and the probability of another 
twenty-eight miles on foot to Brussels, goaded on by sticks and 
knives, or crowded for several days in the train without food 
or water. It includes also the killing by a blunt pole-axe in a 
public abattoir or by stabs from the knife of a brutal Belgian 
butcher in a private slaughter-house. Against these cruelties the 
Society sought to make provisions, but it has always been the 
view of the Board that, because the British Government has no 
power on the other side of the North Sea, it cannot be held respon- 
sible for whatever occurs after the animals have got beyond British 
jurisdiction. 

Hence the alteration of the Bill, by the deletion of the words 
‘ after being disembarked,’ and the suggestion on a previous occa- 
sion that ‘a great Society like yours should approach the foreign 
Governments to which these horses are consigned’ and strive to 
make arrangements for their comfort and protection. Surely 
with such a knowledge of what may and does happen, steps should 
be taken by the Government Department responsible for the 
traffic, to prevent the cruelty ever happening; for, as was said 
by the Marquis of Lincolnshire, ‘ Local inspectors_should not 
only consider the condition of the horses when they pass under 
their notice, but also the probable condition of those horses during 
and after a sea voyage.’ * 

That the Board had, and has, knowledge of what happens is 
proved by the following statements. Mr. Smart, in the speech 
already referred to, said that the Board had received ‘ some rather 
disquieting information as to the treatment of horses on the other 
side.’ The present President of the Board, as reported in the 
Daily Mail of March 4 last, stated ‘ What cruelty there was fol- 
lowed during the transmission from the wharf to the factory.’ 

The old horses are either British-born or have worked out 
their lives in faithful service in Britain. The ships are British, 
the owners and officers are British. The cruelty commences in 
Great Britain and continues under the protection of the British 
flag. This must be recognised, and it is but a shifting of respon- 
sibility to say that we cannot stop the sufferings which this traffic 
entails to our own animals, merely because they happen partly in a 
neighbouring country to which we have shipped them. 

In spite of the difficulties which were foreshadowed by the 
President of the Board in 1898, and by its Secretary in 1907, and 
again in 1910, the compulsory inspection of every horse intended 
for shipment became an actual fact. The Society’s Bill, now 
known as the Diseases of Animals Act, 1910, made provision for 
that, and the consequent income’ from fees at half-a-crown per 

8 Daily Mail, Feb. 26, 191u. * Veterinary News, April 30, 1910. 


1© In answer to Colonel Hall Walker’s Parliamentary Question, Mr. Runci- 
man stated on March 6 last that the total fees amounted to 82501. 12s. 6d., 
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horse must have more than covered the expenses of such an 
examination ; and we may presume, though the income is naturally 
a fluctuating one, that it has provided ample funds for employing 
a large staff of veterinary inspectors. Yet even with all the 
money to defray the expenses, we are told that the inspector, who 
was, as the Marquis of Lincolnshire announced in the House of 
Lords on the 29th of July 1909, appointed to devote the whole 
of his time ‘to the enforcement of the provisions of the Order 
and the supervision of the work of the local authorities,’ was taken 
from his work ‘ during a short period last year’ when his services 
were required for dealing with the epidemic of foot and mouth 
disease."* We learn also that this special inspector, for the cause 
already mentioned, ‘ made only four visits to the Continent, two 
voyages with horses, the other two being to make special in- 
quiries’; and again: ‘the veterinary inspector charged with 
special duties states . . . that during the year 1912 a very large 
amount of his time was occupied in taking the place of officers 
employed in connexion with outbreaks of foot and mouth 
disease.’’* The italics in both the above-quoted sentences are 
my own, and I have thus distinguished these discrepancies to 
show that the information given in one or other of the statements 
must accidentally be incorrect. No wonder, then, with this 
regrettable relaxation of inspection, that, to quote from a letter 
received from M. Van Peborgh on the 19th of December 1912 : 


recently the condition of old horses imported from England has been far 
from satisfactory, and an article appeared in the Antwerp paper Le Matin 
of the 14th inst. on the subject. The Committee of the Antwerp R.S.P.C.A. 
expressed the regret that there appears to be some slackness on the part 
of the Government’s officials, whose duty it is to attend to the inspection 
of the animals at the various ports of the United Kingdom ; also that the 
inspector who used to come over periodically to visit the animals on landing 
has not appeared for several months. 


That this traffic is not looked upon—nor has it in the imme- 
diate past been looked upon—as an important one needing con- 
stant and very special watching, can be gathered from a reply 
made by the President of the Board to a question put by Mr. 
George Greenwood, M.P., on the 20th of January 1913, from 
which one learns that during 1912, besides the four visits already 
referred to, only ‘ two other established inspectors each made one 


while ‘the salaries and incidental expenses for officers engaged solely in the 
work of inspecting horses for exportation to the Continent amounted to 
4361/. 17s. 8d.’ This, it may be pointed out, leaves a sum of 3888/. 14s. 10d. 
for ‘general administrative expenses,’ so that if more veterinary inspection had 
been needed there was enough money to meet the extra expense. 

* Hansard, June 4, 1913: Col. 966. 

%* The Annual Report of the Assistant Secretary of the Board (Animals’ 
Division), for the year 1912, p. 53. 
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voyage, and one non-established local veterinary inspector of the 
Board made three voyages.’ Nine journeys to regulate a weekly 
and often bi-weekly traffic involving 44,911 horses, each of a value 
of 101. and under—not to mention some 7300 horses of a value 
of over 201.—is certainly not a generous supervision—even remem- 
bering that the Board was hard pressed with other very important 
work. And yet we are told that the traffic has become an im- 
portant trade and that, to quote from the Marquis of Lincoln- 
shire’s words, as reported in an interview in the Daily Mail of 
April 20, 1910, ‘ it is impossible to entertain the idea of stopping 
the traffic altogether.’ 

One is bound to wonder why it could not be stopped. Perhaps 
because it had become a financial success ; yet, even then, seeing 
that it is not a moral one, it could surely be prevented—else why 
stop the slave trade or the white slave traffic? 

Partly in consequence of that slackening of inspection and 
partly because of the inevitable conditions of the trade, complaints 
of cruelty have constantly been received from the Humane 
Societies working in Holland and Belgium. Again and again 
reports sent to the R.S.P.C.A. were transmitted to the Board of 
Agriculture for investigation, but the results were not encouraging. 
In most of the cases the investigation made resulted in reports 
varying from those sent by the complainants, who were therefore 
invariably considered to be incorrect. 

Again, on the 21st of April 1913 the Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture, Sir Sidney Olivier, was good enough to see a 
deputation, introduced by Mr. George Greenwood, M.P., on the 
subject. The deputation pointed out, from facts collected by per- 
sonal visits to the ports of embarkation and disembarkation, and 
from letters received from humane people abroad, that the inspec- 
tion had become unsatisfactory. Evidence was given, for in- 
stance, that a case of glanders had been passed at Newcastle, and 
that several cases of mange—a notifiable disease—had been de- 
tected at Antwerp among horses arriving from Hull. These cases 
were not cited as involving cruelty, but as proofs of the slackness 
of examination. Further, that the placing of animals, many of 
which had come from warm stables, in ill-constructed boxes on 
the deck was a cruelty and must result in ‘ unnecessary suffering 
during the intended voyage.’ 

The evidence of the members of the deputation was not 
accepted because it was held that the opinion of competent veteri- 
narians was more worthy of acceptance than the opinion of lay- 
men, and this, in spite of the fact that one member of the deputa- 
tion was a Professor of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
It was considered, to quote from a statement made by Mr. Runci- 
man in answer to a question with reference to this deputation 
4B2 
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put in the House of Commons by Mr. O’Grady, on the 24th of 
June 1913, that ‘ the complaints had proved to be without founda- 
tion, except on some minor points.’ It is perhaps natural that 
the Board should place credence in the reports of its inspectors— 
and, doubtless, there is no reason to the contrary. But the 
evidence of independent witnesses who have seen the condition 
of the traffic in a private capacity should not be brushed aside 
as ‘ without foundation ’ ; because it must be remembered that the 
inspectors of the Board are naturally recognised by those con- 
nected with the traffic, and the fact that they are watching quickly 
becomes common knowledge, so that it is for the occasion specially 
improved. The difficulty of independent witnesses in bringing 
home the truth of their allegations is that the animals about which 
they report unfavourably have, by the time such allegations have 
been investigated, been slaughtered, and perhaps no vestige of 
evidence remains ; the horse has been slaughtered—even the last 
remnant in the shape of a Bologna sausage has disappeared— 
and only those people whose interest it is to make the conditions 
appear normal and perfect are interrogated and believed. 

Coming to the present year, Mr. P. Carew Essex and Miss 
Cole, accompanied by M. Ruhl (President of the Brussels-Ander- 
lecht-S.P.C.A.), among others, have watched the arrival of the 
ships at the Antwerp Docks, have accompanied the dreary proces- 
sion to the Government stables, and have even followed the horses 
on their miserable journeys to the butchers’ slaughter-yards in the 
interior of Belgium. 

Surely after reading Miss Cole’s article it can no longer be 
claimed that we know nothing of what goes on on the other 
side. And that knowledge must compel us to realise, even if 
cruelties do not take place in connexion with the traffic on this 
side (which is, alas! not the case), that this traffic in live horses 
must be ended. The cruelties may not be English, but the horses 
which suffer are English, and it is cowardly to say that the respon- 
sibility of it is not ours. And, since veterinary evidence is sup- 
posed to be more worthy of belief, lei me quote Dr. Heron, the 
principal veterinary inspector for nearly all the shipping com- 
panies in London, who said, at a meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society held on the 7th of April 1910, that a certain amount of 
cruelty had existed, and probably always would, in connexion 
with the traffic. He knew what he was speaking about, since he 
spoke from much experience, and his words alone condemn the 
traffic, which is not only cruel to the animals concerned, but also 
degrading to all those who have to do with it. 

And as to the present working of the Act, and the care with 
which the horses are examined, the following instance makes 
one doubt the efficiency of the work. On the 24th of October last 
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a police constable stopped a man leading two horses through the 
streets of Liverpool—one of the animals was so lame on both fore 
feet that he ordered the man to wait while he ordered the 
R.S.P.C.A. ambulance to convey the horse to the stable of the 
owner. When the case was reported to the Society’s inspector, 
he proceeded at once to the stables, only to find that the horse 
had been sent away to Hull by rail. Telegrams were despatched 
to intercept the horse, but, unfortunately for the animal, it had 
already sailed. Of course the police constable may have been 
mistaken in thinking that the animal was so lame that it had to 
be conveyed back to the stable in an ambulance ; but, on the other 
hand, the magistrates considered the case bad enough to inflict 
a fine-—-and it only makes one wonder how many more such 
animals have been condemned to ‘ hobble to death on the further 
shore.’ This view is shared by those who are brought in contact 
with the traffic on the other side. For instance, M. A. Van 
der Heyden, the Veterinary-Inspector of the Port at Antwerp, 
in @ letter dated April 9, 1913, writes: ‘In my humble 
opinion the traffic in old horses would be much ameliorated if in 
England the authorities would be more particular, especially as 
regards the exportation of emaciated creatures or those suffering 
from excessive exhaustion.’ 

Of course good work has been done as a result of the compul- 
sory veterinary examination under the Act of 1910, as the 
following figures will show. For instance, from the 1st of October 
1910 (when the Act came into force) to the 31st of December 1911, 
82,144 horses, asses or mules, intended for exportation from Great 
Britain to ports in Europe, were examined, and of that number 
1480 were rejected, including 385 which were compulsorily 
slaughtered under the power conferred by Section I. (2) of the 
Act. 

Further, from another official source we learn, from compara- 
tive tables for the first quarters of 1912 and 1913, the number of 
rejected and slaughtered : 

1912: No. examined, 17,296; No. rejected, 231; No. slaughtered, 75. 
1913: ” ” 15,655 ; ” ” 326 ; ” ” 60. 

It should, moreover, be remembered, with regard to all the 
figures quoted above, that these totals include also the good work- 
ing horses—a considerable number of which annually leave our 
shores, and since there are not likely to be many that would be 
rejected or have to be slaughtered among these last, the figures 
of rejected and slaughtered really appear to be smaller—per 
centum—than would actually be the case. 

With reference to prosecution, it is surprising to learn that 
‘the Board have no record of the number of prosecutions which 
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have taken place in connexion with this traffic.’** The Board has, 
through its Veterinary Inspectors, had the unique opportunity of 
examining and condemning these horses, and surely a salutary 
lesson, likely to persuade the dealers to keep this trade as clean 
as possible, might have been given. One cannot imagine that 
such opportunities were missed, considering that this is regarded 
as so important a trade. We hope not, otherwise the punishment 
for bringing an unfit horse to the dock—not to speak of the un- 
necessary suffering to the animal—by merely having the animal 
destroyed or rejected, is not sufficient to deter from a repetition 
of the offence. 

It is interesting to note, too, in view of the reiterated assurance 
that the inspection in England is adequate, that the Veterinary 
Inspectors at the ports of arrival feel it necessary to reject those 
which they consider unfit. M. Van der Heyden says, with refer- 
ence to a horse which had been disembarked from Hull afflicted 
with parasitic mange : ‘ This fact is far from being rare, quite the 
contrary, for never a Monday passes but that I see horses suffering 
from mange, elephantiasis, or grease, notwithstanding that the 
importation of these animals is prohibited by the Belgian 
regulations.’ 

Captain the Hon. Arthur Murray, M.P., in July 1913, speak- 
ing in the House of Commons with reference to the traffic, said : 


In order to show that unnecessary suffering is undergone by them, I put 
the following figures in the form of a question to the right hon. gentleman, 
the President of the Board of Agriculture. I called attention to the fact 
that, during 1912, 20,274 horses arrived at Antwerp from British ports, of 
which 46 died during the voyage, 380 were carried by float to the abattoir, 
unable to walk, and 21 were killed on the quay, suffering from broken 
legs, ete. 


There are two alternatives to relieve the cruelties of this traffic 
in live horses : the first is to end it altogether, the second is to 
slaughter the animals at the port of embarkation in this country ; 
and, with this idea in view, Captain Murray introduced a Bill 
making it illegal to send from our ports in Great Britain, alive, 
horses of a value of 10/. and under. This Bill was read a first 
time in the House, but expired automatically at the end of last 
session. 

Colonel Hall Walker, M.P., was, however, fortunate enough 
to draw fifth place in the ballot at the commencement of the 
present session, and he undertook, with the consent of Captain 
Murray, to introduce the Bill on the 3rd of February. It was 
unhappily found necessary to alter the Bill from the origina) form 


** The President’s answer to Mr. Charles Bathurst’s question, December 4, 


1912. 
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in which it had been presented, as the Board was opposed to a 
value clause, and when it came on for Second Reading on the 
3rd of April it provided that no horse which is ‘ permanently unfit 
for work, through age or infirmity,’ should be exported. This 
alteration, naturally, radically changes and weakens the scope of 
the measure, and therefore Sir Frederick Banbury and other 
members of Parliament are introducing strengthening amend- 
ments with a view to carrying out the wish of the nation that the 
traffic in live worn-out horses shall be prohibited. It is essential 
that the Bill should contain strong provisions of such a character, 
as otherwise the public conscience will once more be lulled by the 
passing of a measure the effect of which will really do very little 
good. We therefore echo Captain Murray’s remark, in conclud- 
ing his speech on the Second Reading : ‘ We do implore the right 
hon. gentleman (the President of the Board) not to close the door 
to any strengthening amendment put forward.’ 

It is again being said by those who desire to perpetuate this 
traffic that any interference with the trade will involve hardships 
on the farmers and small owners who have, in the past, sold their 
horses, when past work, for this traffic. I cannot help thinking 
that these owners, when they realise that in many cases, for the 
extra money, they are betraying their old servants to a cruel and 
long-drawn-out death by the knife, would rather join in wishing 
to end the trade altogether. Were it but known, as it is at last 
becoming common knowledge, that this horrid traffic in decrepit 
horses, in spite of Orders and a special Act of Parliament to 
regulate the traffic, means not only a rough and often a very 
agonising voyage on winter seas, but also a long and painful march 
into the interior, and that death does not always come mercifully 
from a humane killer, but often from one or more blows from the 
butcher’s knife, surely the English ‘ small owner’ would rather 
lose his profits than gain them at such a price. 

Even if this were not so, would that justify the traffic? Nay, 
rather, with the full knowledge which we now have, it condemns 
it utterly, for to prevent the cruelty of working horses in our own 
country we are sending them by cruel methods into other 
countries, whose laws and whose public opinions are not so 
strongly opposed to it; and, though the suffering may occur in 
another country, that does not relieve us from the responsibility 
of contributing to it. 

The magnitude of the trade may be estimated from the table 
below, which only shows the number of horses of a value of 101. 
and under which have been exported from Great Britain from 
the year 1904 to 1912. The figures for 1913 are not vet to hand, 
but, from the reply of Mr. Runciman in Parliament as to the 
amount of money received in half-crown fees for inspection of 
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horses for exportation to the Continent, it can be judged that 
the average number of horses of a value of 101. and under has 
been well maintained during last year. 

Surely, as a nation, we are not so bankrupt that we must swell 
our yearly income at the price of the suffering of thousands of 
those old servants, who have helped us to earn that income, after 
the ability for that service is ended. The trade degrades our 
national honour by encouraging in these merchants of misery all 
that is worst in man. It weakens our characters till we forget our 
obligations to our old servants, when their maximum of service has 
been rendered and they have become, ‘ owing to age, infirmity, 
illness, fatigue or any other reason,’ unfit for further work. It 
directly encourages people to break those laws of the country 
which protect animals, and undermines also the spirit of national 
need for horses by making us wasteful of the horse-flesh of the 
land, an asset which we cannot do without if we wish to keep 
our place among the nations of the world. We are told that the 
direct result of the Act of 1910 has been that horses in better 
condition are being sent out of the country ; if that be so, the traffic 
should be stopped, if only to still the constantly recurring cry that 
we are short of horses. There must be among these forty and 
more thousand horses which annually leave our shores potential 
dams for the horses of the future. Horrible as it is, from a humane 
point of view, that we should need horses to carry on our wars 
or to protect our country, horrible because of the sufferings which 
these animals have to endure on battlefields, it is undoubtedly 
necessary that we should have them for our army ; therefore, from 

4 Parliamentary Papers, March 5, 1914, already quoted. 


No. of Horses Exported Under Under 
to Holland and Belgium £5 £10 

1904 ; “ - ‘ = : 4,808 18,390 
1905 Saigo livege ~ deilgayl ae 22,147 
BN cs = ay Gaieees See ees 27,008 
1907 ‘ . : : é P : 17,496 27,975 
1908 © = , . ‘ : ‘ . 14,496 25,253 
1999 * : J : J > é 16,321 23,852 
1910 ‘ ‘ $ ‘6 ; , 17,863 23,893 
1911 A ; 4 P P ‘ . 17,898 26,475 
1912 ‘ : . : i ; : 18,504 26,407 

141,430 221,400 


Total for 8 years, 362,830 horses. 


With the exception of those for 1910 these figures are taken from the 
Agricultural Statistics, published by the Board of Agriculture for the years 
1906-1912. The figures for 1910 are taken from the returns of the total number 
of horses exported from the United Kingdom, issued by the Board. I think, 
however, from the returns for 1911, when only 7 horses of a value of 51. 
and under were exported to any other country, while 132 of a value of 10). 
and under were exported, that the figures cannot be greatly in excess of the 
total number of old horses exported to Holland and Belgium only. 
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this national point of view, if from no other, this cruel and waste- 
ful traffic should be stopped. If it is once ended, it will not be 
worth while to save up our old ‘ crocks ’ for the periodic visit of the 
dealers in decrepit horses. Those will be ‘ put down’ as they were 
before this traffic commenced, and England will once more, 
without shame, take her place as foremost among those countries 
who care for the animals upon whose strength they depend so 
largely. 
Epwarp G. FAIRHOLME. 
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PHYSICAL AND MILITARY TRAINING 
FOR CADETS’ AND UNDERGRADUATES 


DuRING the past month a novel procedure has been sanctioned 
by the Editor. The article in the March number on Military 
Training at the Universities? has been circulated among the 
Members of the Senate of the University of Cambridge with a 
letter from the Master of Jesus College and thirty-nine prominent 
Graduates. It was accompanied by a postcard to be filled up 
by those on the Register 

who are in general agreement with the suggestions in the Article, and 
request that their names may be added to a Memorial to the Council of 
the Senate requesting them to nominate a Syndicate to consider how best 
the proposals in the Article may be carried into effect with the approval 
and co-operation of other Universities. 


The Members of the Senate whose addresses are known 
number something over 7000, and are of very varied standings. 
Seventy years extend between the oldest and the youngest Masters 
of Arts. Very varied also are their occupations and domiciles. 
The postcards were circulated on the 28th of March, but many 
weeks must yet elapse before answers can be received from Brazil, 
from Peru, from Japan, and furthest New Zealand. Up to the 
date at which we write (April 25) the number of those in 
general agreement with our proposals is 1651. 

The proposal itself was, it may be remembered, that the quali- 
fications for graduation at a British University should include 
military training. In the article in the March number of this 
Review the question was confined to the academic area, and 
little reference was made to elementary military training in 
Cadet centres. But the underlying principle which we desire to 
be generally accepted is that military training should be an 
essential part of all education. 

Since that article was written, evidence has accumulated that 
as regards Cadets this principle might be approved by both the 


1 Throughout this article the term ‘ Cadet’ is used to signify a boy or youth 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen undergoing military training. In the 
Defence Act of Australia boys and youths of this age are described as ‘ Senior 
Cadets ’ ; those between twelve and fourteen being ‘ Junior Cadets.’ 

* By T. F. C. Huddleston and C. T. Heycock. 
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great parties in the State. ‘The official report has been published 
of the Prime Minister’s speech on the 27th of February to the 
deputation of Lord Roberts and others. Mr. Asquith’s reply to 
the arguments urged by the Dean of Durham, Sir W. Crichton- 
Browne, and Mr. G. G. Coulton on behalf of physical and mili- 
tary training for all youths between fourteen and eighteen was 
conciliatory, appreciative, and non-committal. Subsequently in 
the House of Lords on the 19th of March Lord Methuen spoke, 
but in the exciting events of the last month it may well be that 
his speech has not attracted due attention. We extract from it 
the following : 

. . . I consulted people who command a high position both in this 
House and in the other House on both sides, and I am pleased to say 
that I found that the system of compulsory Cadet training would be received 


favourably by them... . 

. . . What are the advantages that are gained by compulsory Cadet 
training? They are three. There is patriotism, there is discipline, there 
is physique. . . . . 

. . . Let them [i.e. the authorities] have the courage of their opinions 
and go forward to the country and say ‘ We feel that without some system 
of compulsory Cadet training we cannot render the defence of this country 
secure,’ and I feel perfectly certain that they would have no more difficulty 
in persuading the people of this country than we had in South Africa. .. . 

. . . I appeal to the leaders on both sides of this House to act above 
Party and support us in the terms that I am now putting before you 
and go to the country and ask them to give you compulsory Cadet training. 
And take my word for it, there will be no danger to either Party, and 
you will live to be thankful for the day that you did so... . 


In the course of the same debate Lord Lansdowne spoke, and 
his words are of importance. 

. . I believe that while public opinion is not ripe for compulsory 
service it is ripe for compulsory training in our schools and continuation 
schools. I believe that if we could train every lad in the country in the 
rudiments of drill, in the use of the rifle, in habits of discipline, we should 
do not only a great service to the Army but a great service to the cause 
of education. . . 


Lord Haldane also spoke as follows : 

.. . I have always been, and am now, very much in favour of including 
in national education the physical development of which Lord Lansdowne 
speaks, and carrying it into disciplined forms. . . . 

Lord Lansdowne also alluded to a speech made on the 10th of 
February 1913 by Lord Herschell speaking on behalf of the 
Secretary of State for War. We think a part of this speech is 
also worth quoting : 

. . . If we wish to attain this object [i.e. improve the physique of the 
country] some other means must be devised, such as a system of physical 
training in connexion with continuation schools, whereby the bodies as 


well as the minds of the country’s youth would be developed. . . . In this 
process of training in gymnastics, physique, and discipline, it may well be 
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that the use of arms and simple military formations would add to the 
self-respect of our people and lay a foundation on which a great scheme 
of national defence might be based if unforeseen dangers and combinations 
should menace the integrity and liberty of the country. .. . 


Taken together the words of these speakers emphasise very 
strongly the fact—which indeed should be self-evident—that there 
is nothing in the principles of either Party which should prevent 
them from uniting on this question. 

It would appear from the above quotations that it may soon 
be a question of practical politics whether some system of physical 
and military training, such as already exists in South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand, may not be authoritatively contem- 
plated for all youths between fourteen and eighteen. It is partly 
for reasons of space that we do not proceed to explain these 
Colonial systems in detail, but chiefly for the reason that the 
circumstances of our Colonies are special and that no complete 
analogies can be drawn therefrom. The South African farmer 
knows he has round him thousands of natives who might rise 
at any moment against the whites. The Australasian also has 
seen the warships of Japan in Sydney Harbour, and has read of 
her victories in Manchuria with feelings very mixed. With us 
at home the burning of Sandwich or of Teignmouth, or the descent 
of a few raiders upon the coast of Pembrokeshire are but 
picturesque incidents of the past. The iron has not entered into 
our soul as it has into the soul of men born where memories of Jena 
or Woerth still live, nor have we the instinct bred of suffering ; but 
to the thinking man the dangers of the international situation are 
no whit less in England. 

It is our long immunity from the actual horrors of war which 
makes the warnings—whether of the military expert or of the 
University professor—fail to impress the man in the street. Not 
until the responsible Minister has begun to move in the matter 
will the question be seriously considered by ordinary men—some 
too busy, others too indolent. 

It is not for academic laymen to deal overmuch with details. 
Existing agencies, as Lord Methuen urges, should be utilised as 
far as possible. Sir R. Baden-Powell has pioneered with his 
admirable creation of Boy Scouts. There are also the Lads’ 
Brigade, School Cadet Corps, and Officers’ Training Corps. 
Another point perhaps is worth mentioning. It may be thought 
that a difficulty will arise from the fact that the great majority 
of boys leave school at fourteen. This difficulty may perhaps be 
met by the establishment of day continuation schools. Such 
schools, we understand, are very successful in Germany,* and it 


* Vide the Educational Supplement of The Times of April 7, 1914. 
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is possible that we may see something of the sort established” 
before long in this island. Might not such schools form a frame- 
work into which a system of ‘ Cadet’ training could be fitted? 
And at the same time might not cadet training serve the valuable 
purpose of creating and consolidating corporate spirit in such 
schools? It may be observed that Lord Herschell in his speech 
on the 10th of February 1913, as well as Lord Lansdowne on the 
19th of March of this year, suggested something of the kind. 

Let us now consider the question of certificates which in the 
natural course should be offered to the ‘Cadet’ on completing 
his service. These might, we suggest, represent : 

A. An ordinary standard of efficiency ; 

B. A higher or honour standard. 

What would be the relation of these certificates to University 
training? We think two points are clear : 

(1) If compulsory and universal Cadet training is established 
by the nation, the principle of the Cambridge scheme would 
follow as a matter of course, since the University would be bound 
to require an ordinary certificate at least for graduation. If the 
nation lays down the principle that military training is an essential 
feature in education, it would be the obvious duty of the Univer- 
sity to exact at some point evidence of efficiency ; as otherwise it 
would be condoning and promoting inefficiency in a duty by law 
determined. 

(2) Either the Ordinary or the Honour certificate, if obtained 
before entrance, should give partial exemption from military 
training at the University. 

Whether either certificate should confer total exemption is a 
different question. We think that a good case might be made 
out for answering this question in the negative. The University 
might fairly say to all its students ‘ Military training is now an 
essential element in the education even of those who, in order to 
earn their bread, have to end their regular schooling at thirteen 
or fourteen. You who have leisure and means to continue your 
education to twenty-one or twenty-two may fairly be called upon 
to reach a higher standard of proficiency.’ This, however, is a 
matter on which we should not wish to dogmatise. 

It may be said, in view of what we have stated, that the 
Cambridge scheme is premature. It may be said that if the 
nation accepts the principle of compulsory Cadet training the 
scheme becomes unnecessary or at most supplementary ; whilst 
if the nation rejects the principle it becomes impracticable. We 
believe that the first of these conclusions is only true in part. 
It must be remembered that though the Board of Education may 
impose compulsory training, it cannot in all cases exact efficiency. 
It will not be able to detain indefinitely under training a youth 
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of eighteen who has not reached the standard of efficiency. Here 
the Universities, or any other public body which is willing to 
impose such conditions, may come in usefully in keeping up the 
standard. The second conclusion is, we believe, true, in the sense 
that the Universities would be unable to impose military training 
on their members if the nation definitely refuses to impose it 
upon ‘ Cadets’ in general. But it may well be the case that the 
nation will not get an opportunity of either accepting or rejecting. 
Many questions which are perfectly ripe for solution, as we believe 
this is, are shelved indefinitely through political exigencies. It 
is here, we think, that the Universities should lead the way. 
They have never controlled public education; but they have 
always, and rightly, exercised a considerable influence over it. 
If the Universities affirm the principle—accepted more than two 
and a half centuries ago by Milton *—that military training is an 
essential element in education, they will, we believe, give a lead 
to public opinion which will make it difficult for a Government 
of any complexion to refuse to take up the question. 

We have now in a somewhat inverse order linked up the 
proposals set out in the March number with a scheme for com- 
pulsory Cadet training for all, which might with the concurrence 
of both political Parties be embodied in legislation. 

To conclude, elementary education has been made free. 
Millions are being spent upon secondary education, and the grants 
in aid of Universities and University Colleges increase annually. 
May we not ask that some part of the return, which the nation 
has a right to expect, should be rendered in a form which by 
general consent will promote both national security and physical 
and moral development? In the interest not of the State only, 
but of the individual himself, cannot an effort be made to take 
Education out of the region of partisan politics, so that the two 
new principles—universal Cadet service and Undergraduate train- 
ing in active personal citizenship—may be embodied in a National 
Education Act? 

T. F. C. HupDLEsTon. 
F. H. Conson. 


* Milton in his 7'ractate on Education, after describing a course of study for 
young men, is careful not to fall ‘into a defect as great as that which Plato 
noted in the Commonwealth of Sparta; whereas that city trained up their youth 
most for war, and (Pythagoras, etc.), in their academies and Lyceum, all for 
the Gown, this institution of breeding which I here delineate shall be equally 
good both for peace and war.’ ‘ The exercise which I commend first is the 
exact use of their weapon, to guard and to strike safely with edge or point; 
this will keep them healthy, nimble, strong, and well in breath; is also the 
likeliest means to make them grow large and tall, and to inspire them with a 
gallant and fearless courage which, being tempered with seasonable lectures and 
precepts to them of true fortitude and patience, will turn into a native and 
heroic valour, and make them hate the cowardice of doing wrong.’ 














THE SALT PRODUCTION AND SALT 
REVENUE OF CHINA 


In the contract signed at Peking on the 26th of April last between 
China and the Quintuple Group of Bankers for a loan of 
25,000,0001., the entire revenue of the Salt Administration, sub- 
ject to previous loans and obligations charged thereon, is pledged 
as one of the securities for repayment of principal and interest, 
and China undertakes to reorganise her Salt Administration. It 
will be of interest, therefore, to review briefly the working of 
this Administration, describe the methods of salt production, and, 
in the absence of reliable official statistics, endeavour to arrive 
at the quantity of salt annually produced and the amount of 
revenue which China derives from this great industry. 

The import of salt into China, with the exception of table 
salt for the consumption of foreign residents, is prohibited by 
Treaty, and China, including the three provinces of Manchuria 
and the province of Hsin-chiang or the ‘New Dominion’ which 
borders on the north of Tibet, produces sufficient salt, with some 
assistance from Mongolia, for the needs of her vast population. 
Of her twenty-two provinces, fourteen produce salt, and of these 
fourteen seven—namely Fengtien or Shengking in the south of 
Manchuria, Chihli, Shantung, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fuhkien, and 
Kwangtung—lie on the seaboard and produce salt from sea-water 
and salt marshes by solar evaporation and in some areas by 
boiling. Szechuan, Yiinnan, and Hupei manufacture salt by 
boiling brine raised from wells or springs, and Kansu, Shensi, 
Shansi, and Hsin-chiang produce salt from salt-water lakes, 
principally by solar evaporation. The other eight provinces— 
namely Honan, Hunan, Kiangsi, Anhui, Kweichow, Kwangsi, 
and the central and northern provinces of Manchuria-—Kirin 
and Hei-lung-chiang—produce no salt and obtain their supplies 
from the producing areas whose markets are carefully defined 
in the regulations of the Salt Administration of China, and the 
same regulations specify what portions of even salt-producing 
provinces may be supplied by other producing provinces. Hupei 
has been included among the salt-producing provinces, although 
its production is small, and it may be cited as an example of the 
intricate nature of the Salt Administration, for its western 
section is supplied by Szechuan, its eastern section by Kiangsu, 
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and its central section is open to salt from both Szechuan and 
Kiangsu ; while near the centre of the province there is a small 
local production supplying three districts from which Szechuan 
but not Kiangsu salt is excluded. There is, in addition, a brine 
spring in a creek in the Pa-tung district of Hupei bordering on 
Szechuan ; but the quantity of salt produced is insignificant, is 
consumed locally, and is untaxed. 

So far as is yet known, rock salt exists only in the south- 
west of Yiinnan—at the Mohei mines in the district of Ning-erh 
Hsien in the prefecture of P’u-erh Fu. The deposit, however, 
is so impure that it is dissolved in water, and from the resulting 
brine salt is evaporated by boiling. 

The salt-producing areas of China, their annual yield, and 
the circuits which they supply will now be dealt with and the 
various methods of production described as seen by me in several 
of the most important areas. 


1. FENGTIEN OR SHENGKING, THE SOUTHERN PROVINCE OF 
MANCHURIA 


The coast line of this province stretches from Shan-hai-kuan 
and the terminus of the Great Wall on the west of the Liao-tung 
Gulf to the mouth of the Yalu River, the boundary of Manchuria 
and Corea, and much of the coast, especially on the north and 
east of the Gulf, is given up during the summer months to the 
production of salt by solar evaporation. A brief account of a 
visit which I paid to the salt works in the district of Kai-p’ing 
Hsien to the south of the port of Newchwang, where much of 
the Fengtien salt is produced, may not be devoid of some interest 
and will serve as a general description of the method employed 
in extracting salt from sea-water by solar evaporation on the 
seaboard generally. The time was summer and I found the flat 
coast cut up by numbers of trenches leading from the Gulf into 
the interior and ramifying in all directions. Along the banks 
of these trenches were the salt pans, each series consisting of 
three sets of shallow square or rectangular pits excavated to 
varying depths. Close to each trench were five of these pits 
parallel to each other and separated by low earth mounds, but 
all connected by small sluices cut to the depth of the pits or 
reservoirs, capable of holding water two to three feet deep. From 
the fifth or last of the reservoirs a sluice leads to eight similar 
but smaller parallel pits called brine tanks. Following the last 
of these and also connected with it by a sluice were six and 
sometimes eight smaller parallel pits whose bottoms, instead of 
being flat, as in the case of the reservoirs and tanks, rose 
gradually from the edges to the centres. These are the salt pits 
in which the salt crystallises. In the autumn, when the salt 
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evaporating season is over, the sea-water which finds its way up 

the trenches at high tide is led into and through the reservoirs 
and tanks to the pits, where it freezes during the severe Man- 
churian winter. In the following spring the beds of the reser- 
voirs and tanks are carefully levelled and beaten hard to prevent 
leakage, and the sea-water in the pits, having now thawed, is 
led back to the third and fourth of the tanks where it is stored. 
The floors of the pits are then prepared and beaten hard. Every- 
thing is now in order for the manufacture of salt. The reservoirs 
are filled from the trench, and the water at once passes on through 
the sluices to the tanks and mingles with the previous year’s 
sea-water, called old brine. Here it remains for a period of 
eight days or until such time as it attains the specific gravity 
necessary to allow of its passage to the pits. The specific gravity 
or salinity of the water was tested by a salinometer, which con- 
sisted of four lotus seeds differing in size, weight, and colour. 
When the heaviest floated on the surface in the tanks the water 
was allowed to escape into the pits, in the last of which salt 
crystallises in forty-eight hours during the hottest days of sum- 
mer; but three to four days are required in spring and autumn. 
Only half of the mixture of sea-water and old brine is allowed 
to escape into the pits at one time, the other half being retained 
to increase the salinity of a fresh supply from the reservoirs. 
In all fen to fourteen days are required to complete the manufac- 
ture ; that is, till the salt falls in large crystals on the floor of 
the last pit, whence it is scooped up by wooden rakes and spread 
out to dry. After the removal of the crystals, water from the 
next pit takes their place, and so the process goes on. 
The crystals are large—some clear as glass, others white and 
opaque, while others again are dingy and muddy in appearance. 
The purity of the salt depends in great measure on the bed of 
the final pit; if it is at all soft, earth is scooped up with and 
discolours the crystals. The output of seven months’ working 
of such a salt pan amounts to about 300 piculs* of 600 catties,’ 
or 800 lb., a picul, and, as the number of salt pans on the 
Fengtien coast is estimated at between 3000 and 4000, each 
with an annual production of 150 to 400 piculs, it may be 
assumed that the yearly production of salt in Fengtien is not 
less than 600,000 piculs of 600 catties each, or 3,600,000 of the 
ordinary picul of 100 catties, or 1333 lb. In Fengtien salt is 
not manufactured by the provincial Government; anyone may 
lease land and establish salt pans ; but no salt may be sold except 


2 One catty is equivalent to 14 lb., and 100 catties equal one picul, which, 
unless otherwise stated, weighs 1334 lb., so that 16.80 piculs equal one ton of 
2240 Ib. The tael mentioned in this article is the K’u-p’ing tael, of the 
approximate value of 3s., and worth about 1500 cash. 
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on production of a receipt showing that likin has been paid. 
The tax is paid at a head office and the receipt is taken to 
the salt pan, where it is examined and the purchase checked by 
a sub-office established at the works. At the time of my visit 
the likin per picul of 600 catties amounted to 74 tiao (1 tiao= 
160 cash), or 1200 cash,” i.e. 2 cash a catty; but, owing to the 
scarcity of cash, it was payable in silver and amounted to eight- 
tenths of a K’u-p’ing tael,? the tael in which all dues, except 
Maritime Customs duties, are paid to the Chinese Government, 
when not in kind or in copper cash. Assuming, then, that the 
minimum annual production of salt in Fengtien is 600,000 large 
piculs, the likin on that quantity would amount to 480,000 taels, 
and this sum agrees closely with 477,700 taels which the Tartar- 
General at Mukden reported to the Throne to be the salt revenue 
of Fengtien in 1898. But it may be taken for granted that his 
477,700 taels were short of the actual collection. 

The annual production of Fengtien salt has been estimated 
as high as 900,000 large piculs, or 5,400,000 piculs of 100 catties, 
with a correspondingly high revenue, and it has been stated that 
Fengtien supplies itself, Kirin, Hei-lung-chiang, and Mongolia, 
with a total estimated population of 25,000,000; but, although 
@ small part of western Mongolia may receive salt from Man- 
churia, it is well known that Mongolia manufactures its own 
salt from salt lakes and even exports to the northern provinces 
of China. In 1900 I estimated that the population of Manchuria 
did not exceed 17,000,000. Since that year there has been a 
large increase due to natural causes, but more especially to the 
invasion of large tracts of the country by settlers from other 
provinces. It is unlikely, however, that the population exceeds 
20,000,000, and this may be taken as the number of consumers 
of Fengtien salt in Manchuria at the present time. 

The export of salt from Manchuria is prohibited, and, if the 
annual production of Fengtien be taken as 3,600,000 piculs of 
100 catties, the annual individual consumption of a population 
of 20,000,000 would be 18 catties or 24 lb., while if the higher 
estimate of 5,400,000 piculs is adopted, it would be 27 catties 
or 36 lb. per head. In either case this consumption appears 
excessive, for, although it has been variously estimated that the 
people of China annually consume 5 to 15 catties of salt, i.e. 
6% to 20 lb. per head, careful inquiries made by me in many 
provinces have forced me to the conclusion that 8 catties or 
10% lb. represents a fair average consumption. Were the latter 
estimate, which practically corresponds to the 10 lb. consumed 
per head in India, applied to the population of Manchuria, more 
than half the annual production of salt would remain unaccounted 
? See note 1, p. 1121. 
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for ; but there is a very large export by junk of salted vegetables, 
fish, and shellfish, and the abnormal quantities of salt used along 
the Fengtien coast in preserving them lead to the suspicion 
that their legitimate export accounts for a considerable contra- 
band trade in salt. These preserved products are also sent into 
the interior ; but it should be remembered that the severe cold 
of the Manchurian winter is a sufficient preservative for several 
months. While travelling in the Kirin province in the winter 
of 1895-96 I observed fresh frozen fish from the Sungari lying 
in heaps about the streets of the principal towns; and even in 
the port of Newchwang fish is kept in a frozen condition through 
the four months of winter. 

On the whole, therefore, I conclude that it would be unwise 
to credit Fengtien with a salt production exceeding 3,600,000 
piculs and a salt revenue of more than 480,000 taels. 


2. THE PROVINCE OF CHILI 


It is estimated that 200 square miles of the sea coast of the 
metropolitan province of Chihli, which extends from the Great 
Wall southwards to the province of Shantung, are given up to 
the manufacture of salt from sea-water by solar evaporation. 
There are four producing districts with six salt depots, the chief 
of which is at the port of Tientsin, where two to three years’ 
supplies are usually stored. The producers hold licences authoris- 
ing them to manufacture salt in fixed quantities which may be 
sold only to salt merchants, several hundred in number, holding 
licences issued by the Board of Revenue at Peking. These 
licences, whether of producers or merchants, are hereditary deeds, 
which, however, may be used temporarily by others with the 
consent of the owners. The salt when bought by the merchants 
from the producers must be stored in the depots, where it is 
watched by representatives of the Salt Gabelle and of the owners, 
and from which it may not be moved until all taxes due thereon 
have been paid at one of the offices of the Salt Commissioner, 
whose headquarters are at Tientsin. After payment of all taxes 
permits are issued and these free the salt from further payments 
en route to destination. 

A trustworthy estimate of the production of salt in the Chihli 
areas, known as the Ch’ang-lu or ‘Long Reeds,’ places it at 
4,500,000 piculs. With the exception of one prefecture and one 
district in the north-west of the province, which draw their salt 
from Mongolia, Chihli supplies itself and the greater part of the 
north of Honan. Chihli is credited with an annual consumption 
of 3,000,000 piculs, and the balance of 1,500,000 piculs goes to 
Honan. If, then, 8 catties per head be taken as the basis of 
annual consumption, the population of Chihli would work out at 
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37,500,000; but this is excessive, for the most recent figures 
range between 21,000,000 and 29,000,000, while the Chinese 
census of 1910 gives 24,975,975, which, however, does not include 
Bannermen to the number of 1,397,995 stationed inside and 
outside Peking, at Jehol, and in other northern districts. It 
will be safer to take 26,500,000 as the nearest approximation to 
the population of Chihli, and an allowance of 8 catties per head 
would bring the annual consumption of salt in the province to 
2,120,000 piculs, leaving a balance of 880,000 piculs to be 
accounted for. But, as in the case of Fengtien, vegetables and 
fish are salted and exported from Chihli as well as largely con- 
sumed within the province itself, and if to this be added the loss 
due to melting and other causes, the balance of 880,000 piculs 
would not exceed actual requirements. 

The taxation of Ch’ang-lu salt has been estimated at from 
600,000 taels to 1,100,000 taels annually, but more recent inquiries 
have elicited the reliable information that the producers pay to 
officials of the Salt Gabelle, probably as a douceur, 100 cash 
on each picul of salt produced; that the salt duty paid by the 
salt merchants to the Salt Commissioner and remitted to the 
Board of Revenue at Peking amounts to 74 cash per picul; and 
that other sundry levies aggregate a total of 270 cash a picul. 
Only a part, and that the smaller portion, of the revenue from 
sundry levies is transmitted to Peking. The sum of these taxes, 
therefore, amounts to 444 cash a picul, so that the collection 
on the production of 4,500,000 piculs totals 1,998,000,000 cash, 
or, at 1500 cash to the tael, 1,332,000 taels. It may be men- 
tioned that the price of salt to the salt merchants is 267 cash 
a picul and in this sum are included the 100 cash which the 
producers pass on to the officials of the Salt Gabelle. Of the 
remaining 167 cash, 100 represent the actual cost of production 
and 67 the producers’ profit. 


8. THe PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG 


Salt is manufactured within ten districts lying along the 
sea coast of Shantung between Chihli and Kiangsu. Seven of 
these districts are on the north and three on the east coast. 
In three districts salt is evaporated by boiling sea-water ; in three 
others it is produced by solar evaporation ; and in the remaining 
four districts both methods of manufacture are employed. The 
manufacturing areas in these districts have been purchased by 
the salt producers, and, in case of change of hands, the new- 
comers have to buy out the old producers. The Government 
does not manufacture or sell the salt. About half a dozen large 
firms have acquired by purchase the sole right to contract with 
the producers for the manufacture of salt sufficient for the needs 
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of the whole province.as well as for the consumption of one 
prefecture in the east of Honan, five districts of one prefecture 
in the north-west of Kiangsu, and one department of a prefecture 
in the north of Anhui. These firms are held responsible for the 
production of the salt and for the collection and remission to 
the provincial Salt Department of the taxes on salt, the duty on 
which is derived from the sale of warrants, or permits to buy, 
issued by the Board of Revenue at Peking. 

Two writers on the production of salt in Shantung in 1901 
and the revenue therefrom arrived at very different conclusions. 
One says : 

Taking the population of Shantung as 29,000,000 and the annual 
consumption per head as 15 catties (20 lb.), the amount consumed will 
be 4,350,000 piculs, to which must be added the amount exported, 
2,640,000 piculs (that is, 600,000 odd yin at nominally 320 catties per 
yin), and the amount smuggled, which may be conjectured at not less 
than 500,000 piculs, so that the total amount of production may be 
stated as about 7,490,000 piculs. 


To this he adds a note to the effect that there are 
two kinds of warrants issued by the Government for 
different quantities and qualities of salt, and goes on to say 
that the yin warrant covers nominally 320 but really 440 catties, 
and the p’iao warrant nominally 250 but really 344 catties. In 
another place he writes that there are 171,240 p’iao of 225 catties 
each, but he omits to mention whether this is the nominal or 
the actual weight. The other writer says that in Shantung there 
are 670,000 yin warrants, each of 360 catties. He does not say 
that this is the nominal weight and he makes no mention of 
the p’iao warrant. He adds, however, that the annual produc- 
tion fluctuates and that the lowest estimate would be 2,400,000 
piculs. According to him, too, the minimum amount of warrants 
to be reported to Peking as sold is 670,000 and, if the demand 
for salt exceeds this quantity, additional warrants, called yii yin 
(supplementary warrants), are issued. The former makes the total 
of all and every kind of duty on salt in Shantung 286,000 taels 
and the latter 120,600 taels, adding, however, that this is no 
doubt considerably below the actual amount collected. As if 
these figures were not sufficiently irreconcilable, the latter con- 
siders that five catties of salt may be taken as a fair estimate 
of individual consumption against the former’s fifteen. 

Assuming that only 670,000 warrants of the actual weight 
of 440 catties each are used during the year, the production of 
salt in Shantung would amount to 2,948,000 piculs, while, if 
600,000 warrants of 440 catties each, and 171,240 warrants of 
344 catties each, are taken, the production would be 3,229,045 
piculs. Now, Shantung is a densely populated province, and 
estimates of its population range from 27,000,000 to 37,000,000 ; 
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but I incline to the opinion that the estimate of 29,000,000 is 
probably the more correct. At 8 catties per head, therefore, 
@ population of 29,000,000 would annually consume 2,320,000 
piculs, leaving a balance over the higher estimate—i.e. 3,229,065 
piculs—of 909,065 piculs. But, as stated above, Shantung sup- 
plies parts of Kiangsu, Anhui and Honan, and, on the supposi- 
tion that the consumers of Shantung salt in these provinces do 
not exceed 4,000,000, there would still be a balance of 589,045 
piculs, which, with an unknown quantity of illicit salt produced 
along the east coast, would, as in the case of Chihli, suffice for 
preserving fish and vegetables for export and home consumption. 

The revenue derived from the sale of warrants in Shantung 
has, as stated above, been placed by one writer at a minimum 
of 120,600 taels, while another reckons it at 286,000 taels; but 

-in these estimates other taxes, such as those on salt pans and 
the like, are not included, and I agree with other writers who 
have computed it at not less than 400,000 taels, and, in fact, am 
inclined to the opinion that a nearer approximation would be 
600,000 taels. 


4. THe PROVINCE oF KIANGSU 


This province, which lies on the seaboard between Shantung 
and Chekiang, contains the most productive salt areas, supplying 
as they do the greater part of Kiangsu, which, in the north- 
west, draws its supplies from Shantung, and, in the south, from 
Chekiang and parts of Anhui, Kiangsi, Hupei, Hunan, and 
Honan. Its salt areas are divided into two sections, known as 
Huai-pei and Huai-nan, which respectively mean ‘ North of the 
Huai’ and ‘ South of the Huai,’ and indicate their positions to 
the north and south of the Huai River, which connects the sea 
with the Grand Canal at the city of Huai-an Fu. The com- 
bined sections are called the Liang Huai, or ‘Two Huai.’ The 
producing areas in the north are three in number, and there salt 
is manufactured from sea-water by solar evaporation; in the 
south, between the Huai River and the Yangtsze, they number 
twenty where salt is made, not by solar evaporation, but by lixi- 
viation and boiling. Along the coast south of the Huai River 
there are numerous reed-growing salt marshes, into which earth 
is thrown to absorb the salt. When sufficiently impregnated, 
the earth is collected and mixed with the ashes of the reeds, 
which both absorb salt and serve as fuel in the work of evapora- 
tion. Through ashes and earth sea-water is passed till it attains 
the necessary salinity. Crystallisation is hastened by adding 
to the boiling brine the pods of Gleditschia sinensis. 

The annual production in the northern areas amounts to 
326,756 yin, or warrants, each yin representing four bags each 
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of 110 catties, so that a yin covers 440 catties, and the 326,756 ; 
yin cover an annual output of 1,487,726 piculs. Of this quantity 
177,817 piculs are distributed in the producing province to the 
north of the Huai River, while 1,128,903 piculs are sent for sale 
and consumption in Northern Anhui and Eastern Honan. This 
leaves a balance of 131,006 piculs; but the supply of other parts 
of Anhui to the extent of 295,682 piculs annually is allotted to 
the northern areas, which accordingly use up this balance and 
require 164,676 piculs from the southern areas to make up the 
deficiency. 

The total quantity of salt manufactured annually at the 
southern areas amounts to 710,800 yin of eight bags, each weigh- 
ing 86 catties, so that one yin represents 688 catties, and the 
annual production is 4,890,304 piculs. Anhui, Kiangsi, Hupei 
and Hunan take 2,915,744 piculs of this output, 349,834 piculs 
are consumed in Kiangsu between the Huai River and the 
Yangtsze, 164,676 piculs make up for the shortage of the northern 
areas, and there is a balance of 1,460,050 piculs which has to 
wait its turn to go into consumption. The total annual produc- 
tion of the northern and southern-areas, that is of the Liang 
Huai, is 6,328,030 piculs, of which only 527,651 piculs are con- 
sumed in Kiangsu. 

The taxation, including duty and many other miscellaneous 
charges, levied within Kiangsu on the product of the northern 
areas amounts annually to about 600,000 taels, and of the southern 
areas to over 2,000,000 taels, a total of over 2,600,000 taels. 
This does not include taxes levied on Liang Huai salt in other 
provinces; these will be discussed later, when I come to deal 
with the consumption of non-producing provinces. 

The system of salt distribution under the Liang Huai Ad- 
ministration is somewhat complicated. With the exception of 
36,000 yin of northern or Huai-pei salt which are transported 
by officials direct to the official depot at Shih-erh-wei on the north 
bank of the Yangtsze above the port of Chinkiang, and thereafter 
treated as southern or Huai-nan salt, of salt for consumption in 
certain districts of Kiangsu the supply of which is held by mono- 
polists who guarantee the payment of all taxes, and of salt for 
districts north of the Huai River, Northern Anhui, and the east 
of Honan, all salt produced in the Liang Huai southern areas is 
transported to the Government depot at Shih-erh-wei by warrant- 
holders, and there awaits its turn for sale and distribution. At 
the producing areas, where officers of the Salt Administration are 
stationed, one class of merchants purchases, at an officially fixed 
price, the salt from the producers, and stores it within these areas. 
Another class of merchants purchases from the first buyer and 
carries his purchase to Shih-erh-wei, where he receives the first 
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instalment of the price from the Salt Administration, and the 
balance later. At Shih-erh-wei salt is in turn sold to other 
warrant-holding merchants, who carry it into the interior and 
dispose of it to other merchants for retail in those districts which 
their warrants entitle them to supply. In all cases of changing 
hands, the price of the salt is fixed by the officials of the Salt Ad- 
ministration ; and the taxes, some of which are leviable en route 
to destination, must all be paid before the final sales. From 
start to finish Kiangsu salt is under official observation, and the 
great bulk of it becomes the property of the Salt Administration 
on its way from the producing areas to the places of consump- 
tion. 
5. THE PROVINCE OF CHEKIANG 


Besides the twenty-three salt-producing areas of Kiangsu be- 
tween the Shantung border and the Yangtsze, there are other salt 
works in the prefecture of Sung-kiang Fu and the department 
of T’ai-ts’ang Chou in the south of the province; but, instead 
of being included in the Liang Huai, they are, for administrative 
purposes, grouped with the salt-manufacturing centres of Che- 
kiang, whose six seaboard prefectures produce salt from sea-water 
by solar evaporation as well as by boiling. The combined areas 
are known as the Liang Che (Two Che), i.e. East and West 
Chekiang. The Liang Che supply Chekiang, four prefectures 
and one department in south-eastern Kiangsu, one prefecture 
and one department in south-eastern Anhui, and one prefecture 
in eastern Kiangsi. 

As stated above, salt is produced from sea-water by boiling 
and by solar evaporation. In the former case it is known as 
regulation or official salt, in the latter it is called private salt. 
This private salt is bought at a low price by the salt authorities 
and re-sold to licensed merchants. The thirty-two areas of the 
Liang Che Salt Administration are managed by merchants under 
the supervision of the authorities, who issue warrants to mer- 
chants licensed to transport salt to places of consumption. The 
salt taxes are paid to the authorities through the merchant 
managers. In some prefectures salt is distributed by pedlars— 
old men and boys—who obtain passes, each covering 800 catties, 
on payment of cost and taxes. With each 800 catties there is a 
free allowance of 240 catties. Even Hangchow, the capital of 
Chekiang, has no salt shops, and has to obtain its supplies from 
pedlars. A yin or warrant is good for 355 to 400 catties, accord- 
ing to place of production. 

The annual production of Liang Che salt is placed at 4,000,000 
piculs, and its taxation at 860,000 taels to 900,000 taels; but as 
the tax on each yin (400 catties) varies from 1 tael to 1.90 taels, 
and there is, in addition, a general likin of 1 or 2 cash a catty 
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en route to place of consumption, it may be assumed that the 
revenue estimated above is far short of the actual receipts, for 
a tax of one cash a catty on 4,000,000 piculs would alone furnish 
a revenue of nearly 300,000 taels. 


6. THe PROVINCE oF FUHKIEN 


This province, which lies to the south of Chekiang, contains 
thirteen large salt-producing areas situated within seven sea- 
board districts ; but there are other smaller areas in the south of 
the province which manufacture salt, the bulk of which finds 
its way into Kwangtung, which, in turn, supplies one prefecture 
in the south-west of Chekiang. All salt produced in Fuhkien is 
made from sea-water by solar evaporation. According to avail- 
able information, anyone duly licensed may manufacture salt, but 
the salt works may only sell to licensed contractors, who must 
store it in Government or in the farmers’ depéts, which are held 
responsible for payment of taxes. A contractor’s licence, which 
costs 20 taels, is valid for only three months, and must be re- 
newed in the event of further purchases being made. 

According to the statistics of the Salt Administration of 
Fuhkien, the annual production of the province amounts to 
1,327,800 piculs, while I have seen it stated to be 10,000,000 
piculs, of which 7,000,000 piculs are consumed in the province 
and 2,000,000 piculs exported to Kwangtung. These latter 
figures are, however, absurd estimates, for it may be assumed 
that the population of Fuhkien does not exceed 16,000,000, which, 
at 8 catties per head, would consume only 1,280,000 piculs. 
Moreover, one prefecture is entirely supplied by Kwangtung, so 
that 1,280,000 piculs are an outside estimate for human consump- 
tion. But there is much illicit production, and much salt is re- 
quired for preserving purposes, so that it will be safer to place 
the total production of Fuhkien at 2,000,000 piculs. 

The annual revenue from salt manufactured and taxed at the 
rate of about four-tenths of a tael per picul in Fubkien is esti- 
mated to reach the low figure of 400,000 taels. Besides this 
regulation tax there are licence fees, varying likin rates and 
irregular fees, which probably amount to more than half the 
regulation tax, and it may be taken for granted that the sum 
of all taxation does not fall short of 750,000 taels, and, in all 
probability, exceeds that amount. 


7. Tus PROVINCE OF KWANGTUNG 


This lies between Fuhkien and Tonquin ; it is the last of the 
seaboard provinces of China, and includes the island of Hainan. 
In this province salt is made from sea-water by solar evaporation 
as well as by boiling. There are in all twenty-seven areas of 
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production, fifteen of which are under salt-official management, 
and the remaining twelve under the supervision of the local 
authorities. The areas, evaporating pans, and manufacturers are 
all taxed. Kwangtung supplies itself, the whole of Kwangsi, two 
prefectures and one department in Southern Kiangsi, one pre- 
fecture in south-western Fuhkien, two prefectures and one dis- 
trict in south-eastern Hunan, and one prefecture in south-eastern 
Kweichow. Salt dealers are licensed, and before salt can be pur- 
chased at the producing areas they must exhibit their warrants 
and permits to ship issued by the Salt Administration. Salt for 
conveyance into the interior of the province and into the pro- 
vinces supplied by Kwangtung is afterwards officially examined, 
weighed, and packed into bags, and, when all is ready, the licensed 
dealers take out transit certificates, which must accompany the 
salt to the consuming markets. 

The total annual production of salt in Kwangtung is estimated 
at 3,500,000 piculs, and the consumption of the province at 
1,800,000 piculs, of which 700,000 piculs are said to be smuggled 
salt. If, however, the population of Kwangtung be taken at the 
low estimate of 30,000,000, it would require, at 8 catties a head, 
2,400,000 piculs, leaving a balance of 1,000,000 piculs for the 
supply of Kwangsi and parts of Fuhkien, Kiangsi, Hunan, and 
Kweichow. But Kwangsi and the parts of Hunan and Kweichow 
supplied by Kwangtung are said to consume at least 1,000,000 
piculs, and 100,000 piculs remain for parts of Fuhkien and 
Kiangsi, which require at least 400,000 piculs, so that Kwang- 
tung’s production of 8,500,000 piculs is an underestimate and a 
nearer approximation would be 4,000,000 piculs, as very large 
quantities escape the cognisance of the Salt Administration. 

The total annual taxation in Kwangtung of salt made in the 
province amounts to 1,357,700 taels. Of this sum 639,250 taels 
are accounted for by the Salt Commissioner, and the balance of 
718,450 taels is retained to meet provincial expenses. The former 
sum includes taxes on areas and producers, salt duty, and certain 
transit dues, while the latter is made up of charges for likin certifi- 
cates, salt passes, permits to ship, guards’ expenses, and other 
petty taxes. The total is, however, by no means complete, for 
it does not include licence fees on salt markets periodically levied 
by the provincial authorities for coast defence purposes, and 
1,357,700 taels must be taken as the minimum annual collection. 


8. THE Province or YUNNAN 


With the exception of two prefectures and one department 
in the north-east of Yiinnan which draw their supplies from 
Szechuan, this province manufactures sufficient salt for its own 
needs ; and, although parts of the west and south of the province 
bordering on Burma and Tonquin take salt from these places, 
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Yiinnan, in turn, provides a part of western Kweichow, on which 
it borders. 

With the exception of rock salt in P’u-erh Fu already men- 
tioned, salt is derived from brine wells varying in depth from 
50 to 700 or more feet. The majority of these wells, about ninety- 
four in number, are situated along the length of the western half 
of the province ; but the most productive wells lie within the pre- 
fecture of Ch’u-hsiung Fu, midway between Yiinnan Fu, the 
provincial capital, and Ta-li Fu to the west. These wells are 
owned by private individuals or companies; but the output is 
farmed out to contractors, who sell to the Salt Administration at 
fixed rates. In one of the districts, however, which covers a large 
area, the producers simply pay the Government texes, and are 
then free to dispose of the salt. In the other districts it is sold 
to merchants who are provided with warrants under. which, after 
payment of cost and taxes, it is carried to the consuming centres 
without further interference. 

The annual production of the salt wells in Yiinnan is reported 
as 540,000 piculs; but, as each of these piculs weighs 128 in- 
stead of 100 catties, these 540,000 piculs are equivalent to 691,200 
piculs, and it is safe to say that the total production is not less 
than 800,000 piculs, for it is well known that there are large 
leakages and payments of perquisites in kind. At any rate, with 
an allowance of 8 catties per head of the population not consum- 
ing salt from Szechuan, and balancing the export to Western 
Kweichow against salt from Burma and Tonquin, the salt con- 
sumption should amount to about 720,000 piculs. 

Up to 1900 there were two salt taxes in Yinnan. They were 
duty, which amounted on the average to 0.90 tael per picul of 
128 catties, and likin, fixed at 0.345 tael per picul of the same 
weight. On the reported output of 540,000 piculs these taxes 
amounted to 486,000 taels and 186,300 taels respectively, or a 
total of 672,300 taels, and this has generally been accepted as 
Yiinnan’s revenue from salt. In 1900, however, an extra tax 
for provincial defence, amounting on an average to 0,95 tael 
per picul, was imposed, bringing in annually a further sum of 
518,000 taels, so that the total revenue from salt in Yiinnan, at 
an average of 2.195 taels per picul of 128 catties, is about 
1,185,300 taels. 

All salt from brine wells is evaporated by boiling, and I shall 
refer to this at greater length when I come to deal with Szechuan, 
which ranks second to Kiangsu in the matter of production. 


9. Tue Province or SZECHUAN — 

Forty districts of Szechuan, which is bounded on the west by 
Tibet, on the south by Yinnan and Kweichow, and on the north 
by Kansu and Shensi, produce salt from brine wells and springs, 
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mostly the former, which number between 8000 and 9000 and vary 
in depth from 50 to over 3000 feet. The springs, which I 
visited in December 1902, lie in the bed of the Yangtsze about 
half a mile below the city of K’uei-chou Fu in Lat. 31° 0’ N., 
and Long. 109° 32’ E. At low water—that is, during the winter 
months—basins some thirty feet deep are scooped in the exposed 
shingle on both banks of the river, and at this depth brine, as 
clear as the river itself, bubbles up and half fills each basin. At 
the time of my visit men were busy as ants dipping buckets in 
the brine, carrying them up the sides of the basins, and emptying 
their contents into shallow wooden troughs connecting with 
cement-lined storage tanks of no great capacity. From the fanks 
the brine was baled into wooden tubs leading by long lengths 
of hollow bamboo to iron circular evaporating pans about a yard 
in diameter and a foot in depth. The pans fitted loosely into 
circular holes in furnaces, built of mud and cinders, under each 
of which was a tunnel about four feet high and three feet broad, 
serving as a fireplace and a draught-chamber for carrying off the 
smoke through cinders banked behind the furnaces. The fuel 
used was dust coal, carried by boat from a mine five miles to 
the north. The brine in the pans was boiling and in process of 
crystallisation, forty-eight hours being required to complete the 
evaporation. Both pan and granular salt were being manufac- 
tured. Pan salt is the salt that crystallises and cakes on the side 
of the pan during the boiling and evaporation of the brine. This 
is done by keeping the furnaces well supplied with fuel and de- 
veloping great heat. In the case of granular salt less heat is re- 
quired, and the crystals form and remain separate without caking. 
Pan salt may be of any thickness from two to six inches, and, 
being shaped like the pan and inconveniently large for transport, 
a cake is divided up into four equal pieces. The production of 
salt at these springs costs 20 cash a catty; but there is a likin 
station ‘at the works through which all the salt has to pass, and 
which, after weighing each load, exacts 12 cash a catty, thus 
bringing the wholesale price up to 32 cash a catty. The furnaces 
on both banks of the river numbered 110, and the output of both 
pan and granular salt for the five months during which the springs 
are uncovered amounts to about 30,000 piculs, or about 2000 tons. 
This salt may be sold only in the prefecture of K’uei-chou Fu. 
Although, as stated above, salt is produced in forty districts 
of Szechuan, the greatest centre of production is at and in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Tzu-liu-ching (Lat. 29° 20’ N. and 
Long. 104° 44’ E.), in the district of Fu-shun Hsien, and on 
both banks of a tributary of the T’o River, also called the Lu, 
after the name of the city of Lu-chou Fu, where it joins the 
Yangtsze. Here there are several thousands of brine wells, 
many of them running to a depth of from 2000 to 3000 feet, and, 
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what is of the greatest importance to the salt industry, there 
are about a score of ‘ fire wells,’ that is, wells yielding natural 
gas, which is used as fuel for evaporating the brine raised from 
wells in the vicinity. In boring, a brief description of which 
may be of some interest, it is impossible to predict whether 
brine or gas will be struck. To bore a well a wooden cylinder 
about five inches in diameter made from the hollowed trunk 
of a tree is set up on a rock (the formation is red sandstone) 
with its upper end fitting into a circular hole cut in a stone slab 
supported by masonry. Behind and on each side of the slab a 
wooden platform is erected, and between the platforms and the 
slab a bamboo lever is set up, the pointed end of the lever 
when in a horizontal position reaching the hole in the slab and 
its butt-end lying midway between the two platforms. A verti- 
cal hollow drum is erected not far from the spot and round it 
is coiled a cable of split bamboo. One end of the cable passes 
from the drum under the bamboo lever and along its length to 
its point overhanging the hole in the slab, down through which 
and the wooden cylinder it passes and is attached to a long iron 
drill or jumper several hundred pounds in weight. The boring 
machinery is now complete. Men take up their positions on 
the two platforms and, stepping on to the butt-end of the lever, 
raise the jumper several feet, step back to their platforms, thus 
releasing it, and continue their labour for two or three years, 
for two or three feet of boring represent a day’s work. As 
the jumper descends, a man standing by the side of the slab 
gives the cable a twist to expedite the work. Water is poured 
in from time to time, and water and crushed rock are withdrawn 
when necessary by means of a bamboo cylinder fitted with a 
leather valve at its end. The cable is lengthened by unwinding 
it from the drum as the boring proceeds, and to change the 
jumper it is again wound on the drum. The bore is lined to a 
depth of 200 to 300 feet with cypress logs six feet long, cut in 
two lengthways and hollowed out. When brine is struck cable 
and jumper are removed and a fixed crane, some 60 to 80 feet 
in height, with a small vertical wheel near the top, is set up 
over the mouth of the well. One end of a hempen rope about 
an inch in diameter is passed over this wheel and attached to 
the head of a long bamboo tubular bucket some four inches in 
diameter, while the other end is drawn under a similar wheel 
fixed near the ground and led to an open shed, in the centre 
of which stands a large vertical wheel or whim, some 60 feet 
in circumference and 12 feet high, to which it is affixed and 
round which the loose rope is coiled. The length of the rope 
depends on the depth of the well. To raise the brine the bamboo 
tube bucket, which is fitted with a leather valve at the bottom, 
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is pushed into the mouth of the well and descends rapidly by 
its own weight to the bottom of the well drawing the slack of 
the rope with it. The brine enters by the valve, and, when the 
bucket is full, water buffaloes are harnessed at equal distances to 
poles projecting at right angles from the axle of the whim. At 
one of the principal wells I visited in 1884 four water buffaloes were 
harnessed to the whim and each was followed by a driver armed 
with a stout piece of rope with which he belaboured it till it 
broke into a trot in a track sufficiently low to allow the ascending 
rope to coil round the upper part of the whim. In a quarter 
of an hour the head of the bucket appeared at the mouth of the 
well and was drawn up to the wheel at the top of the crane. 
A workman standing by the well threw a noose round the end 
of the bucket as it emerged and, drawing it to one side over a 
wooden reservoir built into the ground, plunged an iron rod into 
the bottom, thereby raising the valve and allowing the contents 
—black, dirty-looking liquid—to escape. The buffaloes were 
then unharnessed and removed and the bucket, replaced in the 
well, descended with great velocity, the rope uncoiling from the 
reversing whim, which created a violent wind all round. At 
this well thirty-four coils of rope were wound round the whim 
before the bucket reached the surface, showing that it had been 
raised from a depth of over 2000 feet. In shallower wells of 
about 50 feet in depth the brine is raised by an endless chain 
of buckets on the axle of a vertical cogwheel fitting into a hori- 
zontal wheel to which one or more mules or donkeys are har- 
nessed ; and in other parts of the province trenches some 8 feet 
long and 2} feet wide are dug and wooden buckets of brine, 
with lengths of bamboo attached, are passed up by workmen 
standing on wooden poles, with which the trenches are shored. 
When gas, not brine, is struck, a wooden cap perforated with 
round holes in its sides is fitted over the mouth of the well 
and carefully cemented with lime to prevent escape. Hollow 
bamboos, limed at the joinings, are inserted in the holes and 
lead the gas to sheds containing rows of raised brick furnaces 
with circular openings for the iron pans, under each of which a 
bamboo gas-tube, with a long iron burner affixed by cement, is 
fitted. From the reservoir by the side of the well the brine is 
conducted by bamboo pipes to smaller wooden reservoirs in the 
evaporating sheds, and the pans are fed from the latter by open 
bamboo pipes. Salt is evaporated in from two to five days of 
twenty-four hours, according to the strength of the gas flame, 
and the average cost of production at Tzu-liu-ching may be 
placed af 20 cash a catty, for, although the cost is less when a 
brine and a gas well are in juxtaposition, quantities of brine 
have to be carried in buckets to the evaporating sheds. When, 
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however, brine is found on surrounding hill-sides and hill-tops 
it is frequently carried in bamboo pipes from the wells to the 
gas evaporating sheds below and, during @ visit which I paid 
to Tzu-liu-ching in 1911, I counted as many as eleven bamboo 
pipes laid parallel to each other on one roadside. The brine in 
the shallow wells is yellow; in the deep wells it is black, and 
the amount of salt evaporated ranges from seven per cent. in 
the former to thirteen per cent. in the latter. Both pan and 
granular salt are made at Tzu-liu-ching, and the latter is purified 
by the addition to the boiling brine of a warm filtered decoction 
of yellow soya beans ground up with cold water in a stone quern. 
The pans, which are similar to those used at K’ueichou Fu and 
weigh 1600 lb. apiece, are contracted for by the year to the 
well-owners by blacksmiths, who renew them once a fortnight. 
But other kinds of pans are in use in the province. In Yen-yiian 
Hsien, in the south-west, they are cone-shaped, the apex of the 
cone forming the bottom of the pan, and they vary in height 
from 1 to 24 feet. Here, too, the method of evaporation is 
peculiar. A ladleful of brine is poured into the heated pan and 
the liquid bubbling up deposits a thin layer of salt on the inside. 
Another ladleful follows with the same result, and so on until the 
salt attains a thickness of from three to four inches. Care must 
be taken to keep the pans well supplied with brine, otherwise 
the salt cones crack and break up, for the cones are transported 
whole on the backs of pack animals. At these wells two days 
and nights are required to evaporate the necessary size. Lignite 
is the fuel used, and the price of salt when it leaves the evapo- 
rator’s hands is a little over 30 cash a catty, to which has to be 
added the Government tax of 12 cash, so that the wholesale price 
at’ the wells is over 42 cash a catty. 

All these brine wells are the property of private individuals 
or companies, but the production and disposal of the salt are 
under the Salt Administration of the province and, in a number 
of districts, of the local authorities. The wholesale distribution 
of the salt is carried out in one of three different ways. Mer- 
chants, duly licensed by the Government, are free to buy at the 
wells and dispose of the salt within certain fixed areas ; Govern- 
ment buys from the producers and transports and disposes of it 
to licensed dealers; and Government buys from the producers, 
transports and sells to retail merchants. 

Ten years ago, when I was Consul-General for Szechuan, I 
made a study of the salt industry of the province and I came 
to the conclusion that the total annual output was not less than 
5,000,000 piculs. The Salt Commissioner furnished me with 
the names of all the producing districts and the amount of salt 
which each annually produced, and his total was 4,694,872 piculs 
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against my estimate of 4,840,000 piculs; but in his total and my 
estimate illicit salt, computed to amount to ten per cent. of the 
regulation output, was not included. With this addition his total 
and my estimate would be increased to 5,164,360 and 5,324,000 
piculs respectively. Szechuan exports annually by the Yangtsze 
some 967,404 piculs to the port of Ichang for consumption in 
Hupei, 136,200 piculs overland to parts of Hupei west of Ichang, 
534,806 piculs to Kweichow, and 80,000 piculs to north-eastern 
Yiinnan, while its own consumption amounts to 3,600,000 piculs. 
These give a total of 5,318,410 piculs and leave, according to my 
estimate, a balance of 5590 piculs to supply the department of 
Li Chou in Hunan. 

Prior to 1908 the total annual salt taxes within Szechuan 
amounted to 2,500,000 taels. In that year, however, a further 
tax of 3 cash a catty was imposed to make good the deficiency 
caused by the loss of likin on native opium consequent on the 
prohibition of the cultivation of the poppy. This tax is equiva- 
lent to another million taels, so that the total annual revenue 
collected from Szechuan salt within the province may be placed 
at approximately 3,500,000 taels. 


10. THe PROVINCE or KANSU 


In the north-east of Kansu there are three salt-water lakes 
known as the Hua-ma-ch’ih where salt is manufactured by solar 
evaporation. Their output supplies the eastern half of the pro- 
vince as well as parts of the prefecture of Yii-lin Fu and the 
department of Sui-te Chou in the north of Shensi. There are 
other salines within the districts of Chang Hsien and Hsi-ho 
Hsien, and these supply the south and south-west of Kansu ; 
but the north and north-west of the province draw largely from 
Mongolia, more especially from the Ordos country where such 
lakes are fairly numerous. It is authoritatively stated that about 
one half of the salt consumed in the province comes from the 
salt lake of Ch’i-lan-t’ai in the vicinity of the A-la-shan Moun- 
tains in the south of Mongolia. It is known that at one of the 
three salt lakes, and that not the largest, in the north-east of 
the province, 67,440 piculs of salt are annually produced and, 
if a similar output is credited to each of the other two, there 
would be a total production of 202,320 piculs; but Kansu, with 
its population of 8,000,000, must consume at least 640,000 piculs, 
and if one half of this quantity is derived from Mongolia there 

‘would still be a deficiency of 117,680 piculs, which may be 
taken to represent the production of its other salines. 

The taxation of salt produced in Kansu is low and, so far as 
the lakes in the north-east are concerned, is said not to exceed 

30,000 taels; but Mongolian salt has to pay likin on entering 
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China and, even at a low rate of taxation, it may be assumed 
that the total of this likin is not less than 40,000 taels, so that 
the total revenue from salt, produced and imported, should not 
be less than 70,000 taels, and is probably much more. 


11. THe PROVINCE or HSIN-CHIANG 


Like Kansu, Hsin-chiang contains salt-water lakes from which 
salt is manufactured, but much of the northern part of the pro- 
vince, which borders on Mongolia, draws its supplies from the 
latter. A great part of Central Hsin-chiang is desert, and its 
population amounts to only 1,200,000, so that its consumption 
should be about 96,000 piculs, of which one half is probably 
produced in the province. With Kansu as a basis of taxation 
the revenue from all salt consumed in Hsin-chiang may be placed 
at 10,500 taels. 


12. THe PROVINCE oF SHENSI 


In the north-west of Shensi, in the district of Ting-pien 
Hsien, there is a salt-water lake, also called Hua-ma-ch’ih, and 
the salt manufactured from it by solar evaporation supplies the 
west and south of the province. There are three other lakes— 
two in the district of Yii-lin Hsien and one in the department 
of Sui-te Chou—in the north, and these, with Kansu and Mon- 
golian salt, supply the north of Shensi and two districts in the 
west of Shansi, while the salt lake, called Lu-ts’un, in the south- 
west of Shansi, supplies south-eastern Shensi. Shensi, therefore, 
in addition to its own production, is dependent on salt from 
Kansu, Mongolia, and Shansi. 

The consumption of salt in Shensi, with a population estimated 
at 8,450,000, cannot be less than 676,000 piculs. As in Kansu, 
however, the taxation of salt is light and, in the absence of 
reliable figures, it is necessary to accept the Chinese reported 
collection of 10,000 taels on provincial production and a likin of 
50,000 taels on salt imported from Shansi, a total of 60,000 taels, 
which is probably less than one half the actual revenue. 


13. THE PROVINCE oF SHANSI 


The Salt Administration of Shansi is known as the Ho-tung, 
that is ‘ East of the River,’ for the salt-water lake of Lu-ts’un 
in the department of Chieh Chou, from which nearly all Shansi 
salt is manufactured, lies to the east of the Yellow River in the 
south-west corner of the province. This lake, some fifteen miles 
long by five broad, is, for manufacturing purposes, divided up 
into three areas wherein salt is produced by solar evaporation 
during summer. The total number of warrants issued to licensed 
merchants purchasing salt at the lake is 635,839, and, as each 
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warrant is good for 250 catties, the total annual output amounts 
to 1,589,597 piculs. As the north of the province is supplied 
with Mongolian salt which pays an import duty at the Great 
Wall and two western districts draw their requirements from 
Shensi, it is evident that this output is much too large for the 
consumption of the remaining population of the province, whose 
total is placed at 12,200,000; but, as stated above, Shansi finds 
an outlet for its salt in the south-eastern districts of Shensi, and 
it also provides two prefectures, two departments, and one dis- 
trict of the much more densely populated province of Honan. 

The product of the Lu-ts’un lake pays duty amounting to 
554,452 taels, and likin on salt exported to Shensi is levied to 
the extent of 10,000 taels, while an annual sum of 120,000 taels 
has to be paid by salt for coast defence purposes. These three 
taxes amount to a total of 684,452 taels ; but this does not include 
the import duty on Mongolian salt, which must be considerable, 
nor the taxes on Shensi salt consumed in the west of Shansi, 
so that the above total of 684,452 taels should be taken as the 
minimum salt revenue of the province. 


14. Tue PROVINCE oF HUPEI 


In the hills to the west and north of the district city of 
Ying-ch’eng Hsien in the prefecture of Te-an Fu in Central 
Hupei there are a number of brine wells owned by merchants 
who are allowed to manufacture salt under permits issued by 
the Salt Administration. In some of these wells, however, the 
supply of brine is intermittent and insufficient for a daily pro- 
duction by boiling. By regulation the production of these wells, 
which yearly amounts to some 8000 piculs, is restricted for con- 
sumption in the district of Ying-ch’eng Hsien and the 
two districts of Ching-shan Hsien and T’ien-men Hsien 
in the prefecture of An-lu Fu. This salt, which -is bitter 
in flavour, is, in spite of its restricted area of consumption, 
largely used for adulterating salt from Kiangsu. The total 
revenue annually derived from it is about 9230 taels. Hupei, 
however, which consumes Szechuan and Kiangsu salt in about 
equal proportions, exacts annually from the product of the former 
2,316,200 taels, and from that of the latter 1,452,000 taels, a 
total of 3,768,200 taels, and this, with the addition of 9230 taels, 
the tax on local production, brings the grand total salt revenue 
to 3,777,430 taels. 


15. THe Province or HUNAN 


Hitherto I have dealt with the salt-producing provinces of 
China, and I come now to the non-producing provinces which 
derive a considerable revenue from the salt they consume. 
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Hunan, as already stated, is supplied by Kiangsu, Kwang- 
tung, and, in a minor degree, by Szechuan. Kiangsu, that is 
Huai, salt pays in Hunan a likin of 0.55 tael and a Huai likin 
of 0.75 tael, a total of 1.30 taels per picul, and as Hunan 
annually consumes 1,152,000 piculs of this salt the taxation 
amounts to 1,497,600 taels. There is also a tax of 85 taels on 
each warrant of 3840 piculs, and this brings in 25,500 taels, 
making the total levies on Huai salt in Hunan 1,523,100 taels. 
Kwangtung’s annual contribution of salt to Hunan is 165,250 
piculs. This is taxed at the average rate of 865 cash a picul, of 
which 300 cash go to the Huai Salt Administration for loss of 
markets previously held by it in southern Hunan. As 865 cash 
are equivalent to nearly two thirds of a tael in Hunan the total 
tax on Kwangtung salt in Hunan amounts to 110,167 taels. 
Hence it will be observed that Hunan’s consumption of Kiangsu 
and Kwangtung salt is 1,317,250 piculs yielding a salt revenue 
within the province of 1,607,767 taels; but Hunan, with a popu- 
lation of 21,500,000, must consume at least 1,720,000 piculs, 
which leaves a deficiency of 482,750 piculs. Szechuan salt, how- 
ever, finds its way into Hunan through Hupei, but the amount 
and its taxation are not accurately known. 


16. THe PROVINCE oF KWEICHOW 


Except some parts of western Kweichow bordering on Yiinnan 
which consume salt from the latter province, and of the sub- 
prefecture of Ku-chou T’ing in the prefecture of Li-p’ing Fu, 
which draws from Kwangtung through Kwangsi, this province 
is supplied from the salt wells of Szechuan. Szechuan salt 
annually entering Kweichow is fixed at 534,806 piculs and 
Kwangtung salt at 20,000 piculs, a total of 554,806 piculs. In 
former years Kweichow itself collected a likin on Szechuan salt, 
and this is reported to have reached the nominal sum of 7000 taels. 
Later, Szechuan undertook to collect the likin on Kweichow’s 
behalf, and the Salt Administration of Szechuan annually trans- 
mits to Kweichow a sum of 180,000 taels as well as 7000 taels 
which represented the latter’s collection—in all 187,000 taels. 
Kwangtung’s annual contribution of 20,000 piculs pays in Kwei- 
chow a tax of 0.36 tael per picul, or a total of some 7000 taels, 
so that Kweichow’s revenue from Szechuan and Kwangtung 
salt amounts annually to some 194,000 taels, and, if a few 
thousand taels be added for receipts from Yiinnan salt, it is 
probably not less than 200,000 taels. 


17. THE PROVINCE OF KWANGSI 

’ Kwangsi draws the whole of its salt supply from Kwangtung 
by various routes—by the West River as well as direct from 
4p2 
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the southern coast of that province. For purposes of supply 
the province is divided up into three areas : (1) north of the West 
and Hung-shui Rivers, (2) north of the West River and west 
of the Hung-shui River, and (8) south of the West River. The 
supply of the first area is in the hands of monopolists who 
guarantee an annual payment of 336,249 taels on a quantity of 
salt fixed at 238,000 bags each weighing 250 catties, or a total of 
595,000 piculs. Other taxes on this salt en route to places of 
consumption aggregate 114,734 taels, making a total revenue from 
this area of 450,983 taels. The second and third areas are sup- 
plied direct from the south coast of Kwangtung, not from Canton 
by way of the West River as in the case of the first area. 
The second area is farmed out for an annual payment to the 
provincial treasury of 30,000 taels. The quantity of salt entering 
this area is reported to be not less than 450,000 piculs, much of 
which finds its way from the Tonquin Gulf Littoral and is 
not, therefore, Chinese salt. The third area is reported to take 
40,000 piculs, which pay in Kwangsi duty and likin amounting 
to 8000 taels. Thus Kwangsi’s annual consumption of salt would 
be 1,085,000 piculs, with a revenue of 490,000 taels; but, while 
the latter is probably a minimum, the import is either much 
exaggerated or there is a considerable amount of smuggling into 
neighbouring provinces, for according to the Chinese census of 
1910 the population of Kwangsi was 5,872,720, and, even on the 
assumption that it is nearer 7,000,000, the consumption of the 
province should not exceed 560,000 piculs. 


18. THe PROVINCE oF ANHUI 


It has been estimated that the annual consumption of salt in 
the central districts of Anhui supplied by the Huai-nan areas 
amounts to 103,200 warrants each of 688 catties, a total of 
710,016 piculs; that northern Anhui, with the exception of the 
department of Su Chou, which is supplied by Shantung, draws 
Huai-pei salt to the extent of 947,544 piculs; that one prefecture 
and one department in the south-east of the province receive 
368,000 piculs from Chekiang; and that Shantung sends 37,948 
piculs to Su Chou annually. On these estimates, therefore, the 
consumption of salt in Anhui would be 2,063,508 piculs, which 
at 8 catties per head would give a population of over 25,000,000. 
According to the Chinese census of 1910 the population of Anhui 
was 15,705,920, but other authorities place it between 25,000,000 
and 35,000,000. 

The various taxes levied on Huai-nan salt in Anhui aggregate 
1,076,273 taels yearly, and on Huai-pei salt, whether intended 
for consumption in northern Anhui or in Honan, 769,900 taels, 
a total of 1,846,173 taels; and on the assumption that Chekiang 
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and Shantung salt pays similar taxes their contributions are 
approximately one fourth, or 460,000 taels, which, added to . 
1,846,178 taels, would give a grand total of 2,306,173 taels. 


19. THe PROVINCE oF KIANGSI 


The regulation quantity of salt which annually enters 
Kiangsi is in the north 722,400 piculs from Kiangsu, in the 
south 179,440 piculs from Kwangtung, and in the east about 
40,000 piculs from Chekiang, a total of 941,840 piculs; but it is 
reckoned that, in addition, some 300,000 piculs are annually 
smuggled into the province, and this grand total would be neces- 
sary for the consumption of its population, which, according to 
the Chinese census of 1910, was 17,200,000. The aggregate 

_ of all taxes on Kiangsu regulation salt entering Kiangsi is 
1,080,094 taels, and this includes a small sum of 1465.20 taels 
for native customs duty levied on Kiangsu salt at the port of 
Kiukiang on its way to Hupei and Hunan. The total salt 
taxation of the province is approximately 1,320,054 taels. 


20. THe PRovINcCE oF HONAN 


Honan derives its salt supply from Chihli, Shantung, Kiangsu, 
and Shansi. Chihli annually contributes some 1,500,000 piculs 
to five prefectures, one department and four districts in the 
north-west of the province, Shantung supplies one prefecture in 
the north-east, Kiangsu sends 181,359 piculs from its northern 
areas to one prefecture and one department in the south-east, 
and Shansi supplies the remaining two prefectures, two depart- 
ments, and one district in the west. The quantities contributed 
by Shantung and Shansi are somewhat doubtful, but as the 
former supplies only one prefecture its contribution is not likely 
to exceed 15,000 piculs, while the latter probably sends as much 
as 350,000 piculs. In this way the four provinces would provide 
a total of 2,181,359 piculs to Honan, whose population, according 
to the Chinese census of 1910, was 23,307,830, but is usually 
estimated to exceed 25,000,000. 

The annual revenue which Honan derives from Kiangsu, 
Shantung, and Shansi salt is placed at 90,000 taels, and from this 
it has been deduced that including Chihli salt the total cannot 
be less than 400,000 taels, a sum altogether inadequate where 
such an excellent field for taxation exists. 


21. THe PROVINCE OF KIRIN 


Kirin, the central province of Manchuria, draws its salt from 
Fengtien. Up to 1901 its salt was untaxed, but since that year 
taxes of which little is known have been imposed. 
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22. THe PROVINCE OF HEI-LUNG-CHIANG 


Hei-lung-chiang, the northern province of Manchuria, is also 
supplied by Fengtien. Like Kirin, its salt supply was untaxed 
up to 1901, and its present taxation is imperfectly known. 


The following table gives the name of each salt-producing 
province, the quantity it produces, and the amount of taxation 
to which salt is subjected in producing and non-producing pro- 
vinces. The total salt revenue thus shown must be taken as a 
minimum, for in some of the remoter provinces the charges on 
salt are very vaguely stated. 


Quantity of a 





Province | ease Amount of Taxation 
Picuis K’u-p'ing Taels 
1. Fengtien . 8,600,000 480,000 
2. Chibli . 4,500,000 1,332,000 
3. Shantung 2,948,000 600,000 
4, Kiangsu . 6,328 030 2,600,000 
5. Chekiang . ; . b a 4) ,000,000 900,000 
6. Fuhkien . : : * i 2,000,000 750,000 
7. Kwangtung ; ‘ 4,000,000 1,357,700 
8. Yiinnan . 800,000 1,185,300 
9. Szechuan . 5,324,000 3,500,000 
10. Kansu . 820,000 70,000 
11. Hsin-chiang 48,000 10,500 
12. Shensi | 338,000 60,000 
13. Shansi 1,589,597 684,452 
14. Hupei 8,000 3,777,430 
15. Hunan . | ms 1,607,767 
16. Kweichow —_ 200,000 
17. Kwangsi . — 490,000 
| 18. Anhui | — 2,306,173 
| 19. Kiangsi — 1,320,054 
20. Honan — 400,000 
21. Kirin : ~ — 
22. Hei-lung-chiang _ -- 
Total . : : j 35,803,627 23,631,376 


| | =Tons 2,181,168 | =3,544,70¢ 





In 1896 a writer on the Salt Gabelle of China estimated the 
annual revenue from salt at 13,659,000 K’u-p’ing taels, and 
another estimate is 13,050,000 K’u-p’ing taels; but since these 
estimates were made fresh sources of information have become 
available, and it is from these that I have constructed a new 
estimate of production and revenue. I do not claim that the 
figures I have given are exact, and, while those for production 
may be taken as approximately correct, those for revenue should 
be accepted as a minimum. Indeed, the Chinese Budget for 
1912 claims that the annual gross revenue from salt amounts to 
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47,575,486 taels, or about 7,130,000/., with an expenditure of 
over 1,120,000l., giving a net revenue of over 6,000,000/. It is 
stated, for example, that the revenue from the three provinces 
of Manchuria alone, which amounted in 1901 to not more than 
480,000 taels, now reaches a total of 4,535,195 taels; but, in 
the absence of positive proof, these figures must be received 
with considerable reserve. 

In the work of reorganisation which China has promised to 
undertake some difficulty may be expected in dealing with owners 
of hereditary salt warrants, but the imposition of a single uniform 
tax of one K’u-p’ing tael per picul at places of production and 
the abolition of all internal salt-tax stations should effect a 
great saving and ensure to China an annual salt revenue of at 


least 5,000,000I. 
Auex. Hoste. 
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A WOMAN ALONE’ 
A MODERN PLAY IN THREE ACTS 


Dramatis Personae 


RICHARD BOWDEN. BERTRAM (a young Cambridge 
Henry LANGTON (his cousin). man). 

JACK PERCIVAL. BLANCHE BOWDEN (BOWDEN’S 
Str Horace TAYLor. wife). 

ALGy CARSTAIRS (a poet). MILLICENT PERCIVAL. 
WIpDHoRstT (an actor). Mrs. VYNOR. 

HESKETH (an editor). COUNTESS AUGUSTA. 

A VisttTor (at Innsbruck). Mrs. MARTIN. 


Servants, Porters, etc. 


Act I 
TimE. Four years ago. Afternoon. 


Scene. A small drawing room or ante-room at the Bowdens’ house 
in Green Street, Park Lane. Well-furnished. Fireplace R., 
door L. Facing stage drawn curtains suggest a larger room 
beyond. Sitting over the fire is Henry Lanoton, thin, 
delicate, and about forty. Pause. Jack and MILLICENT 
PERCIVAL come through the curtains. They are young and 
happy-looking. 

Miu. Why, it’s Mr. Henry Langton. 

Laneton. How do you do, Mrs. Percival? (He has a dry 
cynical voice.) 

MILLI. I was so sorry to hear you had been ill. 

JACK. Better, old chap? 

LanatTon. Not much. (Warms one hand) I am waiting on 
the chance of seeing Richard. . . . So glad there’s a fire—some 
people won’t have one if the month happens to be called July. 

Mitt. (sympathetic). I know—— 

LaNneGTon. I’m always chilly—in England; fires should be 
compulsory all the year round after five in the afternoon. 


2 Copyright in the United States of America, 
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Mitui. Are you going in to see Mrs. Bowden? 

Laneton. No, thank you. She has enough visitors without 
me. I don’t feel up to her level to-day. She is my relation since 
she married Richard—so there’s no reason why I should be civil. 

Jack. Afraid of her? 

Laneton. No—but . . . I can’t talk to clever women—they 
have so many loose ends about them, you never know which 
they'll take up next. 

Mutu. I think she’s wonderful. 

LaneTon. I like them commonplace. 

Mitt1. Oh—but—she isn’t strong-minded or anything of that 
sort, and she is very sympathetic. (To her husband) I told her 
to-day that we’d only been married two months. She asked if 
she might come and see us—I think she knows how happy we are. 

Jack (to Lanaton). Do you hear her? I try to treat her well. 

LaNnGTon (cynically). Ah! Early days—but I dare say you'll 
get on better than Richard and his wife. 

Mitt. Oh, but they adore each other. I know she adores 
him, that is . . . Why should you think they won’t be happy? 

LaneTon. I didn’t say that. But when a man of seven- 
and-thirty and a woman of eight-and-twenty marry, I expect 
they’ve managed to rake in a good many opinions of their own 
beforehand—and stick to them, at any price occasionally. 

JacK. He hates the crowd she has gathered round her. 

Mitt. She can’t help it, people run after her so. 

LANGTON (with a shrug). Everyone seems to know her—and 
they’ve only been married a year. . . . Her name is in printed 
lists, too, pretty often, that sort of thing grows on a woman like 
a taste for drugs. 

Mrs. VyNoR, young and pretty, enters through the curtains. 

Mrs. V. Oh! Mrs. Percival, you are still here! (To Lana- 
TON) How do you do? 

Jack (aside to LANGTON). It’s Mrs. Vynor. 

Mrs. V. (hesitating). I forgot to ask Mrs. Bowden who was 
likely to be put up for the Roya] Academy next week. 

Lanaton (drily). She would know, of course? 

Mrs. V. Ob yes, she knows everything. ... It doesn’t 
matter, I won’t go back. 

Mitul. How is your little girl? I wanted to ask you just now. 

Mrs. V. Better; but she had a temperature this morning. 
Mrs. Bowden called twice in one day last week to ask after her, 
and sent such wonderful flowers. 

Mitui. I am certain she is a dear. 

Mrs. V. She is—but I must go. I wish I’d asked her about 
the election—Geoffrey will be vexed at my forgetting. He 
couldn’t come himself—he was so disappointed. 
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Mitt. (turning to her husband). Did you hear that? Mr. 
Vynor was disappointed at not coming himself. 

Mrs. V. Of course he was, and (with a sigh) he is dreadfully 
down on most women. Good-bye. So glad we met to-day. 

[Eait Mrs. Vynor. 

Mii. (to LANGTON). Don’t you want to see her? 

LaneTon. No. 

JacK. She’s fascinating—even that woman has succumbed. 

Laneton (reluctantly). I acknowledge it... . I believe 
she’s bothering Richard to go into politics. 

Mitut. Why shouldn’t he? 

Laneton. Why should he? He’d hate it. What he likes is 
to bury himself in the country or some place where he is not 
likely to meet anyone who has ever seen him before. 

Minti. Do you know his mother? But of course you do. 
She told me—— _ (Stops.) 

LanetTon. You needn’t be afraid. ... It was probably 
something disagreeable? 

Mitui. She said that before he was married he often went 
away for months at a time and gave no one his address. 

LanetTon (nods). It was one of his provoking habits... . 
He took himself off for a year just after he had taken his degree— 
matters weren’t to his liking at home, or something displeased 
him. His theory is if you don’t like a thing go away from it—if 
you don’t like a man, cut him. 

JAcK. There’s a good deal to be said for it. 

Lanaton. Once he was away for two or three years and not 
a soul knew whether he was alive or dead, for he never writes a 
letter—and it doesn’t occur to him to telegraph. 

Jack. It was during one of those absences that he first met 
his wife. 

Laneton (looking up). In Vienna. . .. But you were with 
him, Percival ? 

Jack. Yes. It was through me, in fact, that they did meet. 
I took him to old Count Zipernowsky’s. 

LANGTON. I know. But I never heard much about it. I was 
away. Who precisely was Ziper—Ziper—something ? 

JacK. Her uncle—he used to make speeches; very fine non- 
sense they sounded ;—a splendid old chap, with white hair. He 
lived in a palace that was crumbling to bits. She looked after 
him and held a court once a week. I expect that’s how she got 
at all this business. Heaps of men were at her feet, but I was 
amazed when Richard weni down. ... (To his wife) Look 
here, we must be off: We ought to have gone half an hour ago. 
(To LANGTON) We’re going to a restaurant dinner and the play. 
She loves a spree. 
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LANGTON. I believe people do that sort of thing when they are 
newly married. 

[The PgRctvaus are about to go when enter RicHARD 
Bowpen door L. He is tall and handsome, about 
thirty-eight, with an obstinate indolent manner, gives 
an impression of being reserved, 

Jack. Here is Richard. 

RIcHARD. Why—are you going, Jack? 

JAcK. Must, I’m afraid, awfully sorry. But glad to have 
caught sight of you fora minute—— Come, Millie. 

Mitu1. How do you do, Mr. Bowden, and good-bye. (Shakes 
hands.) We are going out on a little spree—we shall be late. 

RicHAkD. I hope it will be a good one. 

[Exeunt Jack and MILLICENT. 

RicHARD. Are you better? (It is evident that the two men 
like each other.) 

LanerTon. A little—it doesn’t matter. ... I’m going away 
—directly almost. Think I shall live abroad for the future. 

RicHaRpD (anziously). You can manage it? 

LanaTon. I must ;—this beastly climate does for me. I have 
been hoping you would come in—waited on the chance. I didn’t 
venture to intrude there. (Nods towards other room.) 

RicHakD. Are there many fools left? 

Laneton. I think not. (RicHaRD makes a sound of satisfac- 
tion.) The cackling has been growing fainter for some time. 

RicHARD. That’s it—cackle—cackle. 

Laneton. Lord Faringhurst went out as I came in—judging 
from his mysterious air he had been telling your wife a few 
Cabinet secrets. Or perhaps she wants him to find you another 
job. Didn’t he give you that mission to Petersburg? 

RIcHARD. Yes. 

LaneGtTon. You’ve done nothing since—let your great talents 
run to seed. 

RicHARD. For God’s sake let my great talents go to the devil 
if they like. (Impatiently crosses room). . . . I hate all this 
nonsense—we have dined out five times this week. One night 
we went to the Geographical, to-night we go to the Foreign Office. 
There have been people to luncheon twice—to discuss some 
philanthropic scheme she has joined. . . . One afternoon there 
was a tom-fool committee here—some precious society for keeping 
people at home in the evenings—— 

Laneton. I should have thought you would approve of that? 

RicHaRD. Not if they make it an excuse to invade my home. 
. . - Besides I dislike women who mix themselves up with public 
matters. ... These drawing-room cackles are the thin end of 
the wedge. 
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LaNneTon (cynically). They mean to drive it in. But I 
don’t think Blanche will do it—offensively. (RicHaRD gives a 
snort.) . . . You ought to be proud of her; she’s a fashion. And 
ambitious, I believe—for you. 

RicHakD. Ambitious people annoy me. They degenerate into 
pushers if they are women. 

LANGTON (quickly). Blanche will never be a pusher. 

RicHARD (with a hard note in his voice). No, I'll take care 
she isn’t. 

A man comes out of the inner room. 

LANGTON. Here’s the great editor. 

RicHARD (coldly). How do you do, Hesketh? 

HESKETH. How do you do and good-bye. I’ve had a delight- 
ful talk with your wife; she has been telling me that I must 
get some fresh blood into the paper; a few young slashers who 
can write good English and are ready to solve the Universe when- 
ever you please. She’s quite right. We want waking up. 

RicHARD. What people call waking up is making this country 
unfit to live in. 

HEsKETH. Oh. . . . Well, see you at the F.O. to-night— 
I don’t know what your wife is saying to Sir Horace Taylor ; but 
he seems mighty pleased. I hear he has been given some Foreign 
Order, by the way, and has leave to wear it. [Eait HESKETH. 

RicHarp (to LANGTON). Should like to see him get an order 
for Siberia from the Russian Ambassador—who, I suppose, hasn’t 
power to give it. 

Laneton. I fear not. . . . Didn’t Blanche see a good many 
people before she was married? 

RicHARD. Too many—the result of living with that old wind- 
bag, Zipernowsky. I believe she wrote his speeches. 

LaneTon. You ought to be glad that she didn’t make them. 


Sm Horace Taytor comes through the curtains, followed by 
Auey CARSTAIRS. 

Sm H. Ah, Bowden, how do you do? Mustn’t stop to talk 
to you. Carstairs and I have both stayed far too long, but your 
wife is so eloguent—told me all the benefits the Italians gained 
from the Austrian occupation. Never understood it before. 

Atay C. (who is affected and intense). Sir Horace is entirely 
subjugated by the beautiful lady with the soulful eyes. 

RicHARD (coldly). Indeed—what does soulful mean? 

Auey C. The soul is the little seed from Heaven that is sown 
in every human being—and the rest depends on ourselves, whether 
it expands and grows and soars, or withers and falls lower and 
lower into the earth ;—and the eyes are the soul’s indicators, its 
messengers. 
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RicHakp (shortly). Oh. 

Str H. (amused). This man speaks as a poet. You should 
have heard him in there. 

Aucy C. Mrs. Bowden is so stimulating. She makes one feel 
as if one had genius, and that its achievements might be delayed 
but were certain. She is a lamp that shows the way. 

RIcHARD. Glad to hear it. A lamp is a most convenient thing 
to have in the house. 

Auey C. (to Sir H.). He will understand later—even for him 
she will light the difficult paths. (To RicHaRD) She has given 
mé permission to dedicate my next volume of poems to her— 
I am going to the publisher now. 

RicHaRD. Do, I wouldn’t detain you for the world. Good- 
bye. (ToSmH.) We shall meet to-night, I suppose? 

Sir H. Of course. . . . Come, Carstairs, if I’m to drop you. 

Auey C. I come. 

[Eaeunt Sir Horace and Atay CaRsTAIRs. 


RIcHARD (as he looks after them). I wish someone would dedi- 
cate your funeral sermon to her. . . . (To LaneTon) Are there 
many more in there. 

LaneTon. I don’t think so—yes, Widhurst —— 

RICHARD. He is the gaping idiot who wants to act and can’t— 
so he is frying to hatch some asinine idea he calls a theatre of 
intellect—with other people’s money and himself as manager of 
course. 

LaneTon. Here he is! 

Enter WIDHURST, a very young man, evidently in a hurry. 

Win. (to Ricnarp). Ah, how do you do? I have been having 
a most interesting talk with Mrs. Bowden. She has promised 
me an introduction to Thornthwaite—she knows everybody. I 
told her I should prefer just to walk on—it leaves one time for 
thought and observation. 

RicHARD. Suit you, no doubt—you had some scheme? 

Wi. I have—a great one. But the moment is not ripe for 
it ; meanwhile I must humour the philistine. Good-bye. 


RICHARD. Good-bye. [Eait WIDHURST. 
Lanaton. What sort of a chap was this Zipernowsky? 
RicHarp. Oh, the usual indefinite fanatic. . . . Blanche made 


half his success and his own picturesque appearance did the rest. 
Most of the fanatical people are not fit to look at. He was and 
(half tenderly) she is. I don’t mean that she’s a fanatic—but 
she has ideals and that sort of thing—which is nearly as bad. 
Women are so restless nowadays. I wish I could get her away. 
Luckily the season is nearly over. 

LANGTON. The season is an accursed time ; when all the idiots 
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ineligible for asylums are let loose in London. Naturally a nice 
woman, who doesn’t know, takes them seriously. . . . this is 
her first year in England. 

RicHARD. But she knows the world. She’s a woman, not 
a girl. ... I should like to get away again—alone. It suits 
-me to be alone, always did. ... Or I wish I were going with 
you. 

LANGTON. The manner in which I rough it wouldn’t suit 
you. I’m a poor man and you are a rich one. 

RIcHARD. You needn’t rough it. 

LaneTon (drily). I prefer it. . . . The only thing I shall miss 
is your society. I like it, in spite of your unfortunate temper. 
I always regretted not going to Innsbruck that time you asked me. 

RICHARD (who has not been listening). Suppose I take you as 
far as Italy? When do you start? 

LaneTon. Next week. I don’t want you, Richard. (Gets up.) 

RicHaRD (chafing). I was not made for this sort of thing; 
I feel caged, caught in a net. . . . I wonder why men marry? 

LANGTON. Perhaps she wonders why women marry. 

Enter Bertram from the inner curtains. 

BertrRAM. Ah, Mr. Bowden, I’m just going. One moment! 
(Goes back.) Mrs. Bowden—— 

RIcHARD. Who is that idiot? 

LAneTon. He is——(a shrug) I don’t know. Yes, I do. 
Rather a nice chap, called Bertram—just taken his degree. Well, 
good-bye. (About to go, turns back.) By the way, who was 
the comfortable German woman I met here the other day— 
Countess Augusta, is she a daughter of Count Ziper——? 

RicHarD. No, his daughter-in-law. She has been over here 
on a visit—going back to Vienna to-morrow. She’s too fat. 

Lanaton. I like them fat. They are comfortable to look at 
in cold weather. Good-bye. [ Fait. 

Bertram. I am the very last. Good-bye. [Ezit hurriedly. 

[RicHaRD Bownen alone, stands by fireplace watching the 
curtains. They open and BLANCHE is seen facing stage. 
She is tall, beautiful, somewhat imperious.: In moments 
of excitement she speaks with a slight foreign accent. 

BLANCHE. Rich-ard (sounds like a caress), you are there! 
Why did you not come in? . . . You are not angry any more? 

RicHarpD. I’m tired of the people who crowd this house for 
the sake of hearing themselves speak. The whole thing is a 
nuisance and must come to an end. 

BLANCHE (a little amused). Why, you are more cross—even 
than before? I am so tired of foolish little quarrels. 

RicHarp. You bring them on yourself. My mother told me 
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that she found you with a crowd round you—discussing matters” 
that were better left alone—or she supposed so, for when she 
entered the talk suddenly flagged. 

Sue. It did flag, but it was not for that reason. ... What 
else did she say? . 

He (evidently chafed at his mother’s sarcasm). She asked if 
you were trying to get me into the Cabinet. 

Suz. And you said——? 

He. That if ever I did get into it the door would not be opened 


by a woman. 
Sue. You wouldn’t like that? 
He (with a snap). No, I should not. ... You are never 


happy unless you imagine you are in the whirl of things and have 
a crowd of people round you. 

SHE. It is quite true, my Richard. I like to think that I 
am in the whirl, not sitting still, doing nothing, thinking about 
nothing, being nothing. ... And I like the people who come 
here and tell me of all that is going on. 

He. I do not. 

SHE. But why don’t you, Richard? They are not useless; 
they belong to the crew of the ship. 

He. Ship? 

SHE. Isn’t the world a big ship? There are the passengers 
and the crew who make it go—it is the crew that come here. 
There are those who do politics, those who fight—the men who 
make history, or pictures, or music, or good deeds—they all make 
something that helps the world to goon. You will not live always 
not making something yourself? (Goes nearer to him.) 

He (coldly). What I make, as you call it, is my own affair. 

SHE. But you are my affair; I want to gain for you those 
things for which you yourself will not stretch out a hand. I 
should like to see you a king! Sometimes I say to myself you 
shall be one—the real kings of the earth are the uncrowned ones. 

Ha (determined not to be propitiated). This is nonsense. . . . 
Next Saturday people shall be told that you are not at home. 

SHE (sitting down opposite him). We will give up the people 
if you wish, cher ami—is there anything else that vexes you? 

Hg. And I will not be annoyed by constantly coming across 
your name in print. 

SHE (teasingly). But doesn’t it look nice? 

He. Just now I had a telegram asking me to help with a 
festival of which you are a patroness— 

SHE. Oh yes— And you answered? 

He. I answered No. 

SHE (with a little laugh). Oh—oh—but, my Richard, that 
was wicked—very wicked. ... (A long pause) Rich-ard? 
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He. Yes? 

SHE (leaning forward eagerly). What are we going to do with 
our lives? . 

He. Do with them? 

SHE. How are we going to pay for them? 

He. Pay for them? 

SHE. Pay the world that lets us live in it, breathe in it, 
covers us with its beautiful sky, and gives us strength and hea!th 
and a thousand things besides—— 

He. Including various ills and worries. 

SHE. They are penalties. We have to pay for all the good 
things we have, and for the bad ones we do—to pay a great deal 
for the bad ones, that is certain. 

He. This is some of Uncle Zipernowsky’s precious teaching— 
how are we to pay for the good things? 

SHE. We who are rich and strong can pay with the lives we 
live and the work we do—work that others who have to fight for 
daily bread cannot afford to do. 

HE. Socialism. 

SHE (firmly). No, Richard, not that. I don’t want to give 
away our money and goods; but we have time and opportunity ; 
it is as wicked to throw them away as—as to throw away food 
that would feed hungry people. (He looks at her in wonder.) 
. . - Besides, we cannot live shut up in this little house, though 
I love it, seeing no one, doing nothing that is any good. 

He. We can be quiet—and together. A year after marriage 
people usually live sensible unruffled lives. 

SHE. It is why they are often so dull. They settle down to 
the little circle and the family life; they shut all the windows 
looking outwards and live sensible unruffled lives... . It is 
not enough, not enough, dear Richard. 

He. My mother and sisters had none of the excitements you 
have gathered round you—and they have been content. 

SHE (nods). And they are very dull. They have only little 
trivial matters to think about. They stay in a still house and 
have nothing to do, and they do not understand the people who 
want to live, who must live as long as they stay in the world... . 
We must go on—and on—if we want to keep hold of life. 

He. Where did you get all these notions? You hadn’t them 
when we first met. 

SHE (eagerly). Yes, yes, always. My uncle was getting old; 
he used to say I must carry on his work. But—you came and 
made me love you. It was like the tide of the sea, and swept 
me into your arms. Iam glad. ... But if you had not come, 
some day I should have done things—I, your Blanche, would 
have done them. (Goes up to him.) 
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Hz. My dear, I do so dislike ambitious women. (Puts his 
arms round her and she nestles joyfully, but anxiously, in them.) 
SHE. Oh, I like so being here . . . and I am not ambitious 
for myself any more—it is for you—for you (with a long sigh) 
I could not bear to think that I had married a man who did 
nothing ! 

He (pushing back her hair). Is it nothing to love you? 

SHE (simply and appealing). It is my life. But you do not 
love me dreadfully—dreadfully much? 

He. I love you as much as most men love their wives—perhaps 
more. 

Sue (drearily). Perhaps more. .. . 

HE (kissing her forehecd and then letting her go). Give up 
all these silly notions ; we will live quietly in the country—— 

SHE. No, no (shakes her head) ; it is not as if you had land to 
cultivate—or duties there. We will go by and by, when we are 
old. Or if God sends us children, or if you have work to do 
that is better done apart. But now you must not deprive your 
country of that which has been born with you, for its use. 

He. You talk such nonsense (half impatiently, half ten- 
derly). You mean to say that we have no right to be happy and 
enjoy life together on the money that I have inherited? 

SHE. But anyone can inherit. It is no merit at all. And 
we can’t go on like this . . . you would grow stupid, dearest ; 
yes, you would. . . . And women must have children to mother 
or work to do, or their lives are useless. Oh, Richard, won’t 
you see it? If you went into Parliament, for instance? You have 
a clear head, you are clever, you have time to give to public 
affairs—it is the best men who should direct them. And I will 
make all the little conditions of your life so easy that you will 
do your best, your very best work. 

HE (evidently thinking and not listening). We will go abroad 
for a bit, then we shall get away from—all this nonsense. 

Sue (rather catching at the prospect). Yes, let us go abroad. 
But not for too long—for pleasure that does not come after work 
or difficulty is soon wearisome. 

He. Work—work again !—what next? 

SHE. What next? Why this! (with a queer little smile) Some 
day I think people will be taken up for idleness. 

HE (trying to hide the fact that he is growing angry). I hate 
the everlasting movement of the time, and the restless platform 
women—— 

SHE (quickly). I am not one of those—I do not want to be— 
though I want to be allowed intelligent interests, in my home. 
To be allowed intelligent interests, and occupations, without jeers 
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and patronage, is what women have been struggling for in this 
country, and because this has not been sufficiently recognised, 
they have gone to extremes. [He moves impatiently. 

SHE. You don’t understand. Women are different now from 
when mothers—I mean mothers who are old—were young. They 
know more, they have thought more, learnt more—and they 
want to have their part—but not the bigger part; and it is only 
the people who are old-fashioned, or narrow, who are afraid of 
giving women a little share of life. . . . They cannot bear the 
useless life any longer, unless they are stupid. If I helped 
you—— 

He. You want me to worry myself with the wear and tear of 
public life against my own inclinations? 

SHE. I want you to make a career—to justify our existence. 

He. Justify our existence! What rubbish! Understand 
once for all—I will not have my house made intolerable, nor my 
life laid out for me by a woman. 

Sue. I do not want to lay it out, I want you to do that for 
yourself ; but you are growing angry—— 

He. Yes, I am growing angry; it is for me to choose the 
life I lead, not you. Women have become a public nuisance 
with their demands and intellect and energy. (A pause. In 
a hard voice) We married because we thought we should be 
happy together—if we find we were mistaken we will try being 
happier apart. 

SHE (dismayed). You would do that! 

He. Most certainly. If you cannot leave me alone to live as 
I choose, and unless you make this house the sort of place in which 
I care to stay, I shall leave it. I hate quarrels, and when people 
annoy me I usually go away from them. 

SHE (shivers). I cannot bear that you should speak to me in 
that tone. . . . You expect me to live here, depending on your 
humours and content with so littleh—you give me no companion- 
ship—we seldom discuss anything apart from our common in- 
terests in the house—or the people we have met at foolish parties. 
I want more—you do not give me enough. 

He. Home is a woman’s place, and the life of a normal 
woman—the one she is best fitted for—should satisfy her. 

SHE. Not now—she has gone on—though I do not know what 
you mean by a normal woman—I think it is‘a stupid one. 

HE (taking no notice of the interruption). You can play about 
—I believe that is the term nowadays—in the house, and amuse 
yourself in a manner that has contented many charming women. 
I don’t care for society, but I will take you to parties or theatres 
occasionally, if you desire it. You can become intimate with 
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various people, and I will not interfere—if I approve of them. 
But I will not have this nonsense going on—this struggle for a 
public or intellectual life—women are not meant for it, nor fit 
for it. I’m quite aware that a few exceptional women have had 
salons and so on, but in my opinion they were not desirable 
women. My mother and sisters have not wanted the excite- 
ments you crave. Why should you have them? You can sub- 
scribe to charitable or social functions occasionally, if you wish ; 
but I will not have your name flaunted in lists of committees for 
tom-fool objects, or of people interested in modern movements— 
of which I do not usually approve—and you are not to give it 
to anyone—anywhere—without my permission. Do you hear? 

SHE (staring at him). Yes, I hear. You want me to live the 
sort of life that has been sufficient for your mother and sisters. 

HE (firmly). I mean you to do it. 

SHE. And you do not mean to give me more companionship 
than you have given me since—since six months after we were 
married. 

He. No. My method has been to live much to myself, and 
I intend to go on with it. . . . And I will not let you make this 
house intolerable with a crowd of people I do not want. It was 
perfectly ridiculous to-day. Henry and I were in this room—it 
felt like a waiting-room—while you and your set gabbled in there 
and imagined you were helping the world go on—— 

SHE. But you go out. You go to your club—you are away 
often for hours and hours. Why should you object if I find other 
companionships and interests, or if I gather people here—people 
that I like? 

He. I dislike hearing them, seeing them, knowing they are 
about the place. Besides, why should you want to drag me in 
among them? 

SHE (her face lighting up). Because they might suggest things 
to your thoughts, you would hear what the world wants—— 


Enter Servant with a letter, which he gives to BLANCHE. 


Serv. His lordship will send for an answer in half an hour. 
[Eait Servant. 


SHE (pleased and excited as she reads the letter). It is from 
Lord Faringhurst ; he talked of you this afternoon. He said it 
was wicked you should not be in harness, for you were so clever. 
Yes, he did, Rich-ard. Listen—‘ Will you and your husband 
lunch with me at the Garrick on Thursday? You know that ladies 
are invited then? ’—Oh, but I should like that, wouldn’t you? 

He (disdainful). Faringhurst is a bore. I suppose he thinks 
you would like to look at the actors who belong to the Garrick. 
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SHE. I should. (Reads) ‘Then we can discuss the matter at 
which I hinted to-day. Curiously enough I have just heard that 
there is likely to be a bye-election in my part of the world. Per- 
haps—(hesitates) if we could—induce him to stand—— ’ 

He. Then you have already been laying out my life for me? 

SHE (astonished). Why, no, Richard—he likes you so much, 
and think how splendid it would be if you had not even to wait 
for a General Election. 

HE. I’m not likely to be concerned in a General or any other 
election, so there is no necessity for our lunching at the Garrick. 

Suz. Oh, but—— 

He. You can write him a note at once—— 

SHE. But I should like it so much—I mean to lunch. 

He. I should not. Stay, I will write (goes to table at side 
and writes a note while she looks at him dismayed. He folds it 
up, then unfolds it and reads) ‘ Dear Faringhurst,—It is very 
good of you and my wife to interest yourselves in my welfare, 
but I have no intention of disturbing the peace of any constituency 
at present. I regret we shall be unable to lunch with you 
on Thursday.’ (Rings.) 


Enter Servant. 
Give this to Lord Faringhurst’s messenger when he comes. 
[Exit Servant with note. 

Sue (clasping her hands). Oh, it is dreadful—you will not 
live yourself and you will not let me live. And human beings 
are meant to do things, that is why they count before all other 
creatures. They are not meant to eat and drink and sleep and 
do nothing—the world is tired of those, it has no use for them 
any more, and I did not mean to marry anyone of that sort. 

He. Thank you. . . . It would perhaps be a good thing if 
I went away for a time—alone ; then you could have your makers 
of history and all the windbags here as much as you pleased— 
till I returned. .. . While I was away you might learn what 
I expected from you—— 

SHE (getting angry). You tell me a great deal about what you 
expect—you do not think that I should expect anything. . . . In 
Vienna I led a wonderful life—a woman’s life, but it was full 
of interests and excitements that were not useless. If all women 
had useful interests—yes, and men too—men too, Richard—the 
world would be better, and there would not be so much time for 
things that are wicked or stupid or unkind. The mascot key 
of the world is work. 

He. I am tired of this nonsense. I was always afraid of 
marriage—we rushed into it—it is evidently a mistake. 
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SHE. It is—it is a mistake—if this is it! (Passionately) 
I am miserable—it was glorious to be free, but I didn’t know it. 

He. Good. It was glorious to be free. I have felt that too. 
Perhaps we had better both be free again for a time. 

Sue. If you want that, if it is life alone, actually, as well as 
in thought, I will go. (Pause. She has gradually worked her- 
self up into a state of suppressed but intense excitement.) I will 
go back to Austria—there I was happy—I shall go back. 

Hg. No, you will not . . . you will stay here. 

SHE. Why should I stay if I want to go? 

HE. Because it is my pleasure. 

SHE (quickly). You will make me hate you. (He gives a 
shrug.) You do not believe it, because I have loved you so— 
but I can do it—I can hate too—love and hate are very near 
together, as near as a man and a woman—— 

HE. As near as a man and a woman—who are better apart. 

SHE. That is so. 

HE. Better—far better apart. 

[With a little haughty bow she sits down. He goes slowly 
out of the room. The door is left open. Pause. She 
looks up, pokes fire. 

SHE (to herself). A fire—in July! (Shivers. Then in a low 
voice) Oh, I wonder—I wonder ! 

[Enter softly the Countess Auausta. She is in outdoor 
dress, hat, etc. 

Auausta (gaily). What is it you wonder, my Blanche? 

BLANCHE (rises to her feet). Augusta! I did not hear you— 

Avuausta. And I have only come for a moment—we are going 
to-night instead of to-morrow—to say Good-bye, for we start 
at 8 o’clock. But what is it you wonder? (Sits.) 

BLANCHE. Augusta, I wonder why I married. Only I know 
why I did . . . but I was free, unshackled, ready to work for my 
country if the chance came. I could go where I pleased, and 
when I liked, I was free! 

Auausta. Ah! they talk so much about freedom—but it is 
not good, too much of it, for us women, my Blanche. And you 
are very happy now, for you love. 

BLANCHE (in a toneless voice). Love is not all. 

Avuausta. Not to a man—but to a woman, yes. Shall I tell 
you what is the matter? You are clever; and it is not good for 
you. The dear Count says that being clever spoils a woman’s 
natural pleasures and gives her a man’s disappointments without 
the strength to meet them. 

BLANCHE (amused). You are a poor comforter, Augusta. Did 
he say it of me? 
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AuausTA. Oh no, only to console me; for I am not clever, 
I am stupid! . .. He said you had a wonderful head, but—— 

BLANCHE. Yes, go on? 

Avcusta. But that no woman ever had a wonderful head 
who did not pay for it sometime with her heart. 

BLANCHE (with a little laugh). You are a very poor comforter, 
Augusta. 

CUBTAIN, 


Act II 


Time. Two years later. Noon onan August day. 

Scenz. The hall of the Kaiserhof at Innsbruck, large, well- 
furnished, basket chairs, rugs, etc., newspapers on tables, etc. 
Down stage, L.C. a small table and chairs so arranged 
that two people can sit and talk. At back, C., facing stage, 
a side door, beside it L. a window, both are wide open showing 
snow-topped mountains and beautiful scenery beyond. At 
back, R. is the Bureau of the hotel, farther down stage the 
front door of the hotel, which should be wide and important. 
On L. up stage is the staircase, and farther down but not too 
near the footlights a door leading to the dining room. 

Henry Lanoeton stands looking at a newspaper. He puts it 
down, goes to window at back. An elderly man is sitting, 
L.C., reading a book. People pass in and out, etc. 

Enter by front door R., Jack and MILLIcENT PERCIVAL, very hot 
and dustry and in high spirits. They have been cycling and 
are dressed accordingly. 


Mutu. Thank goodness, we are at Innsbruck. I should have 
died if we’d had to go another mile. 

' Hotel Servants, Hall Porter, etc., come forward. 

JAcK (to them). All right. Our machines are outside. We 
don’t want rooms—only going to stay a couple of hours; a friend 
will meet us here directly. We'll lunch when she arrives. 

[Servants bow and go. 
[Henry Lanoton listens and cautiously looks round. 

MILLI. (coming down stage). I hope she won’t be long. 

Jack (following her). It was a pull, wasn’t it? 

MILLI. It was! 

JACK (seeing VisITOR). How do youdo? Wemet at Bayreuth 
last month. 

VisIToR (puts down book). Of course. Did you cycle here? 

Jack. Yes. 

VisiToR. Rather warm for it? 
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JACK. Grilling ! 

Mitut. (gaily). And the hills—and the dust—and the things 
that sting—and the things that buzz! 

Visitor. So I should imagine. Have you come far? 

Jack. Not to-day. We've been staying at Rosenheim. 

Visitor. Have you come from there now? 

Jack. Well, no—but since yesterday. Only from Jenbach 
this morning. Quite enough, I can tell you, in this blazing heat. 

MILI (to JACK). We did tell her the hotel was the Kaiserhof? 

JACK. Of course. . . . Good Lord, it is hot! 

VistTor. Are you staying here some time? 

Jack. No. Going on to Silz almost directly. 

VistToR. What sort of a place is that? 

Jack. I don’t know—not been there yet, it’s near Landeck— 
five-and-twenty miles—and we’ve got to do it, that’s all I know. 

Mutt. (looking round). How lovely it is. 

JAcK. Not bad. 

Visitor (getting up). Probably we shall meet at luncheon, 
you won’t go on without food? 

Jack. Not if we know it. . . . Are there many people here? 

Visitor. A good many. That villa up there (pointing to 
a little white patch on the mountain side seen through open 
window) is occupied by two Englishmen ; they usually come down 
about this time for their letters. 

Jack (looking up quickly). Two Englishmen? 

Visitor. They’ve been there some time, I’mtold.... You 
ought to see the church before you go—Maximilian’s Monument 
—it’s only a few minutes off. 

JacK. Must try—too hot now. 

[Exit Visitor, leaving book on the table. 

MituI. Oh—I am glad to rest. 

Jack (taking up book). What has the old boy been reading? 
Political Life. . . . Looks interesting. 

Mitt. It sounds rather deadly—I can’t bear politics. 

Jack. Your sex is better without them, darling—far better. 
. . . Wonder who the deuce wrote this? 


Henry LANGTON comes towards them. 
Miu. (excited). Why, it’s Mr. Langton. 
LANGTON (drily). How do you do? I recognised you directly, 
my back evidently had not the same effect on you. 
JAcK. What an extraordinary thing to find you here. Where 
is Richard—is he with you? 
Laneton (nodding towards window). Yes, he’s up there— 
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we're the two Englishmen who have the villa. How do you 
come to be here? 

JACK. Been to Bayreuth. 

Laneton. Oh. . . . Seen anything of Mrs. Bowden lately? 

Jack. Saw her yesterday—by a fluke—she has been to Vienna 
—is on her way back to England; we agreed to meet here, at 
this hotel, and lunch. She’s driving from Jenbach. 

LANGTON. This is interesting. 

Jack. I always expected that Austria would draw them both. 

Minit. She wanted to come to her own country again, of 
course ; but why should he come? 

JACK. Because it is her country and he met her first in it. 

Laneton. Not at all—he always liked Innsbruck. He came 
to it several times before he met her—to his own disaster. 

Jack. And hers too. 

LANGTON. He’s a good chap. 

Mui. Yes—but he’s an iceberg. 

LaneTon. An iceberg with a heart. 

Mitt. If the heart is in the middle of the iceberg it isn’t any 
good—for—for—— 

Jack. For human purposes. 

LaNneTon. Human purposes are often a nuisance. Are you 
intimate with her now, travelling together, or what? 

JACK. Intimate! No one is intimate with her any more than 
with him. It’s quite simple—she has been to Vienna, and we 
have been to Bayreuth. ‘We saw her before we left London ; she 
said she might be here about this date, so we determined to 
strike it—by great good luck we ran against her yesterday at 
Jenbach, where she had stopped to see a friend. We are going 
on to Silz and Landeck after we’ve fed and rested, and she is 
taking the train—somewhere ; she didn’t tell us where. 

Laneton. Not communicative? They are a curious pair. 
. . . Well, she stands a sporting chance of running against 
Richard. He’ll be here directly. 

Mitt. Oh! what will happen? (With a little burst) Mr. 
Langton, why did her husband desert her in that cruel manner? 
It’s two years since he went. 

Laneton (drily). I wasn’t aware that he deserted her except 
at her own wish. Has she complained much? 

Mitui. She hasn’t complained at all—she’s too proud even to 
speak of it. 

LaneTon. Then you don’t know the circumstances? 

Mit. All we know is, that very soon after the day when we 
met you there—you were sitting over the fire, do you remember? 

LanaTon. Perfectly. 
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Mitt. I believe they had a quarrel that day. I am certain 
they did—and soon afterwards he went away and has not been 
seen since. ... Her cousin Countess Augusta came again and 
stayed for nearly a month. She was so fat. 

LaNeTon. Dear woman—I could love her. ‘What do people 
say about Richard? 

Minti. No one says much about him—of course they daren’t 
say anything to her ; but I think they wonder a good deal. 

JACK. He’s a funny chap, you know; he always had a way 
of just taking himself off if he didn’t like a place or people. 

LANGTON. Very wise of him. They went their separate ways 
without any scandal—they’ve done it most decently. 

Mitu1. I wonder if she even dreams that he may be here. 
I’m quite certain she didn’t know where he was a month ago. 

LANGTON. Richard always disliked being labelled with an 
address. She could write to his bankers. .. . You probably 
heard that last year the fanatical uncle in Vienna left her a 
considerable fortune? 

Mitt. I knew he died, we saw it in the papers ; but she never 
tells one anything. 

LANGTON (grimly). They are well-matched. 

Miu. And is he never going back to England? 

LaNnetTon. Why should he? He has no home there now. 

Miu. The one in Green Street. 

LaneaTon. It is not his any longer. She inquired through 
an agent if he would sell it, and bought it with Zipernowsky’s 
money. There’s nothing to take him back. 

Mitt. And are they always to be separated ? 

LanoTon. I don’t know—I never asked him. 

Miu. Nor we her—— 

LANGTON. It seems to me that we are holding a brief for the 
remaining of things as they are. Don’t let’s make them worse 
if we can help it. (With a softer tone in his voice) I’m sorry 
for Richard. He’s the only relation I don’t loathe—he came out 
to me in Italy—disappeared—turned up again—we came here 
to the villa. . . . I don’t believe they would ever get on together. 

JAacK. He loved her from the moment he first saw her! 

Lanaton. Now did he? 

Jack. I’ll swear he did. I shall never forget that night. 
I met him close to the Hofburg Theatre ; he was going in to see a 
poetic drama by some wild Hungarian, whose portrait had afflicted 
the papers for a month past. I told him he’d better go to old 
Zipernowsky’s. He scoffed, then suddenly chucked the play and 
went with me. She was standing at the top of the big staircase— 
at the door of the salon—it was hung with ragged tapestry and 
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rusty arms; I saw them look at each other—it was like a flash 
of mystified recognition, the whole thing seemed to be inevitable— 

MuuI. It proves that they were born to love each other. And 
if they met—and were alone, they might make it up and be happy. 
Let them have the chance. 

LANGTON. I’m afraid the chance would soon be over. When 
do you suppose she will be here? 

Jack (looks at watch). She can’t be very long; in fact, she’ll 
be here any minute, though the road is pretty hilly. 

Miu. I would give the world to see things come right. 

Lanaton (looking at her with vague surprise). You seem to 
be extraordinarily fond of her? 

MILLI. We both are. Yet she’s always rather distant—that 
little stately manner which she can’t get past. But yesterday— 
you know what she did yesterday, Jack? 

LanetTon. What did she do? 

Mitt1. We met her at Jenbach in a curiosity shop. She 
invited us to tea and walked back with us to our little inn. I 
said ‘ yes’ or ‘no, Mrs. Bowden ’—of course ; and suddenly she 
said ‘I wish you would call me Blanche.’ I could have knelt 
in the roadway and kissed her hands. 

LanetTon. Probably a dusty road, a good thing you didn’t. 

Miu. There you are again (laughing). 

Jack. You know, it’s a curious thing, the tragedy of these 
two people, for there’s nothing—nothing of the usual sort in it. 

LANGTON. Hope on—it may arrive; while man is man, and 
woman is woman, there’s always a chance for the divorce court 
in the background. 

Enter Porter with a telegram. 

Porter (to JAcK). Percival—is that your name? 

Jack. Yes—but for me, a telegram ! 

Porter. For you. [Eait. 

Jack (tearing it open). It’s from Mrs. Bowden—(reads aloud) 
‘Please do not await me. Am meeting Richard at Innsbruck, 
would rather you not there.’ 

Jack. Good Lord, what an extraordinary thing. 

Mitui. They’re going to make it up! 

LaneTon. I’m astounded—he hasn’t said a word of this—— 

Jack (to MinLicent). We'd better go at once, she evidently 
wants us out of the way. 

Mitt1. Of course she does—but I’m so frightfully hungry. 

Jack (hurrying her). Never mind, we’re sure to pass some 
place where we can get food. Come along—our machines are 
outside. (To LanaTon) She ought to be here now. 

Lanaton (who has not recovered from his surprise at the tele- 
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gram). Yes—scutile. I shan’t tell Richard you have been here. 
If there is anything he dislikes it’s observation. 

JacK (to MILLICENT). Scuttle is the word. Come. 

MILLI. (looking back). Do what you can, Mr. Langton. 

Lana@ton (after a moment’s thought). I will. But I shall 
serve them best by bolting too. (Looking out at doorway) 
I see the postman coming along the road, I'll wait for the letters 
—he usually leaves them here for us. . . . Good-bye. 

[The Pgrctvats go hurriedly by front door. LaneGTon 
takes up book Vistror had left, turns over the leaves 
with a significant smile. Enter Vistror. 

LaneTon. Oh !—you are looking for this? (Gives him book.) 

Visitor. Thank you. An excellent work, have you read it? 

LanaTon. Yes, some time ago. Excellent, as you say. 

[Postman enters. Goes up to Bureau. A bell rings. 

Visitor. And there is the luncheon bell. 

[Visttor gets his letters and exit. 

Lanaton (at Bureau). Are there any for us? (Is looking 
through letters in his hand when RicHaRD BOWDEN enters.) 

LaneTon. Hullo! I’m just going—no letters for you. 

RicHaRD. I met the postman on the way, he gave me mine. 

[Pulls a packet from his side pocket. 

Lanaton (about to go). You'll be back presently? 

RicHaRD. Wait a moment, I want you. 

LaNnaton (coming down stage). You'll be surprised to hear 
that a belated idiot staying at this hotel has got your book. He 
has just told me it’s an excellent work. Why don’t you let the 
world know and applaud you? 

RicHaRpD (shortly). I would rather not. In another year or 
two I shall probably take to active politics. 

LaneTon. If they are not too corrupt by then. . . . I must 
hurry back . . . important letters to write before post time. 

RicHaRkD. Look here. (Opens a letter in his hand, pulls out 
some printed leaflets, etc.) I wrote to Cook’s people lately. I 
think of going round the world. They’ve sent me particulars. 

[Puts them down on side table. 

LaneTon. Lord! 

RicHARD. But my plans may be suddenly changed—— 

Lanaton. Changed? 

RicHakD. Just now—a telegram was brought up to the villa 
—from Blanche. She is coming here to meet me. 

Laneton. Good Heavens! I thought she didn’t know your 
whereabouts ? 

RicHarp. She explains that in some visitors’ list she saw 
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my name and address, and asks me to meet her at 1 o'clock at 
this hotel. She is driving to Silz. 

LanetTon. Oh!—I’ll bolt. (Hesitates) We shall hear her 
arrive. I shall have time before she gets out. (Looks at door L.) 
She probably means to try and straighten things out—if you want 
to bring her to the villa and honeymoon, I’ll go to Zell-am-See. 

RIcHARD (as if against his will). I wish it would turn out so. 

LANGTON (astonished). Look here, we have never discussed 
her—hardly spoken of her. Forgive me for speaking now, but 
this thing ought to be set right—you are as obstinate as you 
can stick—but it’s probably playing the devil with both your lives. 

RicHarp (between his teeth). It is with mine, I know that. 

Laneton. You may be certain it is with hers, the woman 
always comes off worst. I know she hit you hard in the first 
instance—— 

RicHaRD. I never cared for any other woman—never shall. 

LanaTon. All the same, you were not quite fair to her. 

[They have sat down. 

RicHARD (sharply). How wasn’t I fair? 

Laneton. Well, you see, you only thought of your point of 
view, it didn’t occur to you that she might have one. 

RicHaRD. Women should take their point of view from their 
husbands. 

LanetTon. My dear chap, that’s rot ; education has played the 
devil with women, just as it has with the working classes—opened 
their eyes to their own capacities, given them the tip to cultivate 
them, and made them clamour—— 

RicHARD. For things they'd be better without. 

LaneTon. That isn’t the question. They’ve got to have them, 
to a certain extent—not all they want. I wouldn’t give them the 
vote—see ’em damned first—but they expect to have a decent time 
now—and they mean to have it. They’ve grown more intelligent 
and they want a share, and a voice too, in the affairs of the world. 
Personally—to thrust my opinion on you again—I think they 
should only have it from their own homes and on matters that 
concern them. 

RICHARD (impatiently). Well, I don’t object to that. 

LANGTON. But you expected Blanche to settle down with only 
your blessed society—when you chose to give it her—and you 
were never very genial—to wait on your moods and tempers; 
but never to have hers taken into account. I’m very fond of 
you, but I think you’d be the deuce for an ordinary woman to 
live with—— 

RIcHARD. She’s not an ordinary woman. 

Laneton. Which made it worse. . . . You won’t recognise it 
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because—I’m sorry to repeat it—you’re as obstinate as the devil 
—the relations of men and women are undergoing a readjustment, 
and if they but only take it sensibly, each side will get more 
out of the other. When we've progressed a little further we shall 
hang any man who kicks his wife downstairs, and strangle any 
woman who gets drunk, but in spite of it, or because of it, we 
shall have more toleration between the sexes and get on a good 
deal better. 

RicHAkD. I don’t want to listen to a dissertation on the rela- 
tions of men and women—I wish you’d go back. 

LaneTon. I’m going. But remember, if you want to turn me 
out and bring her there, I’ll go like a rocket from your hand on a 
November night. It’s what would happen if you really cared 
about her. 

RicHARD. Cared about her—— (almost fiercely, but as if 
against his will) I love her more than my life. She has never been 
out of my thoughts—she’s the background of everything. 

LANGTON (with feeling). You’d better put her in the fore- 
ground again. (Just touches RIcHARD’s hand.) 

RicHAkD. I wish to God she would come there. 

LaneTon. She will—depend upon it, if you manage her pro- 
perly. (Looks round.) I should order a sitting room—tell them 
to stick some flowers about—and have her shown up to it when 
she comes—you can’t do much in this setting. 

RicHaRD (looking up with a little smile). I’d better see how 
the land lies first—she’s an imperious lady. 

Laneton. If she isn’t subdued—— 

RIcHARD. I did it once. 

Laneton. Do it again. 

RIcHARD. She was the most splendid creature in the world 
when I first met her—— 

LanatTon. She was—when you brought her to England. 

RicHARD. You should have seen her as I saw her first, 
standing at the entrance of the great salon in the Zipernowsky 
palace. There was a light in her eyes that seemed to claim me—— 

LaneTon. I’ve heard something of this before, it must be 
true—— I expect all this estrangement has been a madness. 

RIcHARD. Or the marriage was one. (Looks at his watch.) 
She ought to to here—Jenbach isn’t very far. 

LancTon. I believe she’s a nice woman—humour her a bit— 
get her back and don’t be a fool. After all she only wanted a 
fling. 

RicHaRpD. I couldn’t have stood any other woman for a week. 

LANGTON. You’re in an excellent frame of mind, my dear 
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chap. I shall go and look for my empty portmanteau... . 
(Listens.) She’s there, I heard something stop. Good luck. 
[Exit hurriedly. 
[RicHaRD draws back watching the door R. Arrival bell 
rings. Hotel Servants appear, a couple of trunks 
are carried in. RICHARD goes forward. Str Horace 
‘TAYLOR enters. 

Sir H. (astonished). Hullo, Bowden, how do you do? Quite 
@ surprise ; haven’t seen you for years—two years anyhow. 

RicHarp (taken aback for a moment). How do you do? 

Sm H. We passed your wife—she’s driving and we’re motor- 
ing—you’re waiting for her, of course? 

RICHARD. Yes. 

Sir H. Staying in this hotel? 

RICHARD. No. 

Sm H. We've been to Bayreuth—went by Munich, going 
home by this route. (To Hotel Servant) You reserved our rooms? 
I telegraphed. Lady Taylor and my son will be here to-morrow ; 
I came on in front of them. (To RicHarD) They wanted to see 
Salzburg on their way here, so they’re staying behind for a day 
or two; I’m going to send back the motor for them. (To Porter 
carrying bag, etc.) I’ll follow you. Stay—is lunch going on? 

Serv. Yes, sir. 

Sm H. Well, take up my things, I'll go in and eat—I’m 
famished. (Goes towards dining room. Looks back and says) 
I expect you’ll wait for your wife? 

RIcHARD (who has taken up paper). Yes. [Exit Str Horace 

[RicHarD alone. Business. Arrival bell rings. A car- 
riage is heard stopping. He comes down stage and 
stands watching door R. Servants go forward, etc. 

BLANCHE (voice heard without). In half an hour I shall con- 
tinue my journey; I shall not be longer. You can wait there. 
No, no luggage is to be brought in. Is Mr. Bowden here? 

Serv. Yes, madame. 

[BLANCHE is .dressed in travel clothes. All through the 
interview her manner is imperious and cold; her voice 
is sometimes passionate and scornful, but there is no 
anger or ill-feeling in it. Against his will, RicHaRD 
evidently feels her fascination. 

RICHARD (going forward). I am here. 

BLANCHE (meeting him about Centre and slightly touching 
the hand he holds out. To Hotel Porter) That will do. (Waves 
him away. Then to RicHarp) I was surprised to come across your 
name in that list—which I saw only by accident. You have a 
villa here? 
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He. That villa up on the mountain. (She follows direction 
of his eyes, then turns away quickly.) 

SHE. Are you there alone? 

He. A friend is staying with me. 

Sue. Ah! afriend. (Looks round as if deciding where to sit.) 

He. We can’t talk here very well. I was about to ask for a 
salon when you arrived. 

SHE (firmly). Oh no, this will do quite well. I prefer it. 
There is not much to say. . . . I did not expect you would come 
to Innsbruck any more. (Sits down by table C.) 

He. I have always liked Austria, and Innsbruck is one of my 
oldest haunts. Why should I avoid it now? 

SHE (with a shrug). Ah, why? (Signs to him to sit.) 

He. You have been in Vienna? 

SHE. In Vienna—to see my relations and to look after my 
property. The Zipernowsky palace is sold. (In a half pathetic 
voice, and as if inadvertently) They are going to pull it down and 
build municipal buildings on its site. It is a tragedy. 

HE. I agree—a tragedy. And now—— 

SHE. I am on my way back to London. And you? 

HE (frozen by her manner). At present my plans are indefinite. 

SHE. You are not coming to England? 

He. I have no longer a home there. 

SHE (with a little formal surprise). Oh? 

He. You were good enough to buy it. } 

SHE. Naturally—since you did not stay there I did not choose 
to live in your house any more. Till it was my own I felt that 
you were giving me your charity—— 

He (staring at her). My charity? 

Sue. This is why I wished to see you—why I telegraphed. 
I felt that we must have an explanation. Every quarter your 
banker sends me money. I wrote to him, it was useless. To 
your lawyer, it was useless also. I did not know your address 
till I saw it in that list. Every quarter that money is paid into 
my account. It is an insult, and I will not have it. 

He. And it was to make this statement that you desired to 
meet me? 

Sue. Yes, since to say it elsewhere has been useless. 

He. It is usual for a man to support the woman he has 
mazried. 

SHE (cold and courteous). But we are not together any more 
—we have separated—there are no children—there is no tie 
between us, except a legal one, which is only—— (A shrug.) .. . 
I want nothing from you—I will take nothing. I have sufficient 
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money—I had enough before my uncle died—now I have more 
than enough. 

Hg. And you are content with the life you are living, in your 
own house, spending your own money? 

SHE (with a smile). Quite content—it is all I want. 

He. All? 

SHE. All. 

He. You were not satisfied with the life I gave you. 

SHE. You did not give me any—after the first months. (A 
little break in her voice.) You only gave me food and shelter, 
and money if I wanted it. If you lived any life yourself that 
was worth calling one—I do not know. You gave me nothing 
but what I have said, and you disliked that I should make a life 
for myself—or we might each have been satisfied. 

He. And my love? 

Sue. Oh! it was such a poor thing; it was reckoned such a 
long way after your consideration for yourself—that I prefer not 
to discuss it. Any love I had for you is over and finished. I 
prefer also not to discuss that. ... I can never forgive the 
insult of your leaving me as you did. 

He. We were neither of us satisfied, we were not happy 
together. I did the best thing for both of us. You prefer the 
life you have now—— 

SHE (triumphantly, yet half sadly). Yes! I know how the 
world is moving, what it is doing ; I have power and place. 

He. Power and place! 

Suz. The manner of life that satisfied me in Vienna before 
you came—I loved it. . . . I have loved it again since you went. 
He (politely). Obviously there is nothing more to be said. 

SHE (with a queer little laugh). It has all been so absurd— 
it began because I gathered people round me. I was ambitious 
for you—for you, who had done nothing in the world since you 
went-on the diplomatic mission to Petersburg when you were 
twenty-five or twenty-six—twelve years before we met—for 
twelve years you had done nothing. . . . Naturally I did not 
want that to continue ; and for myself, I could not be content with 
the life of the average woman of thirty years ago. 

He (impatiently). It was better than the restlessness of the 
women of to-day—which is the result of men being too generous. 

SHE. Generous !—how have they been generous? 

He. They have opened too many doors to women. 

SHE. Oh yes, they have opened doors—because women were 
beating against the bars—but they dislike seeing them go through 
—they grudge it, sometimes they hate it. We will not discuss 
that or we shall come to the Suffrage, and I am not a Suffragette 
— though I understand now the atmosphere that evolved them. 
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. . . Itis tradition that has hampered you—the traditions of years 
and years ago concerning women. 

Her. They were more than traditions, I have my convictions. 

SHE. Oh yes, you have your convictions. And we parted, and 
you went away to nourish them? 

He. I repeat—it was wise. 

SHE. It was wise, no doubt. (With a little forced laugh) 
I am glad you went, for I do not love you any more. Now I have 
said what I came to say, and I am going. (She bows and avoids 
shaking hands. Gathers up her gloves.) 

HE (astounded at the whole interview). You are going! It 
was to say this you came here—for no other reason? 

SHE. Oh yes, I am going. I came to say this— for no other 
reason. (She is about to go, when the tone of his voice arrests 
her; he leans a little forward as he speaks.) 

He. You wish to be free, perhaps—free to marry elsewhere? 

SHE (quickly). No, I do not wish to marry elsewhere—I have 
all the freedom I want. . . . But you, do you wish it? 

He. No.... But you are young... beautiful. (She 
shrugs.) You could marry more happily? 

SHE. I have said . . . but—again—it is for yourself you 
speak? . . . you wish— (He shakes his head) not to make other 
ties? 

He. No. I prefer the hard and fast boundary our—what was 
once our—mazrriage sets up. 

SHE. But you have a friend at the villa? 

Hz. The friend is my cousin, Henry Langton. 

SHE. Ah yes. That prevents you from being lonely—though 
you always liked being alone. 

He. As you do. 

SHE (wearily). Yes, as I do. (Looks round.) It is very 
beautiful here—this place, I mean. I like to think it is a bit of 
my country. ... (To a Porter who crosses the stage at the 
back) Would you see if the carriage is there? (Then to RIcHARD) 
I hope the villa is pleasant ; it looks so charming from here. (She 
bows, turns away from him, and goes towards the door by which 
she had entered. Then ina voice that is cold and yet full of sup- 
pressed feeling) I wish you a great deal of happiness. (He bows. 
Hotel servants come from the background. To them) The carriage 
is there? I am going—— 

Serv. (surprised). You go already, madame, you require 
nothing ? 

BuancHeE. I require nothing—but to go. 

RicHARD (who has followed her two or three steps). Let me 
see you to your carriage? 

Vor. LXXV—No. 447 4 F 
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BLANCHE (with a voice that is for a second unsteady). Please 
not. (Firmly) I prefer that you do not. 

[He bows and turns away. Goes towards the table at the 
side to take up his hat and letters, with circulars about 
going round the world. 

[She looks at him for one moment, hesitates, makes one 
little movement towards him, which he does not see, 
then with a quick step goes out. 

[The carriage is heard going off. RicHARD stands as if 
petrified. 

CURTAIN. 


Act ITI 


Trmz. Two more years have elapsed. Afternoon. 

ScenE. BLANCHE’s drawing room in Green Street. There is a 
fire in the grate. In front of it she is sitting in a high-backed 
armchair. Her hands are crossed on her lap and she gives an 
impression of loneliness. She looks a little older and graver, 
some of the Visitors look older and are less attracted by her 
than in Act I. A long pause. Clock on the mantelshelf 
strikes ; it seems to startle her; she looks up, and round the 
room, then relapses into reverie again. 

Enter Servant announcing ‘ Mrs. Percival.’ 

BuANcHE (pleased). Ah, I’m glad when youcome. (Gets up.) 

Mitut. I’m always glad to come. But, dear Blanche, a fire? 

BuaNncHE. I know—I was very cold. 

Mixx. But it’s so warm, almost summer. 

BLANCHE (with a little shiver). Is it? 

Mitt. I came early; I thought we might get a little talk 
before your visitors arrived. (They sit.) 

BuancHE. Oh yes; it’s Saturday. (Bending towards the 
fire.) It’s Saturday every week. But my visitors are dwindling 
away and they’re not so exalted as formerly; they have been 
coming for five years—four years to me alone. . (Cynically) 
The new people.don’t struggle to come any more. 

MittI. But I’m always seeing some? 

BiancHE. No. Only someone who is brought once—just 
once. It is part of his equipment for the world. ... In his 
middle age he will be able to say ‘Oh yes; I went to her salon 
when I was young.’ That’s all. (A little laugh and recovering) 
But I don’t want them—there is a terrible sameness about them. 
Each one is intent on his own set of interests. They seem to 
enter with their packs anxious to display their wares, and to 
go, like so many pedlars. I am tired of them. 
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MItt!. But the original worshippers are faithful ; there’s Mr. 
Carstairs, for instance. He was reading to you the other day —— 

BLANCHE (with a little laugh and a grimace). Oh yes, I am 
sorry for him ; that is why I listen to his poems. He thinks he is 
going to be immortal, but in the day when all good work comes 
by its own there will be no sign of anything he has done. (As 
if without intention) If Richard had chosen to work—the 
chances would have leaped to him . . . if he had been a stupid 
man there would have been nothing more to say. 

Mutt. Is he never coming back? 

BuaNnoHe (coldly). He likes being abroad. 

MILLI. (very gently). Why don’t you go to him? 

BuancuE. I like being here. (With a change of mood) It’s 
a good thing to be alone, to live your own life and to be free. 
There has been so much nonsense talked about freedom, but in 
freedom and loneliness power is born—and some things are better 
than happiness. 

MILLI. My dearest Blanche, forgive me for saying it—but 
that is only high falutin’—with no comfort in it. I think a great 
deal of nonsense is talked about power too. We want. happiness 
—it’s the most difficult thing of all to get, and does everyone 
heaps of good. 

BLANCHE (amused). Millicent, Millicent, you have been think- 
ing. 
Mitt. No, it’s Jack—somehow he always thinks the things 
that I am going to feel. (Pause.) 

BLANCHE (trying not to show any eagerness). Does Jack ever 
hear from Richard? (MutLicent shakes her head.) Or of him? 

MILLI. Sometimes he sees his name in print— 

BLANCHE. That is how I knew he was at Innsbruck two years 
ago. I saw his name in print. 

Mutu. (half afraid to ask). Do you know where he is tow? 

BuLaNncHE. No, only that he went round the world. . . he 
may be back. . . I don’t know. . . I think it’s easier when 
he’s far off. . . (creeping nearer still to the fire) but I have been 
lonely sometimes. 

MituI. You have kept everyone so far off. 

BuancHE. I know. ... I couldn’t help it; all these years 
TY have felt as if I were in a little boat tossing on an uneasy sea— 
the ships passed and the passengers waved their handkerchiefs, 
but nobody could reach me. . . . Now the little boat is going over 
the horizon and out of sight. 

Mitit (gets up). What do you mean? 

Buancue. I shall go away. (Stands and holds out her hands 
to MILLICENT, but avoids their being taken.) It’s impossible to 


bear it any longer—I cannot. I shall go back to my own country 
42 
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—to Vienna, or to Hungary ; I want to see the great Hungarian 
plains once more, the infinite—infinite space. 

Miu. But, Blanche dear, what will the worshippers do? 

BuancHE. There is that woman in Ebury Street, Mrs. Ferrers. 
She is young and pretty and happy. Everybody goes to her now. 

MituI. I’ve heard of her, but I never went there, did you? 

BuaNncHE. No, and she never comes here. (Pause.) 

Mutt. (after hesitation). I want to tell you something—per- 
haps you know already. But Jack heard it only lately—it has 
been kept a great secret. 

BuancHeE. A secret about Richard? 

Minu1. (nods). He wrote that book Political Life that made 
such a stir three years ago. (BLANCHE is speechless with sur- 
prise.) Isn’t it queer, a visitor was reading it at Innsbruck when 
we were there, and Jack looked at it, but never dreamt it was 
his. 

BuaNcHE. When we were at Innsbruck? ... I knew he 
could do things. He wrote it and never made a sign! How he 
must despise me, who thought he would do nothing. It doesn’t 
matter—he did it, he did it. (Looks up, her face is suffused with 
happiness.) If I’d only known at Innsbruck ! 

MILLI. We did so hope things would come right there. You 
said nothing when you came on to Silz? 

BuancHeE. No. 

MILLI. We didn’t dare ask what had happened—you seemed 
desperately anxious to get away from us. 

BuLANcHE. Yes, I was desperately anxious to get away. 

Enter Servant announcing ‘ Mr. Carstairs.’ 

BLANCHE (to CARSTAIRS, trying to be polite). How do you do? 

Auey C. Dear lady, I venture here again—Mrs. Percival? 
(Shakes hands.) 

Mriti. How do you do? (To BLANCHE) I must go now, but 
you'll see me again soon. 

BLANCHE (eagerly). Yes, soon—come back later to-day— 
I want you. 

Muu. I will if I can. [ Exit 

Atay C. (fervently). I hoped you would be alone. 

BLANCHE. You want to discuss something? 

AueyC. No . . . it is happiness to be with you—and alone. 

BuANCHE. We all measure happiness differently. 

Auey C. There is only one way for me. 

BuancHe. Ah! ... Tell me, is there any news—political 
news—or news about books? 

Auey C. I have not thought about news. 

BLANCHE. You have been too busy with your work? 

Auey C. I can’t work. 
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BuancHs. Perhaps you have written an epic and feel you 
must rest after it? 

Atay C. I have written nothing. I shall never write again— 
unless you help me. .. . You must listen to me, you must—— 

BuancHe (haughtily). There is nothing that I must do. 

Autey C. You know what I want to say—I love you, I love 
you. You are unhappy. I feel that your soul wrestles as mine 
does—that you need me. 

BuaNcHE. I need you |! 

Atay C. You need my love, as I do yours. I worship you, 
and cannot live without you. 

BLANCHE. You are talking nonsense. 

Autey C. No—of life and death. 

BuaANcHE. You are a poet, and life and death are easy words 
to you. Hither you are talking nonsense, and I forgive you, or 
you are insulting, and I shall have you turned out. (Rings.) I 
am ringing for tea (in answer to his alarmed look). We must be 
soothed after this excitement. I shall forget your folly, and you 
will soon be ashamed of it. 

Auey C. Oh, dear lady, if you knew—if you could dream—— 

BuancHE. I do not want to know or to dream. 

Enter Servant announcing ‘ Mr. Hesketh.’ Ezit. But returns 
with tea, etc., and arranges it. 

BLANCHE. Here is the editor—most opportunely. How do 
you do, Mr. Hesketh? Mr. Carstairs is writing an epic—you 
shall publish it in your paper. 

HESKETH. Heaven forbid ! 

BLANCHE. Oh! but it would be a great attraction. 

HesketH. Most kind of you, my dear Mrs. Bowden, most 
kind of you—but a newspaper is for the vulgar ; they have not yet 
learnt to appreciate epics. 

Atay C. (trying to recover). I must goa—— 

BLANCHE (going to tea table). Oh no; you must have some 
tea, and be agreeable to Mr. Hesketh. He reviews epics even if 
he doesn’t publish them. 

Enter Sir Horace Taytor. 

BuANcHE. How is Sir Horace? (Shakes hands.) 

Sir H. Quite well—and you? (nodding to HESKETH and CaR- 
STAIRS). (7'o BLANCHE) I congratulate you on your husband’s 
book—everyone knows it now, but you kept the secret well. I 
have not seen him since we met at Innsbruck. You remember? 

BiancHs. Oh yes; I remember. 

[The others look at her surprised. 

Sir H. (curiously). Did you go to your villa on the mountain? 
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BuancHeE (distantly). Richard liked that villa. 

HESKETH. I suppose he will be home soon? It doesn’t take 
long to get round the world nowadays. 

BuaNcHE. Richard is a leisurely person. .. . Some tea? 

Sir H. Thank you. ... Mrs. Ferrers will be so interested 
to hear he wrote that book; she was convinced it was someone 
else. 

HESKETH. I’m going on there presently. 

Sir H. So am I. 

BLANCHE (with a little laugh). Worshippers at the new shrine. 
There are two things that always hold their own. Mystery— 
how fascinating it is? Should we any of us be good if heaven 
were an explored country? 

Sir H. Or wicked, if the other place were? But what is the 
other thing? 

BLANCHE. Firstness, newness—the first time—the new thing 
—it is wonderful. But when the firstness is over—the newness— 
then—it is different. 

Siz H. That's true; especially of marriage. . . . (Turning to 
HESKETH) By the way, I hear that Galton is going to get a 
divorce. 

HesketH. That’s rather amusing. 

BLANCHE (cynically). Is it? But such strange things are 
called amusing now. 

Enter WIDHURST. 

Ah, Mr. Widhurst, what is the theatrical news? Have you 
got a new part? 

Wipeovrst (sitting down and nodding to the others). Not yet, 
Mrs. Bowden. Managers appear to be out all day and on the 
stage all night, and they never answer letters, so it’s rather. 
difficult to get at them. 

Auey C. It’s worse for the author of a play. Parkinson— 
actor-manager and scoundrel—had one five months, a beautiful 
thing, purest tragedy in blank verse. 

Wipaorst. Of course—blank. 

Auey C. (frowns). I know its qualities well, Widhurst. It 
would have done for your Theatre of Intellect—what became of it ? 

WipuHourst. I couldn’t get a theatre, and there wasn’t any 
intellect—at least not where there was any money. 

Auey C. And the poet and the great dramatist—what are they 
to do? 

WipHorst (a shrug). It’s no good being that sort of person 
till you’re dead, and then you don’t do anything ; you belong to 
the largest leisure class in the world—or out of it. 

Auacy C. (sadly). And the most beautiful—Immortality goes 


reaping among it. 
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Enter BERTRAM. 
BLANCHE. I hoped you would come. 
BERTRAM (aside to her). I came to thank you. 
BuANcHE, It is settled? 
BERTRAM (nodding). I heard from the Chief last night—— 
Yes, some tea, if I may. 
[HEsKETH and CARSTAIRS on one es standing together. 
HESKETH (in a low tone). It’s extraordinary that Bowden 
should have written that book. 
Auey C. I can’t believe it now—he has cleverness, of course, 
but no genius. 
Hesketu (looking at his watch). The one is often fatal to 
the other. He is a very remarkable man. 
Auey C. He is an abstraction and unworthy of her. (Looking 
towards BLANCHE) How beautiful she is, and full of poetry. 

HESKETH. She’s not what she was a few years ago. I shall 
never forget her the year that Bowden took himself off. 

Auey C. (in an undertone). She’s a glorious creature. I could 
die for her. 

HEskKETH. Ah, a young man often feels that sort of thing about 
@ woman older than himself. 

BuancHE (who is talking to BERTRAM). I’m so glad my little 
hint was useful. 

BERTRAM. It did everything. Lord Faringhurst wrote first, 
and this morning I heard it was all right. 

HESKETH (overhearing). Has Mrs. Bowden been putting in 
a word for you, Bertram? 

BERTRAM. She is always doing good deeds. 

Enter Mrs. Martin, elderly. 

Mrs. M. Dear Mrs. Bowden. . . . Surrounded as usual—— 

BLANCHE. How do you do? (Gets up.) Stay, do sit here, 
this chair is much more comfortable. ... Some tea? You 
know Sir Horace Taylor—Mrs. Martin. 

Enter Servant with a note ‘ From Mrs. Percival’ for BLANCHE, 
who moves apart from her visitors. 

BuaNncHE (reads), ‘Mr. Bowden is in England—Jack heard 
it. He is going away again immediately.’ (She gives a little cry 
and scrunches the note in her hand.) 

Auey C. Mrs. Bowden, are you ill? 

BuancHE. Oh no; my head—that is all. It is nothing— I am 
tired perhaps. (Smooths out note and reads it again.) 

HeEskeETH. I must be going. 

Sir H. So must I. Oh, I quite forgot to tell you a funny 
story. (Laughs.) I met Grimshaw last night. Asked him when 
he was going to marry again; said he didn’t think he should— 
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white women were so much alike he never could tell his own wife 
from another man’s, and he didn’t like black women. 
[He and HESKETH laugh. 

Mrs. M. (primly). It’s not a very pleasant story. 

Sm H. Awfully funny, you know. 

Auey C. I don’t see any point in it. Do you, Mrs. Bowden? 

BLANCHE (looking up). I fear I wasn’t listening ; it was very 
rude of me. 

BERTRAM (sympathetically). We ought to go away. 

BuancHE. Oh no. 

HESKETH. I must go. 

Sm H. And I’m due in Ebury Street. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Bowden—so glad about the book. 

HEsKETH. I’ll come with you. 

Sir H. Capital! Come too, Carstairs? Mrs. Ferrers de- 
lights in the rising poet. We'll introduce you. 

Auey C. (aside to BLANCHE). Let me stay a little while. 

BLANCHE (bewildered). No, I would rather you went. 

Sir H. (aside to HEsxetH, while Carstairs is bending over 
her hand). She is getting almost dull ; that story was thrown away 
upon her. 

Atcy C. (to BuancHe). You forgive me? 

BLANCHE. Forgive? Oh yes—— 

HEsKETH (to her). Good-bye. 

[BLANCHE shakes hands with him and with Sir Horace. 
They depart with CARSTAIRS. 

Mrs. M. You were so kind to me the other day about the plot 
of my new novel, Mrs. Bowden, that I wanted to consult you 
on one more point. I make Philip marry the wrong woman—- 
the dramatic side will interest Mr. Widhurst— 

BLANCHE. But I am too stupid to-day, I fear. 

WipHorst. I wish you’d consult me, Mrs. Martin. I’m 
rather a dab at that sort of thing. My sister wrote a novel, so 
did my aunt. If you will let me drive you to North Kensington ; 
you said you lived there the other day—charming neighbourhood 
—we might talk it over on the way. I know Mrs. Bowden has a 
headache, but my head’s in particularly good condition. 

BLANCHE (gratefully to WipHURST). Oh—— 

Mrs. M. [I shall be delighted. (Gets up.) 

BLancHE. Good-bye. I shall see the result in print. Mr. 
Widhurst is splendid. 


[They go, only Bertram is left. 
BLANCHE (to BERTRAM). That nice man took her away out of 
kindness. 
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Bertram. It really was noble of him. (Hesitates.) I’m 
going too— If I can be of any service to you at any time, do 
let me. I shall never forget all you have done for me. 

BuancHe. When do you go to India? 

Bertram. Next month. I shall often think of you—and write 
too, if I may, and tell you how the appointment works out. 

BuLaNncHE. Yes, do. [Eait BERTRAM. 

[BuANcHE alone ; sits by the fire again. Servant takes 
away tea. A pause. 

[Enter the PERCIVALS. BLANCHE gets up and waits, 
unable to speak. 

MILLI. We knew you would want us. 

BuLANcHE (as if afraid to ask). Tell me all you know. 

Jack. It is hardly anything. George Austin saw him two 
nights ago at Euston. He had just arrived from Japan or some- 
where. He is leaving London again to-night. 

BLANCHE. But where is he? 

JacK. Brown’s Hotel. 

BuancHe (breaking down). Oh, if he would see me and take 
me back. I cannot bear it or pretend any longer. I want him 
back—I love him, and shall die if he does not come. 

Mit. (astonished at her sudden vehemence). Blanche! 
(Putting arms round her) Go to him. 

BuaNncHE. I am afraid—I daren’t—I did—a month after Inns- 
bruck, he was in London for two nights before he sailed——- 

Mitt. Yes? 

BLANCHE. He was like a stone to me. It is killing me—I 
deserve it ; for I was cruel, brutal, detestable at Innsbruck. 

Mitt. (still astounded). We thought you didn’t care. You 
seemed to exult in your freedom. 

BuancHE. I did for a little while. I wouldn’t let myself think 
or feel—it was as if against my will—my underwill—I was 
carried over a tide . . . but it has all been a disguise of my love 
for him, of my desperation. Why shouldn’t I say it? He is 
mine, though he stays away all the days of his life—he is mine 
—mine, and I love him. 

JACK. By heaven, he must know! 

MILLI. (wonderingly). And all the time you have cared? 

BLANCHE (distracted). Cared? For good or ill he has not been 
one instant out of my thoughts since we parted. Some hours have 
been calm—TI buoyed myself up with a sham happiness—but it 
has seemed as if in some secret place—that was always near— 
there was a rack that mercilessly drew me to it for a little spell or 
a long one—just as might be—every day or night, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other—and bound me to it, and ground at 
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my heart and soul, and every pulse that is in me. ... Oh, 
the agonies I have suffered, the dumb agony that has dazed me 
and riddled my life. 

MILLI. We must get at him, Jack, something must be done. 

Buancue (as if she had not heard). And he is there—not ten 
minutes off, yet I dare not go to him. He wouldn’t even see 
me. I know it, 

Minuit. Let Jack go. They knew each other so well at one 
time. 

Jack. I will—like a shot. 

BuLaNcHE. It would be no good. He would talk about his 
convictions—he has built an altar to them and my happiness is 
the burnt sacrifice offered up upon it. 

Jack. What did he say when you went to him—in London, I 
mean? 

BLANCHE (bitterly, and as if in a dream). He said that we had 
decided to live apart—that I had not cared for the life he gave 
me—nor to live in his house; so he had left me to the life I liked 
in the house I had bought—that admiration and freedom were 
what I prized most, and now they were mine. That I had said 
at Innsbruck my love for him was over and finished and every- 
thing between us was at an end—and it was true—it wae at an 
end. His manner froze me, paralysed me—and I went, 
(Municent tries to caress her, but she shakes her off) , . . If I 
only knew how he lives and whether there is any other place he 
calls home. Or if he would come back for just a little while I 
might bear the separate ways again. I could bear reproaches, 
anger, anything but this silence and this empty house . . . this 
starving for sight and sound of him is killing me—— 

Mitt. Do let Jack go to him. It can’t make things worse— 
it might do some good. 

BLANCHE. I wonder—I wonder—— 

JacK. Or come with me. 

BLANCHE, No, I dare not. 

Jack. Or write to him? 

BuaNncHe (hesitates—then suddenly) Yes, yes, I'll write to 
him. And you shall take it. (Goes towards writing table on the 
L. well down stage. Turns to Jack and MILLICENT.) Wait—go 
there (pointing to fireplace) while I write. I want to feel as if I 
were alone. (Kneels or throws herself down on a chair—pas- 
sionately repeats the words as she writes them.) 

‘Richard—my Richard—my own—come back. I have no 
thought, no hope, no life but you. I am longing for you, waiting 
for you, dying for you. Come back. I will do as you will, be 
what you will, live as you will. I send you this rose—(plucks 
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it from her dress)—I have covered it with kisses—come to me, 
come now—I wait—wait—and cannot bear life without you. 

Your own—yours and yours, 

BrANCHE.’ 

(Folds the letter, puts it for a moment against her face, gives it to 
JACK.) Take it—oh, go quickly. Bring him, and you will bring 
me heaven—the door of it will open if he enters—— 

JAcK (taking note and rose). I will, I swear I will. Let Milli- 
cent wait with you. ... Only a little while and I will bring 
him to you as I brought him to you long ago in Vienna, that night 
when he first saw you. . 

BuancHE. Oh !—if you do—if you do! 

Jack. I will, dear friend, I will. [ Exit. 

Mutt. It’s only a few minutes from here, you know. 

BLANCHE (with a shudder and looking towards the clock). 
A few minutes—and I shall know my fate—shall be in Heaven, 
or for ever shut out from it. (Pause.) 

Enter Servant announcing ‘Mrs. VyYNoR.’ 

Mrs. V. (evidently worried). I came late on purpose. _I hoped 
I might find you alone. 

BLANCHE (aghast at her coming). Yes, I am alone, except for 
Mrs. Percival—but it is late—and—— 

Mrs. V. (hesitatingly). I do so want to speak to you. 

Mul. I’ll go into the next room to write a note—if I may? 

[Hit MILLICENT. 

BLANCHE (piteously). I’m very tired to-day—— 

Mrs. V. I will only stay a few minutes. You were so kind 
long ago when my little girl was ill—and when she died you 
made me feel the Majesty of Death . . . and so much I had 
never thought of before. 

BuancHE. Ah, poor thing, I remember about the child. But 
I don’t remember being kind. 

Mrs. V. Oh, but you were indeed; and now I come again. 
I want you to help me—— 

BLANCHE (wonderingly). To help you? How can I help you? 
(The effort to be calm puts a wild look into her eyes.) 

Mrs. V. I’m so unhappy about Geoffrey. This last year or 
two I have altered—I have read a great deal and been to meetings 
and I see things differently. Last week I spoke at a meeting and 
he hated it. He won’t let me do—the things 1 want todo. He 
doesn’t understand that the world has changed—for women. 

BuaNcHE. Oh yes, it has changed, but not in the way that 
many women think. What are you going to do? 

Mas. V. He says he can’t care for me if—if I do this sort of 
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thing. I thought that perhaps you would advise me. If I were 
to separate from him and be free as you are? Would people say 
things—would they think there had been anything wrong? 

BLANCHE (scornfully). People! What do they matter? 
(Walks across the room and stops before Mrs. V.) Why did you 
marry your husband? Because he was rich? 

Mrs. V. No. 

BLANCHE. Because you were tired of not being married? 

Mrs. V. No. Because I loved him—I love him still, but 
there are other things—— 

BLANCHE (with a curiously defiant manner). Oh yes, there are 
other things—but unless we have love the world is empty. We 
are two women standing here alone, and it’s better to face the 
truth ; men can do without love, can be happy—or content, but 
women can’t—it’s no good pretending. They can’t—can’t—till 
they are old and burnt out, and then they are mourners at a 
funeral. ... 

Mrs. V. (a little scared). Women are doing so much nowa- 
days one doesn’t want to be out of it, and heaps of them are happy 
without love. 

BLANCHE (shakes her head). No, they only act as if they were. 
They are taking makeshifts. . . . That is why I’m so sorry for 
them. ... If men had treated them differently and had re- 
mained their lovers too—for that is what they want most of all— 
women wouldn’t have clamoured for the vote—nor broken win- 
dows—life would have been full enough. 

Mrs. V. (blankly). Men are cleverer and stronger than we are, 
I suppose ; that is why—why—— 

BuancHe (calmer). Oh yes, it is why—why many things; 
but of two people one must be the stronger. And our weakness— 
the inward secret weakness of our hearts—puts us at their mercy. 
Realise it before you do desperate things, for this—this is the real 
tragedy of our sex, its handicap. We try to hide it, to conquer 
it, but we can’t—can’t—and if women get the power they are 
struggling for, it will be a husk unless they have love too. 

Mrs. V. But why can’t we have both? We are not stupid 
any more. 

BuancgeE (holds out her arms with a gesture of despair, then 
with a queer little laugh). Ah! . . . We are what we are and we 
can go so far—let us go . . . The leopard cannot change his spots 
nor the black man his skin, nor woman her nature . . . and 
nothing fights for its own as Nature does. ... Oh, I have 
thought it over—all these years—thought and thought till I am 
tired of thinking. Women may reach out to the world with pride 
and joy feeling their capacities—and they have them—but in the 
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end they come back to their own for happiness or—(with a little 
gasp) for peace. That does not mean that they are not to use 
the capacities, but . . . that they should be wise gardeners. 

Mps. V. (puzzled). And what am I to do? 

BuancHE. Go home—and think too—think it all over... . 
I want you to go now (very gently, as if it is an entreaty), 
I’m ill to-day and tired. Go home—and don’t gamble with your 
most precious possibilities—it often takes a great deal of courage 
to face the truth concerning oneself. 

Mrs. V. (still a little scared). You look so unhappy—— 

BuancHE. I have been, I may be—I don’t know. Perhaps I 
am very happy—I am waiting. So much of women’s lives is 
spent in waiting. 

Mgs. V. You are waiting for—— 

BLANCHE (desperately). You mustn’t question me. I can’t 
bear it... . There are plenty of things in life for women—go 
home and take those you can reach to. Go home—and look pretty 
and laugh ; men are not won by tears—tell him that you love him, 
and be thankful for the sound of his voice—(in a half reckless, 
half scornful voice). 

Mrs. V. But there’s such a thing as spirit. 

BLANCHE. Oh yes, there’s such a thing as spirit; but one 
has to make the best of life with the material there is to hand. 
It is foolish to suffer hunger and thirst, or to die of cold when 
water and food and shelter are near. . . . You mustgo. (Takes 
her hand and gently, half entreating, leads her to the door.) 

Mrs. V. I’ll try—I shall never forget. 
[BLANCHE turns away as if not hearing. Exit Mrs. VYNoR. 


Enter MILuLicent from the inner room. 


Mutu. I heard her go. 

BLANCHE. I could scarcely bear it. . . . It must be time? 

Mitt. They will be here directly. . . . 

[They wait nervously listening and watching the clock. 

BuANCHE (desperately). It is such a little way. The letter 
must bring him—lI poured my soul into it—and if he’s angry and 
won’t read it, he’ll see the rose, and—— (Turns away.) 

MiLuI. He must come. 

BuaNncHE. He must come . . . (Uplifted and happiness break- 
ing over her face) and I can feel that he will... . (Restless, 
crosses the room, listens and returns.) I’ll persuade him to go away 
from this house. . . . (A pause.) I’ve wandered up and down 
the stairs and buried my head in every cushion to drive back the 
agony that stupefied me—and the memory of it clings to the walls 
and to everything between them. . . . I will make him take me 
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tothe country. Or we’ll go abroad—together. . . . I know he’ll 
come, I can see him—and just how he will look. At first he will 
be a little cold and stiff—— 

Mitul. Jack would take me in his arms and cover me with 
kisses if he were making up a quarrel, 

BuaNcHE. It hasn’t been a quarrel—(half resenting) and 
Richard is not that sort of man. He’ll come in and hesitate, and 
say ‘ You sent forme?’ And I shall say ‘Yes—yes.’ And then 
I shall go up to him—and he will stand still—and—Hark ! he is 
coming. (Listens.) Yes, they havecome! (Flies to door.) 

Mutu. (holds her back). It will only be a second longer. 

BuaNncue (transfixed), One man’s step—one. 

[She staggers back as the door opens. Enter Jack; he 
stands quite still, She waits dumb and trembling. 

MILLI. Jack, speak—(he hesitates)—you must, 

BLANCHE. Was he there? 

JACK: He has been there—he has gone. 

BuaNcHE. Gone! 

Jack. Three hours ago. 

BLANCHE (in a dead voice). Where?—when does he return? 

Jack. They don’t know. He is going on some expedition— 
they thought two years—or less or more—they were quite vague. 

BLANCHE. Two years! . ..I shall be dead. . . . It won’t 
matter, I shall be dead. (They go forward, she makes a little 
sign to keep them back.) Where is the letter—and my rose? 

JAcK. I put them into a little cardboard box. They are to 
forward letters when he telegraphs an address. I thought it might 
go with them. 

BuaNcHE. I see. Thank you, Jack. (Gently, but in a cold 
stately voice, as they go forward again) Don’t touch me... . 
You will go now . . . you won’t mind? I must be alone. 

Miuut. Mayn’t I stay a little? 

BLANCHE. I think not, dear—if you will forgive me. (Turns 
to Jack and says gently) Take her away. I must be alone if I am 
to keep my senses or even to live. But I shall never forget what 
you two have done for me this night. 

Jack. If there is anything more in the world—— 

BLANCHE. I know—you will do it. (She holds out her hands 
as if entreating, and they go.) 

[BuancHeE alone. She goes to the chair by the fire again 
and sits very still with her hands on her lap. 
Enter Servant with a note. 

Serv. The messenger is waiting for an answer, ma’am. 

BuancHe. Ah! (Rises to her feet, sees the handwriting, hur- 
riedly reads letter, and her excitement dies away. She sits 
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again, and she says in a dull voice) Bring me the writing 
pad. (Looks towards writing table. He brings it.) Come back 
in two minutes. [Exit Servant. 

BLANCHE (reading note aloud). ‘Oh, dearest Mrs. Bowden,— 
I am very happy again. I told Geoffrey it was your doing. Do, 
do make us happier by coming to dine at 8.15? I love you.— 
CLARE VYNOR.’ (BLANCHE gives along sigh. Writes. The pad 
is on her lap.) ‘It is impossible, but I am glad. To-morrow 
I will see you.’ (Folds it up. Servant enters.) Put this down, 
and here is the answer. 

[Gives him pad and note. Exit Servant. 

BLANCHE (turns to the fire again. A long pause. Puts her 
face in her hands. Starts, listens, as if she heard something, 
shakes her head as if it couldn’t concern her. 

The door behind her opens, and RicHaRp enters and hesitates. 
She slowly turns, sees him, and. starts to her feet). Richard! 
Rich-ard! (She holds out her arms for one minute. But he 
stands as if paralysed, and she drops them and speaks in a voice 
she can hardly control.) They said you had gone. 

RIcHARD (coldly). I had left something behind and went back 
—I found the note—and the rose. 

[She stands scared and waiting. He doesn’t move. 

BLANCHE (at last manages to say) Do you forgive ?—— 

RicHaRD. There was never any question of forgiving between 
us. I think something paralysed you at Innsbruck, or some 
fiend possessed you, as it did me later, that time here in London. 
(She shudders as tf at the remembrance.) I was going away 
again—— 

BuLANcHE (under her breath). But you haven’t gone. (Then 
passionately) Why did you ever—ever go? . . . Oh, these years, 
what they have been ! 

RicHaRD. I thought you were content with a life of your 
own. 

BLANCHE (shaking her head a little). When I was with you 
I wanted to be part of your life. (Then with a burst of emotion) 
You would not let me—it was what I wanted most, Richard. 
Women are such hero-worshippers—perhaps that is what the 
woman movement means—for as women reach high, uncon- 
sciously they will want men to reach higher, so that they may 
love them still . . . and they want to be loved back—all women 
want that—more than anything else—more than anything in the 
world. 

RicHaRD (under his breath). So do men, but they won’t own 
it—or don’t know it. (Pause. Almost doggedly and coldly) 
I took the kisses off your rose. 

BLANCHE. Oh! (She stands still staring at him, paralysed.) 
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RICHARD (goes on as if speaking half to himself). I know this 
—that I love you more than my life, and the thing I have longed 
for most in the world was to hold you in my arms again. 

[She gives acry of joy. They meet, and he holds her close. 

BLANCHE. And you will not go away? 

RicHarp. Never without you. 

BLANcHE. And we will do things? 

RIcHARD. Together—together—beloved. 


CURTAIN. 
Lucy CLIFFORD. 
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